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THE BRENDIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


is happy to announce as its second publication 


THE HEDGEHOG 


A Story for Children 
by 
my 1B) 


With Twenty-One Drawings by George Plank 


We need not say how delicately her poetic feeling illuminates, with the true 
light of perception, this field of literature, which is too often either drab or 
flashy. But we will add that the story is laid in Switzerland and concerns the 
adventures of a small girl on a mountain path, on her way to consult an old doctor 
about obtaining a hedgehog. Matters are complicated for her, because she has 
no idea what a hedgehog is. She only knows that one is wanted as an antidote 
to snakes in the garden. 

Such is the beginning of the story, which is printed at the Curwen Press in 
14-pt. Baskerville type, and published in an edition of 300 copies, price 10s. 6d. 
each net. 


Previously Published 
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Five Poems by 


MARIANNE MOORE 


““ A refreshing change from the coarse broadcloth manufactured by some of the younger men.’’ 
—The Criterion. 
“* Miss Marianne Moore’s creatures undeniably have Life. . . . She uses space as some painters 
have used space ; the blanks in her canvas are organic to the picture.” —Time and Tide. 
““It is as an imagist, with a vivid, fabulous sense of the animal world that Miss Moore excites 
our attention. . . . Elegance, wit and a curious erudition make the thing observed more vivid 
and at the same time more formal. . . . Miss Moore’s style combines in a very individual 
manner the subtleties both of prose and of verse and to quote a line or two or even several 
stanzas would be to destroy its remarkable flavour.’’ —The New Statesman and Nation. 
““ Certainly she has ‘ the curious hand ’ which, as she writes, is required to ‘ explain grace ’.’’ 
—tThe Times Literary Supplement. 
Edition limited to 120 copies, 100 for sale at 42/-. The book is illustrated with 8 drawings by George 


Plank, and has been printed at the Curwen Press in Bembo Type on hand-made paper, bound in full 
paper boards lithographed in black and peacock blue. 


The Brendin Publishing Company, 26, Maiden Lane, W.C.2 
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WANTED 


JUVENILE DRAMA. Coloured Sheets of Plays and 
Characters by Webb, West, Hodgson, etc., etc., 
wanted. Reply stating prices and titles to Box 244, 
Life and Letters To-day, 26, Maiden Lane, London, 
W.C.2. 


BACK NUMBERS OF “ LIFE AND LETTERS ” 
from July 1930 to May 1934 wanted. Please write, 
stating price, to The Editors, Life and Letters To-day, 
26, Maiden Lane, London, W.C.z. 


FOR SALE 


FIRST EDITIONS, Matthew Arnold (New Poems) 
and George Meredith (The Empty Purse). Also 
works by John Davidson. Box 234 H. Life and 
Letters To-day, 26, Maiden Lane, London, W.C.z2. 


LIFE 
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LETTERS 


created 


TO-DAY 


criticised 
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BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 
119-125, oto Cross Road, London, W.C.2 Telephone GERrard may (12 lines) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S-GREAT BRITAIN’S 
GREATEST HYDRO. For health, rest or pleasure. 
270 bedrooms. Grounds 10 acres. Inc. terms from 
138. per day. Prospectus free. No branch establish- 
ments. 


COUNTRY ACCOMMODATION 


JOHN FOTHERGILL, MARKET HARBORO’, 
invites people going North and South, East and 
West, to use the Three Swans. Now delightful. 
H. & C. water. Fixed and odd meals always. 


GUERNSEY, Grande Mare, Vazon Bay. Visitors 
accommodated in delightful old house facing sandy 
beach. Secluded. Local produce. C.H.W., 3 gns. 
weekly until July. No extras. Mrs. Clarke. 


SUSSEX, Guest House. Delightful position facing 
downs. Hot and cold all rooms. Moderate terms. 
Write Benbecula, Ditchling. Telephone : Hassocks 
146. 


WEST WORTHING. Miss Hollman, 47, Down- 
view Road, has apar ments or full board. Warm, 
comfortable house. Garage. Very good cooking. 
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Authors’ manuscripts, plays, etc., expeditiously typed 
by experienced typist. French translations under- 
taken. ’Phone : PARk 9833. Lang, 53, Lansdowne 
Road, W.11. 
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typed. 1/- per 1,000 words. Carbons 3d. French 
and German translations undertaken. Moore, 
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**BATSFORD’’ 
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“The lure of their exquisite and generous illustrations combined with their informative text makes them irresistible ’’ 


THE BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES 
One of the most attractive series ever produced. 
Each of the 16 books contains 128 pages of text, 
a frontispiece in colour, over 130 photographic 
illustrations and a coloured wrapper. Demy 8vo 
(8? by 58 inches): bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. net 
each. The latest titles are: 


THE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND 
By Clive Rouse 
A Survey of the Cathedral cities, Market towns, 
Ports and Harbours, Resorts and Spas of England. 


ENGLISH VILLAGE HOMES 
By Sydney R. Jones 
A Review of Village Domestic Architecture. 


FORMER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 
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Cathedrals of England The Face of Scotland 
The English Abbey The Spirit of Ireland 
English Parish Churches The Spirit of London 
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HUNTING ENGLAND 
By Sir William Beach Thomas 


A survey of the sport and its chief grounds. Con- 
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English Hunt, with 10 Plates in Colour and over 
100 illustrations from Photographs. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, lettered. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


CONVERSATION PIECES 
By Sacheverell Sitwell 


A Survey of English Domestic Portrait Groups and 
their Painters during the 18th and 19th centuries. 
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chrome, Crown 4to. Cloth, gilt, with a wrapper 
in colour by Rex Whistler. - Price 21s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET 
With designs by Oliver Messel 
Containing 96 pages of text, 8 plates in colour and 


32 in collotype, reproduced from Oliver Messel’s 
original designs for the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Film Production. 4to, cloth. Limited edition. 


Price 21s. net. 
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CADEMY 


Organiser: ELSIE COHEN | 


PRESENTS 
GREAT 
INTERNATIONAL | 

¥ FILMS 


@ 
165 OXFORD ST. NOW SHOWING: 


GER. 2981 PAU LA WESSE im 


in her greatest dramatic role in 
“ERNTE’ (HARVEST), 


© 
NEXT PRESENTATION: 
WILLY FORST’S 


BRILLIANT NEW TRIUMPH 


‘““BURGTHEATER ” 
® 


Notices of New Presentations will be sent 
Free on receipt of Name and Address. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


. H. STEPHENS, for nearly forty years in the Egyptian Government Service in 

various educational capacities, was a member of Arabic examination boards and 

_ English lecturer at Dar ul Ulum and the Higher Training College, Cairo. His 

books include Nile Readers, Introduction to English Literature, and Elements of English 

.Verse. These are published by Macmillan. He was one of the speakers at the reception 

in honour of Al Mutanabbi given last autumn by the Saudi Arabian Minister, the 
Iraqi Minister and the Egyptian Chargé d’Affaires at the Royal Egyptian Legation. 


GEORGE GARRETT is an unemployed North Country seaman, whose inclusion 
among our contributors we owe to the courtesy of New Writing. His examination of 
The Tempest brings, we consider, a new and refreshing approach to Shakespearean 
criticism, 


E F. BRAYHAM is an economist who has made the subject of wheat his particular 
study. 


T. C. WILSON was for a time associate editor of the Westminster Magazine. A 
poet frequently printed in worth-while American reviews, his previous contribution to 
Lire AND Letters To-Day was A Song for Christmas Day in our second number. 


TEO POH LENG is a Chinese British subject, born in 1912 and living in Singapore, 
where he is a master in a government elementary English school. The poem here 
printed is a section of a long work written three years ago, but not published because 
“ very little of my work has been submitted for publication.” Some of his poems have, 
however, won the approval of, among others, Sylvia Townsend Warner and Ronald 
Bottrall: the Song of the Night Express is his first to win ours. We like it for its use 
of the English language and, after presenting translations from Chinese authors in 
Number 5, we are glad now to print a Chinese poet writing directly in English. 


KEIDRYCH RHYS says “ I’m twenty, Welsh-speaking and have written poems in 
Welsh and dialect. I’ve farmed in Carmarthen (without success) and was F/O R.A.F.” 
He adds that he has paid for two unpublished novels, but has a book of poems coming 
out shortly, and also translations of Welsh poets. 


VALENTINE ACKLAND, recently returned from Barcelona, will be familiar to. 
readers through her contributions to Time and Tide, The Left Review, The New Republic, 
New Masses. She has published Country Conditions (Lawrence and Wishart), and is 
joint author, with Sylvia Townsend Warner, of a book of poems, Whether a Dove or 
Seagull (Chatto and Windus). 


JEAN PREVOST is represented by a story from his book Lucie-Paulette. 


LILIKA NAKOS is a modern Greek writer whose stories have appeared in Monde, 
Europe, Bifur, Les Nouvelles Littéraires, La Revue Hebdomadaire and Story. She has 
published a book of stories, written in French, and a novel, Lost Souls, published in 
Greek at Athens, is being translated into English. Gide, Barbusse, Rolland and Duhamel 
have spoken highly of her talent. The House on Fire is the second of her stories to be 
published in Lire anD Letters To-Day, the first being The Broken Doll in our dast 


number. 
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Will you help to transfer him from desolation to a good home, where 
| he will be well fed, clothed and educated, and trained to be a useful 


citizen ? 


During the last 93 years, 33,500 poor boys and girls have 
passed through the Society’s Homes and Training Ship. 


Please Send a Donation to Help This Great Work 


| The Shaftesbury Homes and 
| **Arvethusa’’ Training Ship 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


| HENDERSON é% SPALDING LTD. 
Printers of ‘Life and Letters’ 


offer you their expert services 


FOR COLOUR PRINTING 


by Letterpress and Photo-Offset 


| ALSO FOR MUSIC PRINTING 
Specimens will be sent gladly 


SYLVAN PRESS SYLVAN GROVE LONDON SEr5 


TELEPHONE NEW CROSS 4444 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS xi 


MARIANNE MOORE, author of Poems (Egoist Press, 1921), Observations (Dial 
Press, 1924), Selected Poems (Faber and Faber, 1935) and The Pangolin (Brendin Pub- 
lishing Company, 1936), will also be remembered for her editing of The Dial. These 
achievements make us particularly honoured to count her as a contributor, and it is 
with special pleasure that we follow the long poem printed in Number 2, with a story 
which, while clearly a poet’s story, will, we think, surprise those who know only the 
verse of this particular poet. 


DYLAN THOMAS, who delighted the critics in 1934 with his Eighteen Poems, 
dismayed at least half of them with his Twenty-Five Poems in 1936. One of these latter 
was printed in our second number. We had hoped for more, but received instead a 
story, which is, we think, “‘ typically Thomas ” (and that is meant as praise), though 
different from The Lemon, printed in Number 3. We would suggest that A Prospect 
of the Sea shows considerable development since then. 


ELIZABETH BISHOP, sending us a postcard of the Teatro San Carlos y Consulado 
Cubano at Key West, Florida, is ‘‘ at present isolated on a tiny island.” She writes 
“ My original note said I was a young American poet living in Paris, etc. I can think 
of nothing new except that I am now living in America.” But we would add that 
The Baptism is her first story, as we believe The Man-Moth (Spring, 1936) was her first 
poem, to be printed in an English review. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON has published stories, articles and poems in a wide range 
of periodicals, including: The Bookman, The Listener, The Twentieth Century, Programme, 
New Oxford Outlook, Fanus, The Literary Review, Soma, Film Art, fohn O’London’s 
Weekly, Dope, etc., etc. Also drawings and photos in a number of papers, and 
decorations for the recent Cinema Survey. Edited Seed with Herbert Jones and made 
avant-garde movies with Francis Bruguiére. Eight books including verse book, 
Death While Swimming, illustrated by Len Lye. Has broadcast. Weird stories printed 
in many recent collections, including those published by: Messrs. Selwyn & Blount, 
Messrs. Philip Allan & Co., etc. 


JOHN PUDNEY has adapted The Albions’ Secret as a radio play, under the title 
Uncle Arthur. He has been previously represented (September 1935) with a story, 
Fessie’s Eggs, in which a swan spoke, and is the author of Spring Encounter (1933), Open 
Sky (1934) and And Lastly the Fireworks (1935). 


MULK RAJ ANAND has previously contributed, in addition to reviews, the story 
The Terrorist, printed in Number 4. Born thirty years ago in Peshawar, Dr. Anand 
studied philosophy in the universities of Cambridge and London. He is the author of 
several books including The Hindu View of Art (1932, in collaboration with Eric Gill), 
Persian Painting (1932), The Lost Child and Untouchable (1935). His latest, The Coolte 
(1936) has been published in the U.S.S.R., where it is having those Russian sales which 
make an English best-seller look like a remainder. 


ERIC WALTER WHITE has had stories in the old Life and Letters, New Stortes; 
Story and several anthologies. In addition, he has written books, including Walking 
Shadows, Wander Birds, Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to Apollo, and recently published The 
Little Chimney Sweep, contributing text to pictures from Lotte Reiniger’s film of that 
name. In our last issue, he was represented by an essay on modern Greek folk music 
and a translation of an article by Bertolt Brecht on Chinese drama. 


WINIFRED HOLMES will be familiar for her film-articles in Sight and Sound, 
World Film News, etc. She has also contributed to Asia, The New English Weekly, 
The Adelphi, etc., published a book of verse, Variations on a Metaphysic Theme (1933) 
and wrote the verse for the National Book Council’s film Cover to Cover. 
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NO. 7 


E HAVE devoted this number primarily to short stories. 

For this reason, the Reviews of Releases have been, for once, 

omitted. We hope that readers will less miss the films, which 

have always been well represented, inasmuch as the space 
saved gives emphasis to a story-symposium. 

The phrase may seem a misnomer, for at first sight it may appear that 
the stories, from different generations and different countries, have 
little in common. There would have been interest in that, as showing 
both the range of the medium and the scope of the writers. But we 
suggest that these stories from France, Greece, America, Ireland, Wales, 
India, England, share certain marked tendencies. It may be noticed 
that roughly half have themes of the country—though the authors do 
not necessarily live in the country. Roughly half, also, take their theme 
from childhood. In short, the authors of the best stories we have 
received are, unlike the poets, looking not so much forward as slightly 
to one side. They look there in order to go forward, once they have seen 
what is on either side; the poet of to-day tends to be catapulted forward 
by the shock of what is behind him. And often, just as we are expecting 
development, there is recoil. If the stories of those who are better known 
as poets—Marianne Moore, Dylan Thomas, Elizabeth Bishop—seem 
to refute this, we reply that their stories spring direct from their poetry. 

Of the rest, it is noticeable that nearly all of them are set in the past. 
A story naturally tells what happened, and in that sense is in the past. 
But these, which we consider representative, are usually telling of 
someone living through something again. Not what happened, but what 
lay behind the happening. Some of them, such as Death of Dan Boyle 
and A Kashmir Idyll, are stories of action. Others are introspective. 
Both types may be concerned with sudden death. All are concerned 
with the past. The authors have something to get out of the way. They 
look to one side, to what happened, and having seen that, they can go 
forward. When at the end, Dan Boyle is dead; the waves receive their 
due; in Nova Scotia asister has died ; in India a Nawab; a London woman 
explains her husband’s death—so that she may be free of it; and a child 
in Snowtime says, in effect, “ so that’s why I couldn’t eat the pudding ”’ 
—then, not only a story has been related; something has been resolved. 


2 EDITORIAL 


The authors, having successfully come to terms with what was there 
before them, can go forward. ; _ 
Pudney’s story alone is not in the past. But its tense 1s conditional, 
and not present. Jf an elephant walked into your house. And, at the 
end, the Albions are left laughing—they will always laugh at what 
happened once. The end of the story is, in each case, not the fall of the 
curtain, but the rise. The end may be said to be the beginning. In short, 
whilst the poem shows signs of replacing the pamphlet, to-day’s story 
seems—to us—to be offering the outlet of the old subjective lyric. 
That is our personal opinion. Others may find other tendencies. But 
if we are asked, that is what we find, after reading manuscript, galley 
and page-proof, in these apparently dissimilar stories. None of them 
was commissioned, and though many writers sent us (we hope) their best 
when they heard of the symposium, we came by these stories in the 
ordinary way of mail-reading. Some have been held over from previous 
numbers; some of which we write may, at the last moment, be held over 
from this. There are others, which arrived too late to be printed before 
June. But by and large, in this as in other numbers, the stories which 
we find printable, be they by new or well-known writers, seem more and 
more evidently linked—not by a conscious delight in the past, but by 
a deliberate desire for a future to be reached by knowing what is behind. 
In narrative, by removing someone, watching so-and-so develop, saying 
that was bound to happen, that is why this never did. The difference 
between prose and verse—not a singing to the sun, but (without 
disrespect to our authors) a discussion in the dawn, to be ready to 
greet that sun. A resolving of questions rather thanacheerful answering. 
We may be wrong, and it matters little if we are; the stories need no 
apologia. We mention only our impression on collecting—repeating that 
each story was chosen separately, as it came in. The next number will 
emphasise articles on people and places—for those coming to London 
and about those they have left. Canada, Africa, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia are already represented; negotiations are afoot for a story by 
Kafka, and an essay (on marionettes) by Heinrich von Kleist. We are 
happy to announce an article by Melita Schmideberg ; the distinguished 
Viennese analyst, Stefan Hock, is preparing a paper; and a study of 
Georg Buechner, “the German playwright, who, in the nineteenth 
century, wrote Communist tracts before Marx,” is in process of transla- 
tion. The Paris Exhibition will be celebrated by Bryher’s reminiscences 
of that of 1900, and we hope, by June, to have obtained from Ellen 


Wilkinson the contribution her journey to America prevented her from 
writing for this issue. 
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NEWS REEL 


ELCOME, if—to our thinking—rather wild, criticism has 

made unusual demands on our space. Therefore, in this 

number only, both Editorial and News Reel have been re- 

duced as much as possible. We would have cut the News Reel 
altogether, but there were certain facts it seemed incumbent on us to 
record. As it is, it is of a nature different from usual, and if this results 
in a certain lack of gaiety, we feel that is more than made up for by the 
spate of abuse printed under the heading of Correspondence. 


* % * 
RALPH FOX 


ERE we wish chiefly to join those who have already paid tribute to 

Ralph Fox. He was killed, early in January, fighting to defend 

Madrid and, with it, what that fight has come to stand for. His 
friends have written and spoken of him from end to end of England. It 
is, however, a comment on our times and our tastes that the death of a 
man who embodied so completely the chosen English tradition of courage 
and fair play, should be passed over in silence by many newspapers. 
The churches and schools ask continually for men who will put duty in 
front of happiness, justice before gain. This was what Fox did, when 
he went out to the trenches. He has written several books, including 
a Life of Genghis Khan, and had others in preparation at the time of 
his death; one of these, The Novel and the People, we shall review in 
our next number. It is tragic to think that a man who might have had 
great influence on England should have been killed so early in his 
literary career. We offer his family and friends deep sympathy, though 
words seem useless compared to his deeds. 


* % * 


A NEW ADELPHI 


ITH its December number, the old Adelphi ceased publication. 

\ \ The reason, we are informed, is that “‘ the financial support of 
the last seven or eight years has ceased.” But the magazine is 

not to die; a new Adelphi consisting of thirty-two pages will be supplied, 
by post only. The old having failed in financial support, the new 
seems prepared to do without it. A prospectus says that if subscription 
is impossible or difficult, one may receive the magazine regularly for 
a year. ‘“ You will pay when you can .. . it is necessary for us to 
work on the basis of a complete mutual trust.’”’ Ourselves, we find quite 
enough mutual trust involved in obtaining the money for copies already 
sold. But then, we do not attempt to live by faith alone. We find it 
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difficult to live by‘any slogan, so that we raise an eyebrow, rather than 
a benedictory finger, at the line ‘‘ Political Socialism, as understood 
and practised to-day, is in unconscious league with the forces of Death. 
The new Adelphi is out for a“‘ Socialism that places responsibility once 
more upon the individual . . . and since real belief creates belief, we 
have no fear of the outcome.” Publication will be in the hands of 
Rayner Heppenstall, who “‘ can’t expect ” us “ to have any intellectual 
sympathy.” We therefore merely draw attention to a gesture, our 
opinion of which we reserve, and state that the magazine can be 
obtained from the Adelphi Centre, Langham, Essex. The prospectus 
says that the centre ‘“‘ has been described as ‘ the parent house of a 
new monastic colonisation of England.’ That is possible.” We think 
most things may be. At any rate, it gives some indication of the spirit 
of the magazine, and we shall watch its progress with interest, as well 
as curiosity. 


* * * 


CIRCASSIAN CIRCLE 


ARS. Commissionaires barring the way. A crowd on the floor. 

A man shouting ‘“‘ Lights! We'll have that last bit again! And 

everyone is walking! Remember, like Felix, walking. Lights! ” 
We might have been at Denham—before the New Year. But it was 
a rehearsal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, which we had 
walked in on at the Albert Hall. On and on—or, in view of the dance, 
round and round—they went in “ Circassian Circle,” the men mottled 
with bells, the women winsome in sort of Gordon Craig not-quite- 
peasant-weaving, each team its own design, some of the new ones sadly 
reminiscent of Lilian Baylis lapses or, which amounts to the same, 
programme-sellers in arty “ Little” theatres. The team we liked best 
was the Boxgrove Tipteers. This was not entirely unconnected with the 
fact that they are a gang of countrymen who meet weekly in a pub near 
Chichester; for folk-dancing can be so very “‘ folk ” that it is pleasant 
to have a bit of old and mild brought into an atmosphere more generally 
fumigated by cups of cocoa. The Boxgrovers had a genuine and spirited 
dance to the tune of “ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and it was encourag- 
ing to find one felt, through the contrast of springing step and plangent 
music, the unsuspected melancholy of the military lines, ‘‘ But I am 
bound for Brighton Camp, Kind Heaven preserve and guide me.” 
Manxmen (sailors and fishermen of from sixteen to twenty-five) also 
made a good impression. We were interested to notice that the Swiss 
Cottage School for the Blind ran a ‘“‘ Kentucky Running Set ”; and 
almost excited that the Girls’ and Women’s Organisations felt their most 
appropriate tune was “ We Won’t Go Home till Morning.”’ We didn’t 
wait to see who would take them, but we went back next night, to the 
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actual performance, even though the Rumanian visitors were dull and 
the stilt dancers from les Landes, despite their obvious advantages, 
werent as exciting as the Basques of last year, which wasn’t the Silver 
Jubilee Festival. 


* * * 


BERNHARDT AND BRANDY 
HERE is nothing quite like the movies. Of course, witness a 
porcupine, that is no reason for affection. Still, we fall for films. 
~ What other industry would invite us to a lunch so huge that the 
waiters could scarcely get round with the preliminary sherry, whilst we 
couldn’t get to the Paramount visitors’ book, to sign which, we felt was 
needed before we deserve it? What other trade would dye real carnations 
blue, or would screen, during the meal, one of the world’s most impor- 
tant films, Queen Elizabeth (1912)=Sarah Bernhardt served between the 
fish and the entrée, lights only half-dimmed and chairs swivelled round? 
And then follow that with a tableau of the stars in Zukor productions, 
culminating anonymously, but by no means androgynously, with a nude 
of the abandon associated with non-stop variety? As several said, 
“At lunch-time!”’ And to be true to type, the lady, when photo- 
graphed, “ actuality,” for the trade paper, put on a brassiere. 


* * * 


Gee AND) SERSTHE WORLD. 

HE Press has lately been more remarkable for what it has not said 

than for what it has. Interesting, therefore, is it to observe what 

can be said. “‘A gun-team at work is a particularly pleasing 
sight . . . in actual firing, there is a splendid report and a burst of 
golden flame. . . . One and all regard it (i.e., the training) as ‘ real good 
fun,’ and there is no doubt at all about their enthusiasm.” This is taken 
not from a German or Italian newspaper, but from an English. It 
concerns London’s “ citizen gunners,” and no one would wish to belittle 
those who give up their evenings to defence-training. But that “ a visit 
to any of the headquarters or drill-halls of London’s gunners ” should be 
‘a tonic experience ”’ seems to us scarcely a reporting of event, and 
more of a stimulating of emotion. “ Pretty things, the guns,” said an 
enthusiastic N.C.O. “ Interesting, too.”” But not nearly so interesting 
as the reason why certain papers are so enthusiastic about certain things. 
What with church-crypts as air-raid shelters and football clubs 
co-operating with the War Office to use their playing grounds for 
aerodromes, we shall soon have to print this periodical on paper 


suitable for use as respirators. 
. B 
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THEATRE NOTE 

UARTERLY publication makes it necessary for our dramatic 
Orcs to be as little tied to time and place as possible. But there 

are certain happenings in the theatre to which we feel it our duty 
to refer. We allude not so much to the success of Murder in the Cathedral 
assuring the future of the Mercury theatre, welcome as that news is. 
Nor do we wish to do more than record that in three successive produc- 
tions Edith Evans appeared in The Country Wife, As You Like It, and 
The Witch of Edmonton. The point we wish to make is that at the same 
theatre, Laurence Olivier played “‘ Hamlet,” in its “‘ eternity,” not for 
a matinée or series of special performances, but for a run;that Mistress 
Evans herself is to appear in a Shakespeare season at the New; that two 
“Hamlets ” are running in New York; Much Ado has been produced 
in a boxing-ring on the south side of the Thames, and that an Anglo- 
American project seeks to build a new Globe and, adjacent to it, a new 
Mermaid Tavern. These events have been announced since the writing 
of an article, ‘‘ Shakespeare On The Screen,” in which some mention 
would otherwise have been embodied. 


* * * 


NEWS ON CONTRIBUTORS 


HOMAS MANN, exiled from his country and his nationality 

confiscated by the German Government, has been made a citizen 

of Prosec, Czecho-Slovakia. A book by his brother, Heinrich 
Mann, will be published this spring by Martin Secker and Warburg. 
Arthur. Calder Marshall, who has contributed to five out of.our seven 
numbers, has hit the reviewers’ headlines with his Pie in the Sky, 
reviewed in this issue by Mulk Raj Anand, who has best-selling royalties 
on The Coolie locked up in the U.S.S.R. Randall Swingler, another 
respected contributor, has published No Escape with Chatto and Windus. 
News comes from Africa that Frank Brownlee, author of Kiviet and the 
Baboons (No. 3), has had a book accepted by Allen and Unwin; and 
Willard Price, author of two articles in two numbers, and reason why one 
subscriber did not wish to have “‘ such a coarse magazine about her 
house,” has put out Riptide in the South Seas, reviewed in this issue. 
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BAA-BAA, BLACKSHIRT 
(To the Editor of Lire aND Letrers To-Day) 


IR,—So once more those who are interested in Literature have been 

cheated. Your sot-disant LirzE AND LeTTeRs has opened its foul 

mouth and from it there now issues the spit and froth of Com- 
munism, Semitism, Internationalism. Your editorial is nothing but the 
ghastly tripe we get from any daily paper any day of the year. So Oswald 
Mosley has managed to put the fear of God into the hearts of LIFE AND 
LeTTErs and certain editors are scampering away into the sefety of 
a “ Literary ” Journal where their hysteria can be given free rein. 
Well, well! What bravery! What guts! But, above all, what gross 
hypocrisy. 

Yours in Fascism, 

“* Cheviot,’ Neasden Lane, N.W.10. WILLIAM O’CoNNOR. 


[Fascists speak louder than words.—Ep.] 


SOMETHING SHOULD BE DONE 
(To the Editor of Lire aND Letters To-Day) 


IR,—An article purporting to deal with Tyneside and written by 
Rhoda Hind appears in the December issue of Lire AND LETTERS 
To-Day. 

At one time this district was visited by people of her type seeking to 
paint the area blacker than it really was. In recent years, however, 
Tyneside has generally received fair treatment in the Press, and regard 
has been paid by writers to the industrial recovery in this area and 
throughout the North-East, the very substantial improvement in housing 
conditions and social amenities and the courage of the people in the 
hardest-hit parts of the North-East. Unfortunately, Rhoda Hind is 
not in that class, and appears to have come to Tyneside—if, in fact, she 
came at all—on a very foggy November day. 

I am tempted to treat the article only with the contempt it deserves, 
but the broader interests of this area demand that the lies contained in 
Rhoda Hind’s article should be definitely disposed of. 

She says she imagined the Roman Wall manned again. Rhoda Hind 
appears to have imagined many other things. Newcastle, she says, is 
black. Because I am not a Novocastrian I may be credited with imparti- 
ality when I say that Newcastle is at least comparable with any other 
industrial city in England—Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, Derby, 
Birmingham, or Nottingham. It has one of the finest approaches that 
any city in the British Isles possesses—the Floral Mile traversing the 
Town Moor, which constitutes the northern approach along the Great 
North Road. 

Miss Hind says there are bridges across the Tyne. “ They are bridges 
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and no more.” What does Miss Hind expect a bridge to be? The Tyne 
Bridge, opened by King George V, is a model of the great Sydney 
Harbour Bridge in Australia, whose magnificence has appealed to the 
whole world. 


‘“‘ Newcastle and Gateshead,” writes Miss Hind, “ grow upwards 
more or less steeply from the river. Their roots are there in the mud 
and from the mud they draw their life.” In that phrase, striving after 
picturesque phrasing, Miss Hind has lost herself and truth. 


Miss Hind quotes specific cases of hardship that is being endured in 
this area. Whether the circumstances she describes do, in fact, obtain 
here, I do not know, for like so many other picturesque writers, she 
refrains from giving chapter and verse. But, if her statements in these 
specific cases are true, there is still not the slightest justification for 
generalising and condemning the whole area. 


“‘ The prosperity of the country as a whole creeps up from 1931 to 
this year, but trade in the North-East has only fluctuated a few points. 
That must be accepted.” Here, again, Miss Hind is writing without 
any knowledge of her subject. In the last twelve months alone, 20,599 
people on Tyneside have found jobs, which means, if Miss Hind does 
not already appreciate that fact, 20,599 more wage-packets are going 
into 20,599 ‘I'yneside homes. The reduction of unemployment in this 
area is greater than in any other part of the country, and let me anticipate 
Miss Hind’s reply that this is due to the armaments programme. In 
part that is true, but by no means entirely. One firm alone is to-day 
on Tyneside employing 9,000 more people than two years ago. A 
£250,000 plywood factory is being built on Tyneside. A cable factory, 
a {400,000 flour mill, a £60,000 food factory are other developments 
here now. An announcement concerning further new industries on 
Tyneside will be made in the very near future. 


Miss Hind asks: ‘‘ Who or what can give these people the vision, 


the spiritual energy, to rise from their stagnation?” Certainly not 
Miss Hind. 


Yours faithfully, 
LEONARD FLETCHER, 
Publicity Officer to the Tyneside Industrial 
Development Board, and the North-East 
Development Board. 
Andrews House, Gallowgate, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 


[Rhoda Hind sends the following reply: ‘‘ The opinions expressed in my article are 
undoubtedly debatable. Not so the facts. This also applies to Mr. Fletcher’s letter. 
His facts and figures stand. They in no wise cancel mine.” 

We ourselves regret that the publicity officer to the Tyneside Industrial Development 
Board and the North-East Development Board should have been led by his indignation 
into errors of over-statement, not to say peevishness of tone, which accord ill with the 
cheerfulness of his message. We can only answer his insinuations with the assurance, 
which a fuller acquaintance with this paper would make unnecessary, that the article, 
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“ purporting to deal with Tyneside,” by Rhoda Hind, “ if indeed she ever came there,” 
would not have been published by us had we not first ascertained its authenticity. Mr. 
Fletcher, publicity officer of a board presided over by Lord Londonderry, does not know 
if the circumstances described by Rhoda Hind obtain in the district under his care. 
We would suggest it would have been more becoming to have found out, before writing 
to refute her so defiantly, if not definitely. But he seems more concerned with his Floral 
Mile. There is a Flower Walk in London; we do not find that it prevents distress in 
Dockland. 

Mr. Fletcher leaves us to consider that, as he does not say how many are still left out 
of work, the mere increase in the number of those employed shows how many had 
previously been “‘ enjoying ” (no doubt with the aid of the Floral Mile—yet what is one 
among so many?—and the model of Sydney Bridge) ‘“ enforced leisure.” Had Rhoda 
Hind no knowledge of the facts embodied in her article, we submit that she would not 
have been employed as she was, and we feel it proves the worth of her work that it should 
stimulate the publicity officer concerned to send us information which we should appar- 
ently not otherwise have received —ED.] 


OUR MASTER’S VOICE. 
(To the Editor of Lire AND LETTERS To-Day) 


IR,—It has been drawn to our attention that in the Winter 1936 

issue of Lire AND Letters To-Day an article appeared headed 

“ Televiewing,” dealing with television apparatus manufactured 
by this Company, in which you have written as follows: 

““ By 1931, we had our own televisor and looked in as regularly 
as the hours of transmission permitted. Baird in those days sent 
out a weekly typewritten programme.” 

The word “ Televisor ”’ is the registered trade-mark of this company, 
and whilst we appreciate that you have used the word solely with 
reference to Baird apparatus, the manner in which you use it is some- 
what unfortunate in that it gives the impression to anyone reading 
your article that the word is a common noun meaning any television 
receiver; the only correct use of the word is, of course, one which indi- 
cates that it is distinctive of a particular kind of television apparatus, 
namely, the Baird television apparatus. 

Moreover, as the word ‘“‘ Televisor ”’ is distinctive of Baird goods, it 
is really a redundancy of words to refer to a “ Baird Televisor,” and 
likely to lead to the incorrect inference that there are ‘“‘ Televisors ”’ 
other than those manufactured by Baird’s, and that the word “ Baird ”’ 
is necessary to distinguish the ‘“‘ Televisor ” referred to from a “ Tele- 
visor ” of some other make. 

We are, naturally, very anxious to avoid any misapprehension on the 
part of the general public as regards the significance of the word 
“ Televisor,” and as the Press are nowadays the greatest educators of 
the public, we think it desirable to write to you to explain the position, 
so that any articles which are widely read, such as that above referred 
to, should not convey a false impression. a 

We shall very much appreciate it, therefore, if in future, instead of 
referring to “a televisor,” “ the televisor,” or “ Baird Televisor,” you 
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will refer to ‘‘ a‘ Televisor ’ television set ” or “‘ a ‘ Televisor ’ receiving 
set,” these two expressions being equivalent respectively to the expres- 
sions, ‘“‘ a ‘ Baird ’ television set ” or “a ‘ Baird ’ receiving set. The 
use of a capital T and quotation marks for the word “ Televisor *’ 1s 
desirable as a further indication that it is a registered trade mark. 
Yours faithfully, 
Baird Television Limited, 

R. E. Layzet, Secretary. 
Greener House, 66, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 

[We are sorry our use of the word “ Televisor ” should not have come within the 
meaning here given to the term. We regarded it as a word in the English language, 
unaware that its use was confined to a commercial trade-mark. We will in future rectify 
this. But a “ Televisor ” television set seems to us rather more redundant than the 
phrase complained of, and the instructions for quotations and capitals make it altogether 
too difficult to refer to Baird apparatus. We shall probably wait till the part played in 


public life by television justifies our coining a word of our own (such as Etherscreen) and 
copyrighting that —Eb.] 


KNOCK, KNOCK. 
(To the Editor of LirE AND Letters 'To-Day) 


IR,—I do not flatter myself that this letter will do more than mildly 

amuse or annoy you, if, indeed, you read it at all. For you must 

be a very busy person—so busy that you cannot find time to write 
your own Editorials. Or possibly you write them but are far too busy 
to correct them, or to worry about such a detail as writing English. 

Having heard talk of LIFE AND Letters, I decided to take it for a year. 
I have only read the Autumn Quarter copy, but already profoundly 
regret my choice. I can bear the fact that I find most of the articles 
deplorably dull, for they may be more interesting to other people. The 
fact that the “‘ poetry ”’ is the worst that it has been my misfortune to 
read for months, and that the stories are, to my mind, rubbish is also 
bearable. 

What I cannot bear is the deplorable English of your Editorial. On 
first struggling (I use that word literally) to read it, I thought your 
journal must be American. I then discovered it was worse—an English 
journal apeing Americanese. 

There is so much faulty writing in your Editorial, such glaringly 
bad English as would not be passed in a fourth form essay, that over 
and over again the meaning can only be guessed at. I hardly think you 
need me to point out the places where lack of punctuation renders the 
meaning obscure, that three sentences in the first two paragraphs begin 
with “ But,” or that the second sentence of the third paragraph begin- 
ning: “ Fascists . . . destroyed ” offends two rules of grammar, and 
makes a verb of the noun “ Feature” (a word which, incidentally, 
means, “‘ the prominent traits of anything; the cast of the face”’). 

It would give me satisfaction to correct the entire essay, but it would 
be a waste of valuable time. I am willing, however, to bet you anything 
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within reason, that I could condense your words into half the number 
without omitting anything essential to the meaning, and, at the same 
time, produce a perfect example of English which would be much easier 
and pleasanter to read than your effusion! On page 2 you refer to the 
International Association of Writers in Defence of Culture. I consider 
the crying need is for an Association of Readers in Defence of Writing. 
It is desolating to see the standard of English to which expensive 
magazines such as yours (presumably intended for educated readers) 
can. sink. 

May I recommend two books which would help you to write good 
English? Both are very elementary. On the Art of Writing by Quiller- 
Couch, and What a Word by A. P. Herbert. 

In case you think I am a crotchety colonel or a pedantic school marm, 
I may mention that I am a so-called woman of “ leisure” (age 29) 
with a strong love of literature and hatred of the slipshod writing that is 
debasing our beautiful language. Moreover, I think it is unfair on 
foreigners who might wish to read your magazine, to offer them such 
an intricate puzzle to unravel. In this opinion I am by no means 


unsupported. leanesin 


Your obedient servant, 
MaARCELLA WYCLIFFE THOMPSON (Miss). 
Trent Meadows, Puddletown, Dorchester, Dorset. 
[We regret that neither the contents nor the style of this magazine appear to give our 
correspondent any very great pleasure, but we are delighted at the interest she takes in 


improving our English (or American?). We would be most happy to see a condensation 
of our Editorial which would be “a perfect example of English.” We would hope, 


however, that it would not contain such solecisms as “‘ a so-called woman of ‘ leisure ’,” 
’ ’ 


when what is apparently meant is “‘ a so-called ‘ woman of leisure ’.” It is kind of Miss 
Thompson to recommend books for our instruction. Our own authority is Webster’s 
Dictionary. Might we suggest that a greater familiarity with it on her part would prevent 
her from cavilling at an admitted use of the word “ feature,” which is given both as 


verb and noun?—ED.] 
(To the Editor of Lire aND Letters To-Day) 


IR,—I thank you for your charming missive of December 31st, 
Orne greatly cheered my awakening to the New Year, and, in 

fact, may claim the unique distinction of moving me to laughter at 
eight a.m. on that morning—the rest of my post consisting of bills and 
other unpleasant repercussions of Christmas. For your sake I rejoice 
that your two weeks’ patient search was rewarded by the pleasure of 
finding a small “ solecism ”’ in my letter. I hate to dash your obvious 
satisfaction by explaining that the slight misplacement of an inverted 
comma was due to my faulty typing, in which art I do not claim to be 
an expert (while you, presumably, claim to be an interpreter of LIFE 
and Letters). Not being an Editor, I am, unhappily, unable to afford 
a typist. However, you might like to point out to yours that she spelt 
“ noun ”—nown, and “ so-called ”—soe-called. 
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According to your own authority, Webster’s Dictionary, a “solecism”’ 
is a breach of syntax, or any impropriety. As my misplacement of a 
comma is obviously not a breach in syntax (the correct arrangement of 
words in sentences), I am forced to the conclusion that you accuse me 
of the latter enormity. I feel compelled, therefore, to place your letter 
in the hands of my solicitor. 

I see that Webster’s Dictionary certainly admits the word “feature ” 
as a verb, but only as a colloquialism (therefore not admissible in an 
Editorial). Other equally reputable lexicographers do not even make 
this concession. 

In case of misunderstanding, I would point out that I have been 
prevented from replying to your letter before this on account of a crushed 
right hand, which is only now beginning to “‘ feature ” without extreme 
pain. I therefore beg you to excuse my bad writing—not being an 
Editor I am unable to afford, etc. 

I also beg you to accept this humble Sonnet with leniency, realising 
that it is the result of physical pain and that the many corrections 
I desire to make would necessitate my arm remaining in its sling for 
another week or more. 

Yours truly and transcendentally,* 
: Marce.L_a W. ‘THOMPSON. 

* “ Rising above ” physical infirmity. 


Trent Meadows, Puddletown, Dorchester. 
To the Onlie Begetter of this Sonnet, 
Mr. R 


WHEN in the Session of Sweet Silent Thought 
I muse regretfully on Life and Letters 
I crave the passing tribute of a sigh 
For those who are my Literary Betters; 
Who yet can not discern a verb or noun, 
Nor tell when sentences should cease their flow 
And many a time begin them with a “‘ But ”— 
Forgive me! I should say ‘‘ Commence’ them so. 
Who camouflage their poverty of thought 
And stultify ideas with verbal fetters, 
While setting Johnson, Swift and Lamb at naught, 
Claiming to mirror Life in English Letters. 
How can we bid the Common Herd cease erring 
When Helicon deputes us Robert Herring? 
[Answer—First, by learning to pronounce our name; secondly, by giving the full title 
to the paper. We find on our carbon of the answer sent to Miss Thompson only one of 
the errors attributed to our secretary, and as Webster includes “ absurdity ” as one of 


the meanings of the debated word, we feel it would be a solecism to continue the corre- 
spondence. We offer Miss Thompson our sympathy over her right hand.—Ep.] 
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AL MUTANABBI AND ARABIC VERSE 


By W. H. STEPHENS 


ONDON, in common accord with other centres of learning and 

culture throughout the world, last year celebrated the millenary of 

one of the greatest of Arab poets—one who was destined to win 

his way, however slowly, to the front rank of international poets; 
one whose work has but just begun to influence English poetry in its 
weakest part—that of metrical development. 

As testimony to the quickened interest of English people in classical 
Arab works, we may note the fact that during October three receptions 
in honour of Al Mutanabbi were held in London. The first of these was 
held jointly by representatives of Arab-speaking countries, the Saudi 
Arabian Minister, the Iraqi Minister, and the Egyptian Chargé 
d’Affaires, at the Egyptian Legation, when appreciations of the great 
poet were made in both English and Arabic. The second reception was 
given by the President and Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, at the 
London Museum; and the third was held at the Royal Egyptian Club, 
when among the speeches there came an Interlude Play, in Arabic, by 
members who represented Al Mutanabbi and another poet watching 
the Sultan at chess with a famous grammarian. 

The speakers at these receptions gave, in English and in Arabic, 
sketches of the career of the poet. Though son of a simple water-carrier, 
he managed to “‘ get educated ”’; and then he became convinced that he 
had a prophetic mission to deliver to the world. The authorities, how- 
ever, imprisoned him on account of his revolutionary doctrines; and 
thereafter he became convinced that he had a poetic mission to outshine 
all other Arab poets in the various glories of their art. 

So in accordance with the usage of the times, he sought a patron of 
letters, and attached himself to the court of Sultan Seif-ud-Dowleh, at 
Aleppo. There his brilliant panegyrics earned his master’s gratitude and 
his rivals’ envy and scorn. These nicknamed him “ Al Mutanabbi,” 
the ‘‘ would-be prophet ”; and his admirers have ever since adopted 
the nickname as a term of affection. ; ¥, 

For about nine years he managed to retain the precarious position of 
court favourite, but at length he was ousted by rivals who worked on the 
foibles of Sultan and poet till he fled to Egypt. There he tried to win 
the favour of Kafur, once slave, then Sultan; but Kafur proved to be 
a disappointment, for the negro did not value the poet’s services at the 
poet’s price. Thence he trekked to Baghdad, where he once more settled 
down; but when he paid a visit to Shiraz, he failed to return; he had 
met bandits on the way. Legend relates that as the poet was about to 
fly from the unequal combat with the brigands, his slave cried out: 
“Shall men say you fled from fight, you who said ‘ The horse, the night, 
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and the desert are my familiars, as well as the pen, the lance, and the 
sword’.” Thus rebuked, he fought on; and, true to his creed, he died. 

But he has left behind him a large body of work, which places him 
with, or above, other great poets such as Abu Nuwwas, Abu’! Atahiyeh, 
and other mighty men of genius among the Arabs. As for international 
rank, only those foreign critics who are obsessed by their own biased 
conceptions of international standards would seek to depose him. _ 

Again, with regard to the character of the poet, there are varying 
judgments, according to bias in outlook on the ethical ideals of the time. 
He sought and begged for patronage, as did Johnson and Addison; he 
praised or cursed his superiors as they helped or failed him, as did 
Dryden and Pope; and so on. It is easy for critics to contrast his great- 
ness of soul with a certain meanness of spirit; his calculating flattery 
with his réle as mentor; his golden talents with his tinsel egotism; yet 
among all the temptations of voluptuous courts he is said to have led 
a clean life; and he shares with George Washington the reputation of 
one who “ never told a lie.” 

The following ode was made by the writer of this article as a snapshot 
of the life of Al Mutanabbi, illustrating his points of circumstance, the 
character of his work, and the estimation in which it is held. At the same 
time it is intended to illustrate his own style, and to give examples of the 
daring imagery in which he revelled. Some of these may seem exag- 
gerated to English readers not familiar with the conceits of Donne, for 
example, but they were current coin in the verse mart of the times ; some 
of them may seem to be far-fetched, but they were never too far for an 
Arab to reach. Take, for example, the conceit in the last line, where the 
panegyrist suggests that the only tomb and monument worthy of 
Al Mutanabbi is “ The Earth ” as a planet! 


MILLENARY OF AL MUTANABBI 
(Metre: , -,,- / ,-,,- ) 


A poet was born 

To sing to us songs 
And though he has slept 
His music is still 


His lyrics of camp 

Of princes and courts 
Of love and of hate 
The halls of the world 


The gems of his thought 
Emblazoned on flags 

To waft from the east 
His magic that flies 


in fulness of time 
of beauty sublime 
a thousand of years 
the joy of our ears 


of desert and field 
of sabre and shield 
ambition and scorn 
of classics adorn 


are ruby and pearl 

the ages unfurl 

on zephyr and breeze 
o’er mountains and seas 
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Al Kufa is famed as crib of his birth 
His life is his verse his tomb is “‘ The Earth ’’. 


N.B.—Punctuation marks are not necessary in English verse of this 
type. They were unknown in Arabic until recently. 


From translations of Arab poems into English one may gain a fair idea 
of subject and treatment, but only a misleading idea of the original 
metrical movement. This latter is owing, not to any lack of skill on the 
part of translators, but partly to our own poverty in metres, and partly 
to our unsound conception of those metres. We have but five standard 
metres as compared with the Arab sixteen; and even so we have been 
taught to suppose that the five classical metres were the foundation 
frames for English verse. But as these metres are based on the conception 
of classical “ long and short ” syllables, they are not suitable for English 
verse, for our “ measures ”’ are based on the conception of “‘ Strokes and 
Flicks*,” as alternations in the rhythms of English syllables. Under such 
handicaps, Arab metres are necessarily falsified; and the plain truth is 
that if an enquirer who knows nothing of Arab metres tries to “‘ get the 
rhythm ” of them from translations hitherto published, he will be led 
astray. 

The foregoing ode is not a translation, therefore it does not suffer 
from one handicap; and it is a stroke-flick rhythm, therefore it does not 
suffer from the other handicap. Furthermore, it is made in one of the 
few Arab Metres which run well in English verse, as will be seen from 
the examples given below. 

Arab metres were drawn from conversation rhythms, by ears that were 
far more alive to the subtleties of word sounds than were those of even 
the ancient Greeks. In Pre-Islamic days nearly all Arabs, men and 
women, were extempore versifiers (much as were most Englishmen in 
pre-Conquest days); and the most familiar of these rhythms were those 
that were timed by horsehoof, camelfoot, and anvil—those that ran well 
to themes of work and travel. 

In Arab verse a short syllable consists of two sound-elements, 
a consonant and short vowel, such as ¢d; but a long syllable has three 
elements, two consonants divided by a short vowel, such as tan, or one 
consonant with a long vowel or diphthong, such as lou. Hence Arab 
verse comes in “‘ short waves ”’ of two specified values, which give an 
alternation suitable for beautiful melodies in perfect time. The signifi- 
cance of this is apparent when we consider that a flick in English has 
a range of one, two, or three elements, rarely more; as in 4, im, by; 
whereas a stroke has a range up to seven or eight elements, such as 
strengths. (N.B. A long vowel counts for two elements, and #h is a single 
sound-element.) Hence we cannot expect to find in English any 


* For the new restatement of English Prosody, see Elements of English Verse. 
W.H. Stephens. (Macmillan.) 
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approach to the beautiful metrical timing that is possible in Arabic. 
If we add to the comparison the rarity of blunders in Arab verse, and 
the frequency of long-short blunders in English verse, the difference is 
still more invidious. 

A glance at the following table of Arab metres will suffice to show that 
the Arabs were fond of double strokes and triple strokes, which are 
schemic throughout most of their poems. We should not, however, jump 
to the conclusion that Arab verse has a heavy movement, if we compare 
the lines in English with their Arab equivalents, for the average length 
(with weight of stress) for Arab strokes is as three compared with four 
for English strokes. But here the special interest for us lies in the fact 
that although double strokes and triple strokes have always been used 
as “‘ accidentals ”’ in our verse, they have never until lately been made 
schemic throughout a poem. Herein lies a great opportunity for the 
development of our own neglected technique in versification. As 
examples of what can be done in this opening, we may cite*, as of special 
interest to rising poets: 

A poet was born / in fulness of time 

What the Day brings | comes bethought 

The delight of Youth / is the scorn of Age 

This land is ours | though oth-ers come / (and go) 
— The wind is high / and Fear flies fast 


RHYTHMS OF SIXTEEN ARAB METRES 
1. A long stroke / a long strong stroke Sak GS 
2. Stretching broad chests / straight for home —_--|/-- 
3. Spread wide the herbs / here and there ---/-- 
4. In a perfect mould / is the verse of Amr yon [yon 
5. In fulness of time / a Poet was born Sahel |e 
6. A trilled loud voice / a sweet far sound ---/--- 
7 
8 
9 


Z 
Se Soe 
Pepe see 


. Now trembling sore / now grumbling loud ——— /——= 

. Running long hours / over parched sand eget pak eae 

. Swift-footed gales / bring winter storms —-, /--— 
10. Flow ancient Nile / blessing tillage —-— / —-, 
11. Light of soft wing / far speeds the dove ---/--- 
12. He shares a blame / stirring all hearts ~-/—-- 
13. Shortened leisure / takes us from fields —-,/ -,,- 
14. Pulled stubby tails / tell us weird tales --- /--- 
15. Follow Fate / where it leads —-|/-- 
16. A close step / will keep time --/,-- 


.N.B.—In some poems the above feet are repeated (in the same line) 
without variation; in others, with variation, which is schemic for the 


ee ee ee eee eee, 

* These poems are in The Poetry Review, March, May, 1935; September, 
November, 1936. I am now engaged in preparing a few score examples of other 
Measures. Perhaps other poets will join in this work of development. 
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whole poem; but all metres are subject to occasional variations, as a rule 
in scheduled positions in the line; and, in addition, to specific licences. 
Readers who wish to get an idea of the vast complexity of this unique 
prosody should glance at the Grammar of Wright or Palmer. 

Any strangeness in the above lines is due to my having as a student 
made them as mnemonics to suggest the Arab rhythm and the name 
(e.g. long, stretching). Here, as distinctions of Quantity, an Arab long 
syllable is represented by an English stroke (a significative or root syllable), 
and an Arab short by an English flick (a relational particle or affix). For 
these distinctions see my Elements of English Verse (Macmillan). 

The best period, the Classical Period, of Arab poetry dates far back 
to the times when the Angles and Saxons were invading, and settling in, 
our own country; and it continues to such time as our Mercian king 
Penda was fighting the final battles of heathenism against Christianity 
in England. It closes at the time when the Arab Prophet Muhammad 
began to fight the battles of Islam; and a convenient date is that of the 
Hegira, 622,A.D., which is the Year One of all Muhammadans throughout 
the world. 

To this period belong the Seven Golden Poems; and these odes set 
the standard for later Arab verse. The ode was recited in half lines 
(like our own Anglo-Saxon verse), and it carried the same rhyme 
throughout, even when the poem ran to 120 lines. The poet was most 
careful in his opening line to give the normal metre, and to give the 
rhyme twice, so as to impress the standard on his audience. He might 
make certain variations from the norm, but only at specified positions 
in the line, so as to avoid stumbling of the tongue and perplexity of the 
ear; hence the rhythmic movement was always perfectly clear to both 
reciter and hearer. 

As for subject matter, the early sections were a conventional prelude 
to the theme; the prelude might include sections of: Sorrow at the sight 
of the deserted encampment of a beloved; reminiscence of a love 
episode; description of a swift camel as a solace, to “eat miles of 
desert ”; incidental episode, of natural scenery; after which the poet 
would abruptly turn to his theme, probably one of tribal triumph. 

Without reflection, most of us would be inclined to condemn such 
verse as stereotyped and lacking in originality; but we should bear in 
mind the fact that the ambition of each poet was to excel his forerunner— 
to beat him at his own game. Arabs strove to excel in beauty of diction, 
as did the Latins; not in originality of thought, as did the Greeks. One 
consequence of this long-sustained attitude towards poetry was that 
although the Arabs can equal or surpass the combined anthologies of the 
lyrical poetry of all the countries of Western Europe, their dramatic 
output is far inferior to that of any one of them; so is their epic work. 

Let it be understood at the same time that the Arabs had a start of 
many centuries, in some cases a millenary, before the classical period of 
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any of the modern languages of Western Europe. Furthermore, though 
the Arabs can boast that the purity and elegance of their own classical 
period is incomparably greater than that of any of these countries during 
their classical period, yet the Arabs began with the overwhelming advan- 
tage of an absolutely pure vocabulary and style, based_on current 
colloquial forms of the period, without any foreign alloy. The range of 
thought for these pre-Islamic Arabs was extremely limited; their style 
of expression was extremely simple, but it had the advantage of becoming 
standardised for future generations in the purest Arabic. 

Arab foreign conquests began about the time of the death of the 
Prophet, and they eventually extended from Central Asia to Morocco 
and Spain. During these conquests the uncultured tribesmen annexed 
not only the material, but also the intellectual resources of the Persian 
and the Eastern Roman Empires, also of Spain; and Arab culture 
actually developed European arts and sciences a few stages further. 

For the sake of comparison, we may here pause to note that the 
purest age of English poetry is that of the Anglo-Saxon times; but the 
ecclesiastical invasion of England by the Latins, followed by the political 
invasion of the Normans, alloyed our vocabulary and our rhythms of 
speech to such an extent that in the Golden Age of English Literature 
(the days of Queen Elizabeth) our language had changed so much in 
vocabulary and sound (though not so much in grammar) that classical 
English (Anglo-Saxon) was too strange to be understood. Now it is 
studied in our universities as if it were a foreign language. But the 
Arab conquests (of other countries and other languages) resulted in no 
such disastrous change in Arabic. Pre-Islamic Arabic poetry is to-day 
read in the secondary schools. 

The Arabic standard for prose will always be the Koran, the 
revelation vouchsafed to Muhammad, the ‘“‘ Seal of the Prophets,”’ of 
whom Muslims acknowledge seven, the sixth being Christ. The Koran 
is Islamic in thought, but pre-Islamic in style; for the sayings of 
Muhammad were collected and arranged into “ suras ’ by men who 
were born in the Classical Age. Hence the diction of both poetry and 
prose were standardised in the simplest and purest style of the best 
Arab period. The rhythms are similar, though in prose they are not 
patterned ; their free rhythms run on as do those of our own free verse; 
in impassioned passages the prose is almost verse, especially when 
rhyming cadences are frequent. 

The Koran is unique in world literature as being the only book in the 
world which is read daily in primary schools by young children with the 
same pronunciation as that of the original speech of thirteen centuries 
ago. One secret of this fact lies in the law that no copy of the Koran 
may be printed without the pronunciation marks of every syllable—and 
every syllable is phonetically written. Another is that an unbroken line 
of professional reciters has recited the Koran from memory since the 
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earliest times until now, with probably undeviating accuracy of expres- 
sion. A third is that the Islamic sciences (Theology, Jurisprudence, 
Literature) have always based their style on that of the Koran. . 

As English suffered from alloy in its vocabulary after the Norman 
Conquest, so did Arabic after the Arab Conquests; and though both 
gained enormously in vocabulary* and in thought, both suffered in 
purity of diction; both became hybridised. Both had a Golden Age 
afterwards; Arabic in the time of Harun-er-Rashid and Al Mamun; 
English in the time of Elizabeth and James I. Arabic, however, had been 
already standardised for both poetry and prose; English has since been 
standardised for prose by the Bible, but its poetry has not been, and can- 
not yet be standardised by any poet or any body of verse, for its metrical 
development is still in its infancy. But is standardisation advisable, or 
possible for us? That may involve arrest of development. 

One curious effect of standardisation may be noted for guidance. 
The Arabian Nights is not a “ classic’ in Arabic, although it is so in 
most of the European languages into which it has been translated. In 
style it falls far below the Arabic standard; for although it is based on 
the current colloquial phrasing of its time (as was the Koran in its time), 
yet the Arab Conquests had led to a debasement of the colloquial style, 
much as the Norman Conquest had done for English. 

Since their Golden Age both English and Arabic have had minor 
periods of efflorescence and decay; both are now on the eve of a renais- 
sance. In England, reaction against the Great War stimulated revolu- 
tionary thought in every department of intellectual and social interest ; 
and the lashing attacks of insurrectionist free-versers has at last aroused 
our “‘ makers of verse ” into a determined effort to develop and discipline 
our metrical resources; in other words, to make new patterns for our 
own verse which may give adequate expression to the movements of 
our social revolution. In the Muslim world the violent urge towards 
independent nationalism is throbbing through the hearts of both 
cultured and uncultured folk; and it is finding expression in pen and 
sword ; but the first surge of every outburst of violence is the old convic- 
tion of Al Mutanabbi: 

“ The Sword is more telling than the Pen.” 

Recently the developments of modern science in foreign countries 
have brought into Arabic another vast influx of foreign words, thus 
further hybridising the language. The Arab translators of European 
science-manuals found it easier to adopt the foreign ready-made terms 
than to form new Arab words from the old roots, plentiful and adequate 


EE er pedis 2D ee eh eal ee! ae a a 

* So vast is this vocabulary that no Arab Professor can know his own language as 
comprehensively as an English Professor knows his. For example, the names for camel 
and horse run into hundreds. Hence one can understand why it is normal for professors 
to have a dictionary on the table during even viva voce examinations. Yet the professors 
had had, as students, a normal working day of 10-14 hours ! 
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though they were. Again, the development of journalism on European 
lines is already modifying the written and spoken sentence; and political 
dynamic is already stamping the new phrases as sterling coinage. But 
much as, in spite of similar verbal invasions, our Anglo-Saxon vocabulary 
and grammatical forms of speech are still to-day the basis of our speech, 
our prose, and our verse, so will classical Arabic remain the basis for 
future colloquialism and literature. The Arabic of to-morrow will look 
different in printed garb, but not in genius, from the manuscript of 
the Koran. 
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THAT FOUR-FLUSHER PROSPERO 


By GEORGE GARRETT 


** As I told thee 
Before, I am subject to a tyrant: 
A sorcerer, that by his cunning hath 
Cheated me of this island.” 
(The Tempest, Act III, Scene 2.) 


O Caliban described his master over three centuries ago, yet 
many people still regard Prospero as the “ personification of 
goodness.” A careful reading of The Tempest should quickly 
dispel that impression. 

The first scene of Act I is the deck of a sailing-ship caught in a storm 
near the coast of an island in the Mediterranean. The boatswain 
awaits instructions for his men. 

Master: “ Speak to the mariners: fall to it yarely, 
Or we run ourselves aground: bestir, bestir.” 

Much crashing of thunder increases the distress of those aboard ship. 
Sopping mariners rush about. “ All lost!” they wail. ‘‘ To prayers, to 
prayers. All lost!’’ Old Gonzalo, the counsellor, is particularly 
alarmed: ‘“‘ The King and prince at prayers,” he cries. ‘‘ Let us assist 
them, for our case is as theirs.” From within the cabins come agonised 
yells of despair: ‘Mercy on us. We split, we split! Farewell, my wife 
and children! Farewell, brother! We split, we split, we split! ”’ 

Right away it is made clear that a king and prince are aboard the 
sinking ship. It is important to remember the prince for he becomes the 
chief reason for Prospero’s scheming behaviour during the next three 
hours which cover the action of the play. 

The second scene is on the island where we are introduced to Prospero 
and his daughter Miranda, now aged fifteen and marriageable. ‘This 
is in keeping with the custom of that period. Miranda, having seen the 
wreck, is very upset and is appealing to her father: 

“‘ If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer! A brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dash’d all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls! They perish’d.” 

In spite of her anxiety, she is told by Prospero: “ ‘There is no harm 
done.” 

Cc 
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“ T’ve done nothing but in care of thee,”’ he says. 
(Of thee, my dear one! Thee, my daughter.) : 

(We can imagine the old schemer saying to himself: “ Be patient, 
girl. Daddy has a big surprise for you. A real live prince! For you're 
a princess, my dear, my dear, and soon you'll be Queen of the May.”) 
Whether this is so or not, he decides at last to tell Miranda, who has 
lived on the island since she was three years old, who and what she 
really is: “‘ The hour’s now come.” 

“‘ Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years since 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. . . . And his only heir 
A princess.” 

Miranda, quite naturally, is eager to know what foul play has brought 
them to this island. Prospero, in a long speech, explains how he, being 
wrapt in secret studies, entrusted the management of the state to his 
brother, Antonio. Antonio was not long in getting in on the “ graft.” 
Prospero, while not exactly calling it that, very aptly describes the 
condition: 

“Antonio . . . Having both the key, 
Of officer and office, set all hearts 
To what tune pleased his ear; that now he was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And suck’d my verdure out on’t.” 

Eventually Antonio becomes ambitious enough actually to believe 
he is the duke. His next move is to dump Prospero as far off as possible. 
In this he is assisted by the King of Naples. Prospero tells Miranda 
how the conspirators did their job: 

“* A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan; and i’ the dead of darkness, 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying self. . . . 
In few they hurried us aboard a bark; 
Bore us some leagues to sea; where they prepared 
A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigged, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively had quit it; there they hoist us, 
To cry to the sea that roared to us; ”’ 

Cast adrift in this dangerous plight, they were enabled to survive 
through the risky kindness of the noble Gonzalo, who, as Prospero 
admits : 

“ food and water 
Out of his charity (who then being appointed 
Master of this design) did give us; with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries 
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Which since have steaded much; so, of his gentleness, 
Knowing I lov’d my books, he furnish’d me, 

From my own library, with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom.” 

Prospero has not exaggerated Gonzalo’s gentleness. He is that and 
more. Shakespeare rightly termed him “ the honest old counsellor.” 
We can fully appreciate his generous treatment of Prospero. In return 
we'll see how Prospero slyly tortures him almost to the end of the play. 

Miranda is anxious to know more about Gonzalo: “ Would I might 
ever see that man,” she says. 

This is an awkward request for Prospero to grant before his own 
secret planning of Miranda’s future is properly under way. So he 
evades the question and wafts her to sleep. Miranda is at an impression- 
able age and likely to fall in love with the first well-dressed chap that 
crosses her path. It might just as easily be the jovial and friendly-dis- 
posed Stephano as Ferdinand, the King’s son. A lot depends on who 
comes first. Miranda judges by externals: ‘“ Caliban is a villain she 
does not love to look on.”” (Act I, Scene 2.) Against this, compare her 
instant pleasure on seeing the group of well-groomed courtiers in Act V: 

“How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in it! ”’ 

Amongst those people are Sebastian, who but an hour since had 
conspired to kill Gonzalo and her prospective father-in-law; also 
Antonio, her false uncle, one of the ‘‘ bad sons her grandmother’s good 
womb had borne.” Prospero proves his astuteness in having her meet 
Ferdinand first: 

“ This is the third man that ever I saw,” she says, 
“ The first that ever I sigh’d for.” (Act I, Scene 2.) 

And Prospero comments: ‘‘ They’re both in either’s power.’ He 
ought to know. He has deliberately arranged that to happen. We are 
given the hint beforehand: 

“ T find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I count not but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.” (Act I, Scene 2.) 

Quite true. Prospero, through his magic art, is staging a come-back. 
He intends to return to Milan as the duke, but first making sure that 
Miranda is wedded to Ferdinand, the king’s son. All this must be 
definitely settled within three hours. 

Prospero is a fast worker. Though he aims high, he cannot possibly 
lose. The power is in his own hands. The manner in which he abuses 
it fully confirms Caliban’s condemnation. Prospero isa tyrant, a sorcerer, 
and cunning. We find ample evidence of his viciousness in his first 


conversation with Ariel: 
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PROSPERO. “‘ Hast thou, spirit, 
Performed to point the tempest that I bade thee? 
ARIEL. To every article. 


I boarded the King’s ship ; now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement: sometime I’d divide 

And burn in many places; on the topmast, _ 

The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly. 
. . . Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad, and play’d 

Some tricks of desperation. All but mariners 

Plung’d in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel, 

Then all afire with me.” 

“ There’s no harm done,” Prospero has twice told Miranda. If the 
scaring of helpless people to such an extent that they believe hell is 
let loose is no harm, what is? A thunder and lightning storm at sea is 
a horrifying experience. Adding a fire to it is an act of fiendishness. 
“In every cabin I flamed amazement.”’ Everybody on the wrecked ship 
must suffer accordingly. They do, or why would they “ plunge in the 
foaming brine”? The rest of the fleet, believing the king’s ship lost, are 
bound sadly home for Naples. What matter, so long as all this suits 
Prospero’s purpose? 

he king’s son has been landed by himself “ cooling the air with 
sighs.’ As Prospero is pleased with the report, Ariel considers this an 
opportune moment to ask for his own liberty, which had been promised 
a year back. 
“* T pray thee, 

Remember, I have done thee worthy service; 

Told thee no lies, made no mistakings, serv’d 

Without grudge or grumblings: Thou didst promise 

To bate me a full year.”’ 

He soon discovers whether ungrudged services or promises mean 
much to Prospero. The one word to rile that old tyrant is ‘‘ Liberty.” 
Its effect here is immediate. ‘‘ My brave Ariel ’’ becomes “‘ moody,” 
“‘ malignant,” and a liar. Prospero raves on: 

“ If thou more murmur’st, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 
Thou hast howl’d away twelve winters.”’ (Act I, Scene 2.) 
Very quickly Ariel begs pardon and disappears to carry out his 
master’s bidding. Prospero wakens Miranda: 
“We'll visit Caliban my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 
MIRANDA. Tis a villain, sir, 
I do not love to look on.” 
O Caliban! Why weren’t you born with a prettier face, a sprinkle of 
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blue blood, and an introduction to a smart tailor? As it is, Prospero 
admits you are some use: 
“We cannot miss* him: he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood; and serve in offices 

That profit us. What, ho! Slave! Caliban! 

Thou earth, thou! Speak... . 

Come forth, thou tortoise . . . Thou poisonous slave 

Got by the devil himself upon thy wicked dam, come forth.” 

Surely this is the scurrilous language of a bully? No wonder Caliban 

curses back. 

CaiBan. “ As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both! a south-west blow on ye, 
And blister you all o’er. 

PROSPERO. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, 
Side stitches that shall pen thy breath up; urchinst 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee: thou shall be pinch’d 
As thick as honeycombs, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made them.” (Act I, Scene 2.) 

Although this means for Caliban an unmerciful plaguing from 
“hedgehogs that lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount their 
pricks at my footfall,” he is still defiant. He resents being exploited. 
He cannot forget that Prospero has cheated him out of the island: 
“* I must eat my dinner,” he replies. 

“This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak’st from me. When thou camest first, 
Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me; wouldst give me 
Water with berries in’t; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night: and then I lov’d thee, 
And show’d thee all the qualities of the isle, 
The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and fertile; 
Cursed be that I did.” 

Thirty years before The Tempest was written, Drake had voyaged 
around the world, finding native races that were “‘ tractable, free, of a 
loving nature, and without guile or treachery.” (Fletcher.) In some 
places, they regarded Drake and his men as gods, showing them the 
“ fresh springs, the barren places and fertile,” and loading them with 
gifts. Nearly a century before, Columbus had recorded identical 
experiences. ; 

Shakespeare, on coming to London only a few years after Drake’s 
return, was bound to hear of the many escapades, and be somewhat 

* Miss = do without 
t+ Urchins = hedgehogs 
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impressed. Another point that suggests he drew from this source is the 
reference to Caliban’s mother, Sycorax, who was banished from Algiers 
to the island. 
“This blue-eyed hag was hither brought with child, 
And here was left by the sailors.”” (Act I, Scene 2.) 

Drake’s chaplain, Francis Fletcher, mentions an incident on the 
Moroccan coast. “ During the time of our abode at this place our 
General (Drake) being ashore was visited by certain of the people of 
the country who brought down with them a woman, a Moor (with her 
babe hanging upon her dry dug, having scarce life in herself, much less 
milk to nourish her child) to be sold as a horse or a cow and a calf by 
her side.” 

We know how Daniel Defoe converted the castaway Alexander Selkirk 
into the story of Robinson Crusoe. Was it not just as easy for Shakespeare 
to mould that Moor woman into a play as a witch? These were the days 
of witchcraft in England, when any poor woman “‘ grown into a hoop,” 
crooked and bent, was liable to be burnt or banished. “‘ A witch. and 
her freckled whelp ” would be villains to the same theatre audience that 
would readily accept the sorcery of a Prospero and be gulled by him. 

Caliban was gulled. ‘‘ Wouldst give me water with berries in’t ” 
is the clue. We find it confirmed later in a speech of his to Stephano who, 
too, ‘“‘ has made much of him ”’ and set him drunk. 

“ T'll show thee every fertile inch of the island, 
And I’ll kiss thy foot: I prithee, be my god. 
. . . I'll show thee the best springs; Ill pluck thee berries, 
Ill fish for thee, and get thee wood enough.” 
(Act IT, Scene 2.) 

This speech contains the gist of the last few lines spoken earlier to 
Prospero and quoted above. Trinculo, who happens to be present the 
second time Caliban so willingly volunteers his services, calls him weak- 
minded, credulous, puppy-headed, and ridiculous. His opinion seems 
a correct one in the light of Caliban’s further speech to Stephano: 

““ T prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 
Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmoset; I’ll bring thee 
To clustering filberts, and sometimes I’ll get thee 
Young scamels from the rock.”’ (Act II, Scene 2.) 

These are all delicacies, the acquiring of which will entail plenty of 
labour. Yet Caliban will risk the dangers, too. His open nature makes 
him easy to exploit. Prospero has long since taken advantage of it to 
become the sinister ruler of the island. Caliban is his slave-prisoner. 

You sty me in this hard rock, whilst you do keep from me the rest of 
the island.” Exactly; he exists to be bawled at and tormented. 
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“Thou most lying slave,” (roars Prospero) 

‘“ Whom stripes may move, not kindness! I have us’d thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care; and lodg’d thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child.” (Act I, Scene 2.) 

Now this appears black against Caliban. How much he is to blame 
we do not know, but turning over a few more pages, we find the innocent 
Miranda thrusting “ bashful cunning ” aside and offering herself to 
a man she has met but an hour since. (Act III, Scene 1.) Further on, 
in Act IV, Scene 1, Prospero warns Ferdinand about “ breaking the 
virgin knot before the holy rites are ministered.” Ferdinand swears 
that the “‘ most opportune place shall never melt his honour into lust,” 
yet a few moments later Prospero has to warn him again: 

““ Look, thou be true; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein; the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i’ the blood: be more abstemious, 
Or else, good night your vow.” (Act IV, Scene 1.) 

No more warnings are necessary, for Ferdinand has previously 
suffered at the hands of “ gentle ” Prospero, “‘ crabbed and composed 
of harshness,”’ to repeat his own words. (Act III, Scene 1.) If the 
cultured Ferdinand has to be restrained, there is some excuse for 
Caliban. He is not debarred on account of his colour. Miranda is 
destined to accept an African for her brother-in-law. (Act II, Scene 1.) 
But the brother-in-law is a king, not, like Caliban, a forced slave. 
Therein lies the difference. Once again he is threatened for answering 
back: 

“ Hagseed, hence! 
Fetch us in some fuel; and be quick, thou wert best, 
To answer other business. Shrugg’st thou, malice? 
If thou neglect’st, or doth unwillingly 
What I command, I’ll rack thee with old cramps; 
Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din.” (Act I, Scene 2.) 

Caliban is terrified. ‘“‘ No, pray thee,” he pleads, and goes off. 
Miranda during the whole of the scene has made no effort to stay her 
father’s threats. To her, Caliban is only the man-of-all-work; the fellow 
that lights the fire and brings the wood; the dishwasher. He’s certainly 
no handsome prince. Prospero will have nothing less for his little girl. 
So the invisible Ariel entices Ferdinand in. Miranda at first thinks he 
is a spirit. 

MIRANDA. “T might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

PROSPERO (aside). It goes on, 
As my soul prompts it.” 
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Of course it goes on. No modern matchmaking mother could hope 
to do the trick so well. Prospero beams. ‘“‘ At the first sight they have 
changed eyes,” says he. And, later on: “ It works.” Could anything 
be more simple? But he has all his wits about him. So that his plan 
will not appear too barefaced he inflicts a few heart-pangs. To this end, 
he tells deliberate lies. They’re not the first; they won’t be the last. 
He has lied to Miranda about the wreck: ‘‘ There’s no harm done.” 
He who has caused the wreck and had Ferdinand brought in front of 
him, now charges the prince with being an impostor and a traitor: 

“ , . . thou dost here usurp 
The name thou ow’st not; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island, as a spy to win it 
From me, the Lord on’t.” 

Ferdinand, stung by these lying insults, draws his sword, is immedi- 
ately disarmed, and is ordered off to a task of wood-carrying, much to 
the dismay of Miranda, who blurts out her sympathy: 

** Be of comfort; 
My father’s of a better nature, sir, 
Than he appears by speech; this is unwonted, 
Which now came from him.” 

She seems to have forgotten that only a few minutes ago Prospero 
had behaved much worse towards Caliban. 

In Act II, Scene 1, we become better acquainted with Gonzalo, “ the 
honest old counsellor.’ He beseeches the king and his company to be 
merry over their lucky escape: 

“ Our hint of woe 
Is common; every day some sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant, and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe.” 

But the king is too grieved over the loss of his son, whom he believes 
drowned. Gonzalo tries to brighten the atmosphere by changing the 
topic of conversation. He talks about how ideal matters would be if he 
were king of the island: 

“* All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
Would I not have, but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance 

_ To feed my innocent people.” 

Utopian, perhaps, but something to reflect on. Shortly afterwards, 
Ariel sneaks in and causes Gonzalo and the king to drop into a deep 
sleep. They fell together, as by consent; they dropped as by a thunder- 
stroke.” In this comatose condition they are exposed to a murderous 
conspiracy against their lives by Sebastian and Antonio, the same 
Antonio “ that would not let twenty consciences stand between him and 
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Milan.” Why Prospero should connive at this is not too clear at first. 
If it is merely to prove what wicked cut-throats Antonio and Sebastian 
are, we already know. That is, at least, one good reason why Gonzalo 
should be protected from them. Actually the situation favours Antonio’s 
grabbing ambition. “‘ O that you bore the mind that I do,” he says to 
Sebastian. ‘‘ What a sleep were this for advancement! ” 

Just as they are about to plunge their swords into Gonzalo and the 
king, Ariel re-enters: 

““ My master through his art foresees the danger 
That these his friends are in; and sends me forth, 
(For else his project dies) to keep them living.” 

There is more than gallery play here. There is craft behind Prospero’s 
timely intervention. He has quietly placed his friends in danger, but 
with a flourish pulls them out again. Why? ‘“‘ For else his project dies.” 
His project is to land in Naples as soon as possible for the marriage of 
Miranda and Ferdinand. Throughout the play he stresses it. It is 
almost his last word. 

* Now, ’tis true, 
I must be here confined by you, 
Or sent to Naples. . 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails, 
Which was to please: ” (Epilogue.) 

Please whom? Prospero first, and then the public accustomed to a 
happy ending. They don’t mind a few strings being pulled. But there 
are limits. ‘The murder of Gonzalo would cause an outcry against 
Prospero’s base ingratitude; the murder of the king would completely 
ruin the show. It would be too patent then that Prospero intends his 
daughter to be the queen of Naples. ; 

Prospero is not so crude. He won’t spoil a good thing. If by popular 
consent Miranda can’t become the present queen of Naples, Prospero 
will see to it that she becomes the next. It pays him to keep Gonzalo 
and the king alive, “ for else his project dies.” 

That the old schemer can hardly control himself we’ve seen earlier. 
“It goes on as my soul prompts it.” “ At the first sight they have 
changed eyes.” “It works.” Listen to his comments after he has heard 
the two “‘ darlings ”’ confessing their love to each other: 

“So glad of this asthey, I cannotbe, 
Who are surprised with all; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more.” (Act III, Scene 2.) ; 
That’s frank enough. Ferdinand and Miranda may be surprised, 
but Prospero is not. 
‘‘ Now does my project gather to a head: 
My charms crack not: my spirits obey; and time 
Goes upright with his carriage.”’ (Act V, Scene 1.) 
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In fact, everything is hunky-dory. And here’s more of it after he has 
revealed his identity to the king, who is yet a bit dazed. 
ALONZO. “ Tf thou be’st Prospero 
Give us particulars of thy preservation: 
How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wrecked upon this shore; where I have lost, 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is! 
My dear son, Ferdinand. 

PROSPERO. I rather think, 
You have not sought her help; of whose soft grace, 
For the like loss I have her sovereign aid, 
And rest myself content.” 

Rest himself content, to be sure. It’s all plain sailing now. He has 
nothing to lose. But when the master and boatswain are brought in 
moping, and the latter relates how after ‘“‘ several noises of roaring, 
shrieking, howling, jingling chains and more diversity of sounds, they 
awoke to find the ship in trim full,” the king, already suspecting there is 
trickery afoot, is compelled to speak his mind: 

“This is as strange a maze as e’er men trod: 
And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of: some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge.”’ (Act V, Scene 1.) 

To which the wily Prospero gives ready answer. ‘“‘ Don’t be vexed 
over all this strange business,” he says. “‘ At picked leisure which shall 
be shortly, and when you are alone, I'll explain everything.”’ That picked 
leisure will be when he has retired to Milan after ‘‘ the nuptials of these 
our dear-beloved are solemnized.” That is, once the “‘ project” is 
crowned, the dream come true. His bit of philosophising does not seem 
so ambiguous now: 

“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.”’ 

The realisation of that dream is Prospero’s uppermost thought. As a 
consequence, there is scant consideration for the sensitive old creature 
Gonzalo, who suffers a succession of shocks that are piled on without 
remorse or apology. 

He is dragged through the storm described by Miranda and Ariel 
(Act I, Scene 2). His life is again exposed to danger in Act II, Scene 1, 
where he wakens with a start: 

“Tis best we stand upon our guard, 
Or that we quit this place: let’s draw our weapons.” 

In Act III, Scene 3, we find him sore and aching: 

i By lakin, I can go no further, sir,” he tells the king. 
My old bones ache; here’s a maze trod, indeed, 
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Through forthrights and meanders. By your patience, 
I needs must rest me.” 

Completely exhausted by his devotion to a grief-worn father, he sits 
down, a likelier prey than ever to the murderous Antonio and Sebastian. 
In this helpless predicament, he is one of the party tantalised by the 
appearance of a sumptuous banquet which is just as suddenly whisked 
away to the accompaniment of thunder and lightning. Ariel,asthe harpy, 
cannot be blamed for what occurs here or elsewhere. He acts entirely on 
Prospero’s instructions, being complimented each time. “ Bravely the 
figure of the harpy thou hast performed,” he is told on this occasion. 

There is no sympathy for Gonzalo in his rude disappointment. 
Instead, Prospero gloats over the misery of those in his power, then 
hurries off to supervise a delightful spectacular masque that will enchant 
young Ferdinand and further advance the “ project.” Ferdinand is 
also entertained to some Prosperian wise-cracking: 

“The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” (Act IV, Scene 1.) 

All very beautiful and true. But if Prospero sincerely believes this, 
why does he persist in persecuting his helpless captives? ‘There is only 
one answer. He is a tyrant, a bully, a demon. He is chockful of vanity. 
Every move he makes is to show what he can do. Nobody can stop him. 
He is a selfish old rascal, otherwise Gonzalo would not be left as in one 
instance to worry over the king, who in his despair talks of suicide. 

“Therefore my son 1’ the ooze is bedded; and 
Ill seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded.” (Act IIT, Scene 3.) __ 

There’s no peace for Gonzalo. To the last act of the play we see him 
suffer. 

“* His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds.”’ (Act V, Scene 1.) 

Later on he is driven to declare: 

‘* All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here: some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country.”’ (Act V, Scene 1.) 

Prospero, at hand again, hears this. Does he rush forward to comfort 
the old man? He does not. Consistent in his hypocrisy he embraces 
the king first. The “‘ project ” is the prime consideration. ; 

Where Gonzalo can be so ill-treated we expect little respite for Caliban. 
He has been longer at the mercy of Prospero, hence his haunting fear: 

“* His spirits hear me, 
And yet I needs must curse. But they’ll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin shows, pitch me i’ the mire, 
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Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dark 

Out of my way, unless he bid them; but 

For every trifle are they set upon me: 

Sometimes like apes, that mow and chatter at me, 
And after, bite me; then like hedgehogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 

Their pricks at my footfall; sometime am I 

All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues, 

Do hiss me into madness.” (Act II, Scene 2.) 

Kind, gentle Prospero? His plaguing spirits adopt every conceivable 
shape. That is why Caliban is afraid at first sight of 'Trinculo, the 
shipwrecked jester: 

“* Here comes a spirit of his and to torment me 
For bringing wood in slowly: I'll fall flat, 
Perchance, he will not mind me.” 

Trinculo, approaching nearer, thinks Caliban a washed-up fish; on 
closer examination, maybe a dead Indian. Stooping down, he opens 
Caliban’s long gaberdine frock, and is satisfied he is a man: “ This is 
no fish, but an islander that hath lately suffered by a thunderbolt.” 

Stephano enters next, drunk and singing. Caliban, more afraid than 
ever, trembles all over. Stephano, staring at him, thinks he has a touch 
of ague or else is in a fit, and offers him some sack to drink: ‘“‘ Open your 
mouth,” he urges. “‘ Here is that which will give language to you, cat; 
open your mouth; This will shake your shaking, I can tell you, and that 
soundly ; you cannot tell who’s your friend.” 

Were ever words more appropriate than these to Caliban in his present 
frightened condition? He can hardly contain himself. ‘‘ That’s a brave 
god,” he says, ‘“‘ and bears celestial liquor: I will kneel to him.”’ Caliban 
is evidently prepared to serve anyone who will treat him with kindness. 
Prospero does not do so. It is not surprising then that Caliban welcomes 
a chance to rid himself of such a master, and in his place put Stephano, 
the hail-fellow-well-met. Stephano being agreeable, Caliban tells him 
wherein lies Prospero’s power: 

““ Remember, first to possess his books; for without them 
He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command.” (Act III, Scene 2.) 

“ Without his books he’s but a sot as Iam.” Caliban is on sure ground 
here. Despite his bitterness against Prospero, he wishes no harm to 
Miranda and impresses this on Stephano: 

Cauipan. “And that most deeply to consider, is 
The beauty of his daughter; he himself 
Calls her a non-pareil: I ne’er saw woman, 
But only Sycorax my dam, and she; 
But she as far surpasseth Sycorax, 
As greatest does least. 
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STEPHANO. Is it so great a lass? 
Cauipan. Ay, lord; she will become thy bed I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood.” (Act III, Scene 2.) 


_ There is no indication here that Caliban has designs on Miranda for 
himself. Prospero is the person he is dead against. Surely he has been 
provoked often enough. Why should it be wrong for him to free himself 
from such a tyrant, yet right for that tyrant to play his diabolical tricks 
on friend and foe alike? After a lapse of twelve years he shows no sign 
of moderation until the last act, when Ariel tells him of the prisoners. 

“The King, 
His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted, 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brimful of sorrow and dismay, but chiefly 
Him that you term’d, sir, ‘ That good old lord Gonzaio.’ ” 
(Act V, Scene 1.) 


He orders Ariel to release these prisoners the while he remains invis- 
ible. As they stand herded together, he gives them a final look-over 
before lifting the spell: 

*“ A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains, 
Now useless, boiled within thy skull.” (Act V, Scene 1.) 


What awful punishment he must have inflicted on Caliban! Anyway, 
at last he seems to be softening. Let’s see what happens next. Still 
invisible, he forgives the king: the “ project ” demands that; also Sebas- 
tian and Antonio, ‘“‘ whom to call brother would infect my mouth.” All 
their past and recent crimes are reviewed. He has forgotten nothing: 

“ Most cruelly 
Didst thou, Alonzo, use me and my daughter: 
Thy brother was a furtherer in the act :— 
Thou’rt pinched for it now, Sebastian,—Flesh and blood, 
You, brother mine, that entertained ambition, 
Expell’d remorse and nature; who, with Sebastian 
(Whose inward pinches are most strong) 
Would here have kill’d your King; I do forgive thee, 
Unnatural though thou art.” 


There’s no mention of the attempt to kill Gonzalo; he doesn’t matter 
very much. The King does, being directly bound up with the success 
of the “ project.” Prospero underlines its importance when he reveals 
his identity and speaks in an undertone to Antonio and Sebastian: 

‘« My brace of lords, were I so minded, 
I could here pluck his highness’ frown upon you, 
And justify you traitors: at this time 
I'll tell no tales.” 
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‘The rarer action is in virtue than in vengeance,’ Prospero has 
mouthed earlier, so he doesn’t breathe a word about their recent 
plotting. All their treachery is forgivable. . 

But one thing is not forgivable: that is, for a robbed slave like Caliban 
to dare organise a revolt against his cruel taskmaster. Prospero 1s 
enraged at the very idea of it. Near the end of Act IV he suddenly 
apologises for interrupting Ferdinand’s enjoyment of the masque. 

The latter turns to Miranda. “‘ This is most strange,” he says. 
‘‘ Your father’s in some passion that works him strongly.” Miranda is 
likewise staggered. ‘“ Never till this day,” she replies, “saw I him 
touch’d with anger so distempered.” 

When they have gone, Prospero asks Ariel about Caliban and his new 
associates : ‘“‘ Where didst thou leave these varlets? ”’ 

ArtEL. “I told you, sir, they were red-hot with drinking; 
. . . Then I beat my tabor, 
At which, like unback’d colts, they prick’d their ears, 
Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their noses, 
As they smelt music; so I charm’d their ears, 
That calf-like, they my lowing followed, through 
Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and thorns 
Which enter’d their frail shins: at last I left them 
I’ the filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
O’erstunk their feet. 

PROSPERO. This was well done, my bird; 
Thy shape invisible retain thou still: 
The trumpery in my house, go bring it hither, 
For stale* to catch these thieves.” 

The trap is set. The gaudy garments are hung out on the clothes-line 
to tempt three drunken men who have been steeped up to their chins in 
a filthy-mantled pool. Trinculo is loudly indignant at his own nasty 
condition. Both he and Stephano take the dry clothes that have been 
deliberately placed there for them to take. Caliban does not want any 
of the ‘‘ trash.” 

Suddenly the barking of dogs is heard. Divers spirits in the shape of 
Ane rush in and are set on Caliban and the others by Prospero and 

iel. 

Prospero. ‘ Fury, Fury! there, Tyrant, there! hark, hark! 
(Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo are driven out.) 
Go charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions; shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps; and more pinch-spotted make them 
Than pard or cat-o’-mountain.” (Act IV, Scene 1.) 


* Stale=decoy. 
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Fury and Tyrant! How those two dogs truly reflect the Prospero we 
now know. 

In the last act Ariel re-enters, driving in Caliban, Stephano and 
Trinculo. There is no open forgiveness for them. Instead, there is open 
ridicule. ‘Their offences are made public property. Unlike the King, 
Sebastian, and Antonio, they don’t wear the old school tie. Prospero 
shows that very distinctly. 

Prospero. “‘ Mark but the badges of these men, my lords, 
Then say, if they’re true:—This mis-shapen knave, 
His mother was a witch; and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command, without her power. 
These three have robbed me.” (Act V, Scene 1.) 

Robbed him! What a piece of barefaced lying! Is it possible after 
this to believe any longer in that fraudulent old hypocrite? To the end 
he exploits Caliban, addressing him with contempt: 

“* Go, sirrah, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions. As you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely.” 

So Caliban goes back to his dish-washing. It is a pity he did not know 
at that moment that Prospero had abjured his magic and was about to 
leave the island He could have heartily wished him “‘a dish-washer’s 


farewell.” 
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THE WORLD WHEAT SITUATION 


By E. F. BRAYHAM 


HE price of wheat and the price of bread during the year just 

turned have been the topic of much discussion. Wheat values 

have soared to levels highest since the boom years of 1928-29, 

and with the abandonment of the gold standard by the Euro- 
pean bloc the price of bread has also risen in different countries. In order 
to trace, however, a true picture of the past events, it might be well to 
place the broad facts of the world wheat situation on the table. It is 
barely three years since the world wheat problem was so acute that 
almost a third of the entire world-crop had to be carried over into the 
next season. Prices toppled over and a conference of world’s surplus 
wheat-growers—Canada, Australia, Argentina, and the Danubian 
countries—was called to devise plans for reducing the acreage under 
cultivation until the surplus was worked off. Prices in the meantime 
dropped to uneconomic levels. For instance, in Canada a ton of sawdust 
realised $10.00, while a ton of wheat was then selling at $9.00. Farmers 
in the Middle Western United States were actually burning their wheat 
to avoid harvesting costs. In England, a British Cabinet Minister was 
rash enough to state publicly that “ dollar wheat will be no more.” 
That is to say that wheat will never again sell at a dollar per bushel in 
North America. (At that time wheat was standing at $0.50, while now 
it is well over the dollar mark.) 

This situation was brought about by generally declining consumption 
of wheat all over the world, while acreages were steadily increasing and 
widespread mechanisation of industry brought about an abnormal 
unemployment roll. This was further accentuated by an international 
economic landslide which in a short time proved how true it was that 
“ everything that went up had to come down sometime.”’ 

The united efforts of the surplus-wheat producers failed, however, to 
produce the desired effect. More and more wheat was being carried 
over until last year, when Nature stepped into the breach by providing 
adverse atmospheric conditions and within the period of a few weeks 
transformed the ugly picture of excessive carry-overs into a rosy one of 
elegant sufficiency. Owing to last season’s crop failure in the Southern 
hemisphere, and due to some Central and Southern European crops 
being subject to unseasonal weather during seeding, growing, and, in 
some parts, harvesting times, the world awoke to face a new picture of 
world wheat. 

When this fact became generally known, those American and Canadian 
farmers who had sold “ futures ” wheat against their forthcoming crops 
had to cover, since they had not enough to deliver; therefore this was 
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followed by a speculative interest which until lately had been dormant in 
the commodity markets of the world. It may be added, however, that 
at present there are no large gambling wheat interests left in North 
America since the Cuttens and Livermores have passed by, and the 
stringent rules now applicable to wheat speculators in the Chicago 
“‘ pit ” make it difficult to engineer “ pools.”” The comparatively smaller 
fry cannot readily engineer “ pools ”’ as, according to recent legislation, 
transactions have to be disclosed. None the less, those speculators who 
were busy juggling stocks and shares during the past two years are now 
taking an interest in the commodity markets, since, with an advance in 
the price of wheat and the general rearmament plans in being, it is felt 
that other commodities would share a prosperity which, according to 
North American forecasts, is now once again actually round the corner. 

For 1936 it is estimated—provisionally—that the world wheat pro- 
duction, excluding Russia and China, of course, will have been the 
smallest for fourteen years. The supply available is given at six hundred 
and seventy-six million bushels, while the absorption by those countries 
that normally import would be over five hundred and fifty million 
bushels, thus leaving one hundred and twenty-five millions—barely 
two per cent. of the world production, against about twenty per cent. in 
the preceding season, and more in the years previous to that. This 
season’s carry-over would be the lowest recorded for over twenty-five 
years—that is to say, since pre-war days—when Canada, at present the 
world’s largest surplus exporter, was then considered to be a negligible 
factor in the wheat market. : 

Such countries as France, Italy, Germany, and Spain, which from 
time to time sold wheat in the world’s markets, have been precluded 
from offering. In the case of Italy, Abyssinia and bad weather has 
brought about a shortage of five per cent. in the wheat crops, which she 
is replenishing from Canada. France estimates a decrease of somewhat 
over five per cent. in its wheat yield. This must be filled from the 
Danubian countries. Germany reports that her rye, barley, and wheat 
crops are three per cent. below her annual requirements. Holland, 
Belgium, and Greece have also smaller crops, and Spain, owing to its 
civil war, has lost much of its grain crops. Russian grain offerings have 
this year been conspicuous by their absence from this market. This is 
doubtless due to the Far Eastern tension, and to the fact that a greater 
degree of industrialisation has brought about an improved standard 
of living via the bread route. Sn 4 

A country which has loomed large in the wheat orbit this season is 
India. At a price of over thirty-two shillings per quarter (five hundred 
Ibs.) cost, insurance and freight delivered to Liverpool, Indian wheat 
could be imported at a profit. How much more profitable would this 
be when wheat can be sold at thirty-eight shillings per quarter (its present 
level over forty) for India. Therefore, India is reported to have released 
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about fifty million bushels of wheat to this country. To India, wheat is a 
cereal which can be readily replaced with rice, for wheat-flour is at the 
best of times a luxury, and there are no less than a dozen pulses and 
cereals grown in India which can be adopted when wheat is not available. 

In a normal season, the United Kingdom imports about one hundred 
and seventy-five million bushels of wheat, two-thirds of which have 
generally come from Canada, because the hard wheat grown there is 
needed to mix with the home-grown and the softer wheat imported from 
Australia. Great Britain’s wheat consumption annually approximates 
somewhat over two hundred and thirty million bushels, while she grows 
about fifty million bushels despite the fact there are almost sixty thousand 
farms in this kingdom with more than three hundred acres each. 

Over a period of years, millers in this country have pursued a hand-to- 
mouth policy in wheat importations, owing to world marketing condi- 
tions patent. Ten years ago, between sixty and eighty per cent. of 
Canadian wheat was utilised for British-made flour. This, however, 
dropped to between ten and twenty per cent. owing to misguidance 
on the part of the deceased Canadian wheat-pool, which sought to raise 
prices. With a return to a normal marketing policy, the Canadian 
wheat content in British-made flour has during the past year exceeded 
fifty per cent., and this, given a continuance of a sane selling policy, 
might further increase. 

The wheat position prevalent in Canada is of positive interest to us, 
since we are by far the biggest buyer of Canadian wheat, and over the 
past two decades, during which time that Dominion became a serious 
factor in world wheat, sales of Canadian wheat alone have equalled the 
entire revenue of the Federal Government. Australia and_ Argentine 
have not increased their wheat-acreages to the same extent as Canada 
has added to hers. In twenty years the acreage under wheat in the three 
prairie provinces has almost doubled and has been the backbone of 
their economic vigour. It must be realised that the Canadian prairies 
are largely suitable for wheat. Diversification has been tried, but 
climatic and irrigational difficulties have precluded expansion in this 
direction. Mechanisation of the farm has played its part in developing 
for wheat, areas hitherto inaccessible. Therefore, further additions in 
the wheat-acreages of Western Canada may be anticipated. Mechanisa- 
tion has been the panacea which Western farmers have often prayed for 
as weather conditions patent during harvesting seasons cannot now do 
the damage they used to when the harvester-thresher was unknown. 
Storage of wheat in Canada has been at the head of the Great Lakes to 
facilitate its movement outward. 

Since stocks of wheat in Britain are usually small, rarely exceeding six 
weeks’ supply, and owing to the general preparation for the avoidance 
of the next war, this country (in line with others in Europe) is contem- 
plating storing supplies of grains which may not be forthcoming in 
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the event of hostilities. With this in view the Minister for Defence has 
announced that the erection of commodious underground granaries, 
preferably along our Western coast, is advisable. In this way, it is 
anticipated that at least six months’ wheat supply, if not a whole year’s, 
from Canada, Australia and the Argentine would be made available. 

Such a procedure would incidentally help to stabilise the price of 
bread in this country for a year at least instead of leaving it to the 
vagaries of the weather or the grain-speculator. Itis interesting, however, 
to know that although we are chiefly dependent upon wheat from 
outside, the price of bread here is cheaper than in any of the Dominions, 
while the quality is as high as that of any other country. In the 
accompanying table I have given the price of bread for a loaf of 
2 lbs., the quality, consumption of wheat per caput annually in bushels, 
population in millions, and average 1933-35 production in million- 
bushels of the countries named. 


Country. Price. Quality. Consumption. Population. Production. 
Argentine se soa 3d: Wheat 5:9 10-9 223°0 
Poland ... acc 25 34d: 1-9 30-0 76-0 
Great Britain ... noe Figth ss 5-7 40°I 49°7 
Irish Free State ... 54d. me 6:7 29 4:1 
Australia Are oe Ee ss 72 6-3 155°8 
Bulgaria ... ae poe acl 5°9 Sey 47:6 
Canada ... a eee *6ds Fe 10°l 9°7 276-7 
Brances*:.. an we 0ed, 35 Cone 410 326°6 
South Africa... ee £70; 7 1-6 9°5 15:2 
New Zealand ... soo q a2 + 5°4 16 78 
United States of America 8d. ss 5:1 120°7 542°7 
Czecho-Slovakia ...  2¢d. Mixed 43 14°5 61-7 
Hungary ah eed. . 5:6 8-6 78-3 
Jugoslavia ee # eas, . 43 13°4 76:0 
pare yams Bee nas, Fe 5°8 14°5 97:0 
Austria ... ig ng gods .; 4:0 6-7 14°5 
Greece ... acs ae Ode 4°8 63 28-3 
Germany shes wat Of. 2°8 64:0 181-4 


The above data provide a reasonable index for both the cost and 
standard of living in the countries given, since bread is the main staple 
food among Western nations and as such its price shows the trend of 
the cost of living, while the wheat consumption and type of bread 
indicate the standard of living among the European countries. 

In all the countries of the British Commonwealth, bread made with 
wheat flour is the rule, while, generally speaking, on the Continent 
mixed bread-flour is used and prescribed by the respective governments 
in order to reduce importation of wheat. Poland and Germany, it 
would be observed, have, by Herculean efforts, managed to live on the 
wheat locally produced, but in the case of Poland only through a very 
much reduced standard of living route, while in Germany by an almost 
equally low standard and mixed bread flour. The countries shown as 
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using ‘‘ mixed ” flour bake bread in which wheat is but a constituent, 
rye, buckwheat, barley, beans, peas, potatoes and rice flour being other 
components; the actual composition is prescribed by the government 
with an eye to the home yields of the various cereal and vegetable 
crops. 

_ the case of Russia, where the world’s largest harvest is annually 
garnered, the price of bread varies widely. In fact, its quality and 
composition are under government control, but the average consumption 
given at 4.2 bushels per capita is rather higher than expected. With a 
growing degree of industrialisation in the U.S.S.R., the consumption 
of wheat may be expected to expand. This, however, is the reverse of 
what has happened in the United States. That country, being the 
second most industrialised country of the world, has over the past 
decade shown a declining consumption of wheat per capita. 

In India the price of bread varies widely and no standard loaf exists 
such as we know it. Consumption is put at 0.9 per capita, which 
is only just higher than Japan’s 0.7. Both these countries, along with 
China and South Africa, are large consumers of rice owing to the small 
percentage of European inhabitants. Cost and standard of living for 
the natives are low in these countries while they are very high com- 
paratively for the white man. 

The high price for bread in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and the United States is due to the control exercised by these 
nationals to give the farmer “‘ a fair deal,” and a sliding scale of duty 
exists either to keep off or keep low the importations of wheat. In the 
case of the United States, the duty on wheat this season has been 
materially reduced, since that republic is short of fifty million bushels 
of wheat which she has been replacing from Canada. 

_ To show how other countries endeavour to keep low wheat consump- 
tion, it is apposite to state that in Greece it is actually illegal to sell 
bread unless it is twenty-four hours old. In Brazil, the authorities, 
having grown tired of annually dumping half a million bags of coffee- 
beans into the Atlantic, have found a new use for it. Coffee, ground 
and made into a paste, is adapted with wheat flour for bread-making, 
and the result is said to be at once both nourishing and stimulating. 

Out of the present wheat crisis one query looms large: whether the 
three-years-old agreement among surplus-producers to restrict acreage 
would be observed this Spring? In the light of present conditions 
it is doubted if Canada, Australia or Argentina could reduce their 
wheat areas. In fact, according to available information, the 
Argentine’s acreage has been increased by forty per cent., while the 
Australian yield is somewhat lower than last year. In Canada, the 
wheat crops successively have proved to be the most valuable media 
for producing and circulating money. The withdrawal of the Damoclean 
sword of excessive carry-overs for five years would necessarily mean a 
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reversion to increasing acreage. This would entail development of 
new areas, as it is notorious that parts of the Dakotas in the United 
States, having been so intensively cultivated for wheat during the past 
twenty years, are becoming almost a desert prairie. Parts of the 
Canadian prairies would likewise be affected. Last summer, conditions 
prevalent in parts of the Dakotas and adjoining territory were not 
unlike those obtaining when the Egyptians omitted to put back into 
the Sahara a part of what cereals were taken out of it in the way of 
nourishment, with the result that the soil of these storm-swept areas 
was soon whipped into sand. 

It is obvious therefore that larger acreages would be put under 
wheat in all countries this Summer, not only for gain but for security 
in the event of hostilities. With the possibility of Australia reconciling 
her differences with Japan and renewing her wheat exports to the 
Nippon, very little wheat from the Antipodes would be available in 
Europe. To add to this situation, let us consider the probability of at 
least fifty million bushels of wheat being acquired by our Minister of 
Defence for reserves here. At this juncture it is apparent that whatever 
wheat will be produced during 1937-38 season, almost all is destined 
for either consumption or reserves in various countries; and thus wheat 
in company with all other commodities will no longer be subjected to 
any restriction schemes owing to the change in the political and economic 


outlook of the world. 
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LOVER AS FOX 


RIVEN, at midnight, to growth, the city’s wistful turnings 

[=< you living on islands to some dark single house 
where vacant windows mark increased pursuit, 

chasing the runner outward beyond bounds 

around the wildest circle of the night. 


Circling returns! the city wreathed in rivers, 
streaked skies surrounding islands of blank stone— 
into this mythic track travelling breakneck, 

a streaming furnace of escape, you, fox, 

pursued, brick-red and vicious, circling bricks, 


are followed as nimbly all mottled cloudy night: 
fastened upon your path, the Floating Man 

face down above the city, as shadow, changing shape, 
as shadow of clouds, flying, and swiftly as 
indifference running mad around the world. 


Speed now! see city, houses across the water, 
mosaic and bright over the riverfall 

remote from the bursting eye, the open nostril, 
flared lip (an image of angels singing speed), 
caught in a nightlong visionary chase. 


See the entire scene bright as you fly 

round lots pauper all year, shacks lame with weather, 
this sour fertile time teeming and ramshackle 

before you, loving, clean sight in spyglass air. 

And around town again. River, river. 

Why do people live on islands? 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 
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COLDER, WITH VARIABLE WINDS 


HO neglected the toys of children, 
Spurned the lights around the Christmas tree; 
Preferring the flicker on the farthest shore 
Glintin§, and glancing and beckoning me, 
And have turned away 
Because I could not invent a reality 
Where the light was never the light of day, 


Now find the wished-for summer a maze of snow, 
My blood thin and my sleep 

Troubled by irresponsible prophecies. 

Sometimes on waking I weep 

But the sobs are a child’s, the tears freeze 

On my lips heavy with the pledges I did not keep. 
Cowering I wait as everywhere skies 

Red, crowded with cries, 

Flash accusation, leaving an expanse of death. 


Upon the water mirroring my myth 
A swan, indolent and blind, circles, circles 
In the delirium of the falling snow. 


T. C. WILSON 
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THE SONG OF THE NIGHT EXPRESS 


OR he chants of the wheels, 
fro: the whéels revolving, revolving ; 

Of the places where he was sojourning, sojourning, 
As he listens to grumbling discs returning, returning: 
In his mind run thoughts evolving, evolving. 


Wheels rotating fast rumble 

As he dreamily thinks of the faces, 

Of the faces with features now growing dim, growing dim, 
That he has left behind him, behind him, 

With the lengthening of those infernal places. 


Like a crow to his country, 

His homeland retracing, retracing 

His intangible flight from exile, from exile; 

As with listening ears he sits rootéd the while 
To the metal tune of wheels replacing, replacing. 


And to himself he mutters: 

I am coming home, coming home, 

I am homeward departed, homeward departed, 

For the train that is taking me home has started, has started, 
To meet flesh of my flesh beneath the station dome. 


TEO POH LENG 
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WALES ON THE MAP 


(To Bryan Elliff) 


OR crisake shut up you and your druid delights 
blotting the arthuriana finals of one’s cup 
the viking silences over three-splintered seas 
the troubadour’s wayside joys on season ticket nights 
as historic Norman voice meets Keltic chronicler’s lip. 


Send pussmoth crashing my unearthed thoughts of bards 
the hammer of our fake professor adds not to folk-lore 
the exhaust of the eisteddfod nonconformist 

is robot flesh to injections, gipsy rennet that curds 

the special area the commissioner’s art missed sore. 


Send home my sackcloth miners shipwrecked in the Strand 
where political odds are not the joke they’re at home 

or where faces at the windows duplicate 

faces early-old bending over moleskin without end 

the freed grit from each lever sud of Time. 


The heraldic past is the catalogue ting-a-ling 

the syphilis graph often comes as a bethlehem gift 
crinkling the factory bones reading racing papers 
and still the shrouded voice of nostalgic themes sings 
on to diminishing gorsedd returns but no night-shift. 


The privileged missionary efforts of engaging buccaneers 

the autograph hunting of negroes bearing grocer names 

the sunken empire markets for Rhondda anthracite 

the stacked-up chiming almanacks of Sir Alfred Mond 

point to the jazz pattern, a class-clash after straw rugger games. 


Still sospanfach always beats the national anthem 

still the red demo is scientifically policed 

spanish conscious of the thunder of law and authority 
regulating with the banker’s idea of art and rhythm 

the prizecard choir, a brass band after disaster mortuary laced. 


In and out of the dance hall go the Valley girls—a film 
followed by bible-class thighs in pressed dungarees 
laundering the sixpenny entrance in the half-cut lights 
that promise cramped love in squalid adventurings 
a lorry-hop heaven like a Jubilee excursion to London. 
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At twilight to-night the No. 2 pit are holding a Lodge vote 

the owners too have got together to counter-protest 

the trout are restocking the polluted river 

the silicosis-sensitive have barb-wired the anti-vivisectionist tote 
and their new advertisement shines with an affiliation crest. 


Ah Wales! your map is ribbed with living crossbones 
(my inward revolt limned in tears) 

shunting crematorially despite the green incestuous laugh 

that blares and socks the oakgrown culture for Europe 

the by-pass message configurating the slag-heap moans 

the passive contour throttled by a fictional rendering. 


KEIDRYCH RHYS 
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TWO POEMS 


WEYMOUTH MANOEUVRES, 1936 


HERE on the night a stain of light 
runs over, there shudders the fear we dread; 
the beam that lightly runs over the sky 

is death—is a searchlight overhead. 


BADAJOZ TO DORSET, AUGUST, 1936 


ELEPHONE wires cry in the wind 
and make song there. I stand in the misty night 
and listen. Hear voices from a far distance; 
hear sounds from further, outside the wires, 
than ever inside. Hear sounds from Spain. 
The mist muffles all but these; blankets perhaps the reply— 
But the wind plays the wires still, and the wires cry. 


VALENTINE ACKLAND 
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THE ISLAND OF LEWIS 


OME, leave your busy haunts, and lend, 
( Attention, true and Highland— 
List to my song in simple praise 
Of this romantic island. 


Like some huge battleship, it rests 
Out on the heaving ocean, 

Whose storms it breaks with such defence— 
It moves me to emotion. 


From north to south, from east to west, 
It is one dream of beauty, 

And to o’erlook its countless charms 
Would be neglect of duty. 


Its haunting lochs, sweet heather moors, 
Are gifts of God and mammon; 

Its rivulets and murm’ring streams 
Are stocked with trout and salmon. 


I know not most where it excels, 
In valley, stream or mountain, 

But of this truth I’m very sure— 
Of youth it is the fountain. 


And in the seas that swirl around 
Are fish, fine, fat, and plenty, 
In which it passes other isles 
As forty passes twenty. 


A strong and sturdy, handsome race, 
With rich and pleasing voices; 

The people have true hearts of gold 
In which the soul rejoices. 


W. HALLIDAY 
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THE BEES 
By JEAN PREVOST 
(Translated by Petrie Townshend) 


HE doctor’s maid opened the door of the waiting-room. 
Doctor Cuvelier wiped his glasses, blinked and smoothed out 


his wrinkles by making a little grimace. The smell which came 

from his assembled patients prevented him from enjoying 
a deep breath; he turned his head away and called out in a low voice: 
““ Next, please.” 

All the patients, hampered in their movements by their Sunday-best, 
vaguely shrugged their suoulders; the worn-out slippers of the women, 
the tight boots of the men, shifted on the carpet: all looked at a woman 
who blushed, got up, went into the consulting-room and turned back 
awkwardly as though to shut the door herself. ‘‘ Leave it, madame.” 

The patients, sunk again in their waiting, sighed; the door shut itself 
with the same sigh; the doctor also sighed before beginning again, with 
his habitual gentleness. 

“Sit down . . . that’s right. Well, madame?” The patient looked 
more than forty: there were some grey streaks among the brown of her 
hair, white at the temples; the thin face with the large, straight nose 
looked strong and healthy, her hands, as she took off her gloves, were 
vigorous, but the woman was slow in answering. 

“‘ Well, doctor, I am married . . . that is to say . . . not exactly. 
But look here, I want to know. ...” She choked in her rapid 
stammering and reddened. The doctor saw on her regular and hard 
features the change of look, the heavy lower lip, the expression both 
animal and astonished: 

‘You expect a child? Lie down so that I can examine you.” — 

In order not to embarrass the patient, he turned away to his instru- 
ments, then came back. The woman shut her eyes, submitted to the 
examination with modesty and fortitude; her fingers shook. When the 
doctor raised his head his patient’s eyes were shining, widening, only 
awaiting his first word to begin crying; he almost smiled. ; 

““ No doubt of it, madame; it must have been two months since you 
began to suspect it. Certainly it is the first one, but all the same. . . 
Well? ” 

The tears began to flow, running down the cheeks, after each tear fell 
a look shone out, anxious and radiant at the same time. ; 

“ It is true, then? It was not too late? Tell me, he is only as yet a tiny 
little bud, but could it hurt him if I am knocked about? ” 

“‘ Certainly . . . if you can avoid it.” 

‘Oh, yes, doctor, I can run away. But that is not all; I must tell 
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you: I spat blood when I was a child. You don’t think that could hurt 
him, too?” 

The doctor sounded her, and also found some marks of blows. 

“You could not stop work till the child is born? I should prefer it.” 

“ T cannot; it would be necessary to ask the father.” She uttered the 
word with difficulty and disgust. ‘‘ But I am a typist, and I can find a 
post almost in the country, at Mayenne. I have my certificate. I can 
work at corrections while lying down.” 

“T should like you,” said Cuvelier, “ to come back to Paris a fort- 
night before the birth. It would be better for you, and it will be 
necessary to innoculate the child at once against tuberculosis.” 

‘« A month’s holiday, that is possible, but I don’t want the child to be 
born in a hospital. I have two thousand francs.” ’ 

“Do you know the Good Shepherd? I am accoucheur there. I will 
try to see to it myself.” 

“Really, doctor? Thank you. I will get away from the man and 
write to yous... 

With burning cheeks and shining eyes, she paid proudly, then shook 
both the doctor’s hands and went out very upright, and a little 
breathless. 

“Poor old maid,” Cuvelier said to himself. ‘‘ Here is certainly an 
adventurous maternity.” 

He wiped his glasses and in his resigned voice called: ‘‘ Next, 
please.”’ 


* * * 


Ten days later he received a letter from Mayenne: Mademoiselle 
Alberte asked him for a régime, what to eat? What to do ‘to prevent 
morning sickness? At what hour to take her walks? She already had her 
chaise-longue, slept well, went to bed early. ‘‘ They would not catch 
her again.” Cuvelier, guessing that it would please her, regulated every 
minute of her day, down to forbidding her salt on her eggs. And every 
a he received a letter full of reassuring news, with a stamp for 
a reply. 

Spring went by, and “ the little bud,” as Mlle. Alberte called him, 
was well aired, well exercised, well nourished. When his time to be 
born drew near, the doctor arranged with the clinic of the Good 
Shepherd, and recalled the old maid. 

He came to visit her. She was already in bed, the brilliance of her 
eyes worried him, and he sounded her carefully; reassured on that 
point, he thought it necessary to say: 

For the sake of the baby, do not get too excited.” 

But I don’t stir, doctor. I eat well; I knit without hurrying myself, 
for all the clothes for the first three months are finished already. I am 
so very obedient, it wouldn’t be fair if anything happened to us.” 
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Two days afterwards she sent for him at the same time as the 
accoucheur. 'They met at her bedside and were made anxious by her 
convulsive smiles, by her disturbed silence. 

ae no, madame. Cry, groan. Clenching your jaws won’t help 
at all.” 

She spoke, she shivered, and Cuvelier never forgot that hoarse voice 
full of enchantment. 

“Come, come quickly. It is you, my beloved. Do not kill me; you 
have only me. Only think of him, doctor—only of him, of him. No, 
do not put me to sleep. I want to see him at once. Yes, come, come.” 


* * * 


The accoucheur left. Cuvelier remained with one of the nurses. 
The mother recovered her voice and murmured humbly: 

~ Can. I see him?” 

More understanding than the strict and severe nurse, Cuvelier took 
the child in its wrappings. 

““ Do not move your arms, madame. Kiss him—yes, a boy.” 

“He is quite red. That will go, will it not? And his eyes? Ah, the 
drops—those are put in as a precaution? They have pinned his little 
sleeves to his robe with safety-pins. . . .” : 

More alive in the mother’s face than her wet eyes, the thin nostrils 
of her long nose quivered and grew pale. She chattered anxiously: 

“ He has all his fingers? And the toes on his two feet? I shouldhave 
liked to count them. The two little arms match exactly. He will not 
squint—he will be beautiful.” 

The nursing sister interposed her black arm between the mother and 
the child. Mile. Alberte pressed her lips together, wept two heavy tears 
and slept. 

“You must soothe her nerves. Don’t cross her,”’ said Cuvelier. 

This nun was an excellent sick nurse who would kill herself with zeal, 
but the too different fervour of the old maid placed a high wall of 
suspicion between them. Cuvelier came again the next day to see the 
first attempt at giving the breast. He saw again in Mlle. Alberte’s face, 
pale with enthusiasm and with fear, the brilliant eyes which made him 
anxious. He could not say anything to reassure her; he had no more 
confidence than she in that thin bosom. They put the baby in its 
mother’s arm, its mouth close to her breast. ee 

“ He isn’t red any longer, my little one—he is beautiful.” As soon as 
the child felt the warmth of his mother against his heavy little head, he 
fell asleep. The nurse had to smack him through his wrappings. 

“Don’t beat him.” 3 

He breathed in, seemed to suck; the mother looked pained and 
happy, but the weighing machine was inexorable. 
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“Twenty grammes,” said the mother, and burst into tears. The 
nurse quickly prepared a supplementary bottle. 

“If you want to nurse him,” said Cuvelier, “‘ emotions are forbidden 
—they spoil the milk.” 

“ Very well, doctor. Can I take a little cold water from the carafe to 
bathe my eyes? ” . 

The attempts at breast-feeding lasted for two days, and during those 
two days nothing could have been calmer, more docile than Mile. 
Alberte. 

But Cuvelier thought: ‘‘ Something worries me about that woman. 
Insolence? No. Obsession of mother love? But I, myself with my 
daughter. . . . If only that tubercle leaves her alone. . . . This little 
milk fever after weaning to-day does not look too good to me.” 

The next day there was the threat of a breast abscess. Cuvelier himself 
administered, in agreement with his colleague, that terrible vaccine 
which makes the thermometer move up to more than 102 deg., which 
makes the teeth chatter and causes delirium. He put off two calls and 
came back, anxious, during the height of the fever. 

“‘ For him, for him! It is he who has done this to me. Oh, I feel you— 
it was your little gums. Thank you, thank you, my darling.” 

“* She is an hysteric,”’ said the nun severely. 

““ Generally maternity calms them.” 

The fever went down. Made older by her wrinkles which had deep- 
ened and by hair grown whiter since her pregnancy, the mother lying 
flat in her bed was now no more than a resigned woman, who, happy 
to see a cradle, scarcely dared ask to look into this cradle. During the 
healing of the abscess Cuvelier bent over her with admiration and with 
pity. 

(“ My old romanticism.”” And he shrugged his shoulders.) 

The day came when the mother got up, put on, laughing, the clothes 
now too large for her. Then came the day when she could take her 
child out. The day before her departure for Mayenne, the doctor joined 
her in the street, as she was going to his house. She walked along, her 
profile towards him, her child in her arms, her elbows thrust forward, 
her lips so tightly closed they seemed white, watching out for bumps 
and threading her way. 

% It is nice to be out? ” he said to relieve her tension. 

Oh, yes, doctor. Before I dared not go out, but now I don’t mind 
any more; it 1s even jolly good to be able to hate everybody.” 

Chilled, Cuvelier made her come in, gave her his last prescriptions. 
Mlle. Alberte took the papers from his hands with so much respect that 
he dared to say to her: “‘ So you hate everybody, then? ” 


ce 
_“ Men, yes. All men are beasts. Not you, certainly. I don’t count 
you as a man, nor the little one.” 
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“* We are women, then? ” 
““ More so, and yet no. Women are of no account. The baby, he is 
apart and you a little, too, because of him.” 


* * * 


Two years later, on Sunday, coming back from his holiday, Dr. 
Cuvelier passed through Mayenne in his car. He went to the old 
maid’s former address. Mlle. Alberte had moved. The new tenant 
showed him quite a pretty little house. 

““ She is married, then? ” 

““ Married? Oh no, not she.” 

He went in alone, and found the child in the orchard, asleep under 
a kind of mosquito net. Why the net? 

He found Mlle. Alberte near four large beehives. The bees and the 
old maid seemed highly excited. 

““A pretty house,” he said, after making himself known again. 

““ Now I am supervisor, my salary has doubled. Since he has been 
there I work hard. I correct also. I have plenty of time. An unmarried 
not often has visitors. But come, come and look. It’s a great day.” 

Her eyes burned in her thin face, which had become almost beautiful. 
Her hair had turned quite white. She drew the doctor near the hives. 

“Do you see? Do you see ? It is the day when the bees massacre the 
males. Look at that. Come, my little ones. In order to keep them, I 
have put traps for the males at the doors. Look! They can get in by 
these little shutters, but only my bees can get out again. Besides, men 
are so stupid. There—there are a lot in this trap here. Let us drown 
them in the butt under the gutter. Yes, baby is still asleep. He is 
lovely, isn’t he? Bees are amusing, aren’t they? They alone are any 

ood.” 
5 Cuvelier, pleading the fatigue and the journey, went to sit near the 
child’s cot. It slept a contented sleep. One thumb, stuck in the air, 
pushed out of a clenched fist. . 

“Tt is only you whom I would let near him,” said Mlle. Alberte. 
“‘ Tt worries me even when the maid looks after him.” 

“‘ No news of the father?” 

‘Yes, I have been lucky. He is dead.” 

The doctor did not know what to say. He saw over the house and the 
garden, said good-bye outside the gate. He risked saying: “ Doesn’t 
it surprise you that you hate all men and love the boy so much? ” 

“TI don’t know, doctor. I have never thought about it. I think all 
that happened to me at the same time.” 
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THE HOUSE ON FIRE 


By LILIKA NAKOS 
(Translated by Allan Ross MacDougall) 


was now resting on the sofa in the dining-room. The sun streamed 
in through the glassed-in balcony. “A lovely day!” she said, and 
then sighed deeply. 

Next door her husband was getting ready to go out. “‘ Did you clean 
my uniform? ” he asked her. Then he came into the room where his 
wife lay and began to brush himself before the mirror. He was a tall 
man, dark, broad-shouldered: an officer. 

Madame Angeliki was thinking of other things. She said: ‘‘ Andreas 
hasn’t come in yet. I ask myself where he can possibly be. . . . Oh, 
George, you’re soft with that child.” 

The father did not answer. He continued to brush himself before the 
mirror. 

‘* Yes,” Madame Angeliki continued, “‘ you are too soft; I’ve always 
told youso. He needs a good whipping again. We don’t even know what 
he does with his money. . . . You'll see. . . . It’ll come to a bad end, 
this sate aan 

Suddenly the father turned about and banged his fist on the table. 
“‘ Oh, enough of your eternal whinings,” he said. “‘ What in the name 
of God do you want me to do? You saw well enough what good yester- 
day’s whipping did. Besides, you’ll end by making me hate the sight 
of that child. One day I’ll stand him up against the wall there and shoot 
him down; and you'll be the cause of it.”” He buttoned up his uniform 
and fiercely left the house, banging the door behind him. Madame 
Angeliki sighed anew and wagged her head. 

Andreas had just then come in and was going upstairs. The father 
elbowed his son and acted as though he had not noticed him. The youth 
passed him with a bold air, his hands stuck in his pockets. He was about 
fifteen; a fine-looking lad, healthy, robust, with lively black eyes. His 
mouth was finely drawn, but already there was a bitter line about it. 
On seeing him the mother sprang at him. 

“Tramp! Blackguard! Not to have come here all morning! And your 
money? What have you done with your money? ” 

Andreas looked her in the eye with a brazen look. Then he threw five 
drachmas on the floor at her. “‘ Here, there’s your money!” he said; 
“and shut up or I get out. . . .” ; 

Madame Angeliki, beside herself, tried to catch hold of the boy and 


give him maybe a good slap. But Andreas st d her h 
her back. He became livid. SO ee an ee ocd 


|: was noon. Madame Angeliki, after having worked in the kitchen, 
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‘“ Not that,” he said with an exasperated and shrill voice. “ You know 
very well that I don’t want to be touched. You think maybe that I was 
born to be your slave. Well, you’re wrong! ” Then he slouched away to 
lean on the glassed-in balcony—the stamaria—that looked out on the sea. 

Seated in a corner, Madame Angeliki began to cry. ‘‘ Oh, you'll be the 
death of me,” she said. Then she began her compiaints again, her voice 
broken by sobs. “‘ A bad boy. . . . No pity for his own mother. . . . 
No help to his family that feeds and clothes him. . . .” 

But the young man, his brow pressed against the panes of the stamaria, 
remained impassive. He looked out over the sea. Oh, to get away, he 
thought, his lips tight; to leave, to go far away. His mother’s complaints 
no longer touched him. His three sisters to marry; his ingratitude; 
his duties towards his family; all that left him indifferent. Looking out 
to the sea, he had but one idea: to leave. His mother behind him was still 
sobbing. He turned about and watched her for awhile. Then, exasper- 
ated, he looked for his cap and went out, banging the door. 

“A bitch’s life! A bitch of a life! ’’ he muttered as he went downstairs. 
On the outside steps there was a pot of begonias. With a swift kick he 
sent it crashing into the neighbouring courtyard. Once in the street he 
strode quickly off. He thought: yes, that’s it; bring children into the 
world to make them work. Have a good time and then afterwards have 
someone to oppress. Well, it won’t be me! It won’t be me that’s going 
to get them out of the hole, destroying my lungs to get dowries for three 
such insignificant people as my sisters. .. . I’m goingtogetout... 
I’ve had enough—enough. 

As he went along he met one of his chums, the tailor’s son. “ Heh, 
Spiros, where are you going? ” Andreas asked him. He answered that 
he had things to do and that his father was waiting for him. “ Idiot! 
let your father wait; you’re no servant, eh?”’ Andreas shot at him. 
“* C’mon with me. We'll go to the country and ‘ smoke ’.” 

Spiros hesitated for a moment and then followed. When they were 
outside the town they fell in with two other boys playing truant from 
school. They were sunning themselves in the grass. One of them 
imitated the teacher; and then they began to retail bits of small-town 
gossip. 

Andreas stood for a while listening to them. How stupid they are, he 
thought. And he immediately regretted having invited Spiros to come 
along. He suddenly wanted to be alone. He left the group there and 
stalked away. Coming to a little hillock, the boy lay down on the grass. 
He bethought himself that in the evening he would have to go again to 
the printing-shop and work. He was sleepy, his eyes were heavy and his 
body wracked. “ They’re going to do me in with this work,” he said to 
himself, and he moaned like a little child. Then he looked off in the 
distance. Oh, the lovely clouds over there! And this fresh air after the 
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stinking night spent in that filthy cellar that serves as a printing-shop. 
. . . He drew the fresh air deep into his lungs and then fell asleep. 

When Andreas awoke it was late. The stars were shining above his 
head. And to think that he would have to go again and shut himself up 
there where a few miserable men sweated for a crust of bread. Shut one- 
self up in that stinking hole when the night is so lovely as to make you 
want to weep! A dull anger against his parents went through him. Above 
all, against his mother, whom he detested. Not to hear her complaints 
any more. Not to hear her voice retailing his duties towards his family. 
Well, sir, they can all wait! He would avenge himself. Only he must 
work it out. Find something that would cost them dearly. Something 
that would strike neat. For instance, set the house on fire. Then he 
would go. He had set some money aside... That very evening an Italian 
boat, anchored since a few days in the port, was setting sail at midnight. 
He would go and find the sailor with whom he had already talked. Yes, 
he would go far away without anyone knowing. Oh, what fun to belong 
to no one and to have life before you! 

Andreas raised his head and looked up at the starry sky. He stretched 
himself out with little cries of satisfaction and sniffed in the cool air like 
a young animal. He began to think out what his vengeance would be 
. . . and his mind was made up. On the top of the cliff there was a steep 
rock. It dropped perpendicular into a deep sea. It was from there that 
all those who wished to end their lives threw themselves into the sea. 
He would go there then, leaving a few clothes to make believe he had 
committed suicide. Then he would leave a letter—a sealed letter—in 
which he would write: 

‘* Life disgusts me. And I prefer to 
die since my own mother has tried 
to violate me.” 

And Andreas, intoxicated with a ferocious joy, went racing towards 
the town. He entered a little café and wrote his letter. Then he went 
back up and left his coat and cap, and set the letter in such a way that 
it could be seen at first glance. . . . 

Then he fled. 
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THE FARM SHOW 


By MARIANNE MOORE 


HOOSING a cluster of saplings not far from the show-ring, 
and having fastened the bridles of their horses each to a sizable 


trunk, they walked towards the livestock, noting the motley of 
exhibitors, farmhands, and nondescripts, rustic or fashionable, 
that loitered in an apparently bustling congestion. 

Jersey heifers were being judged, shining strands like the hair of 
a Sieglinda that formed the lock at the end of the tail, striking the ankles 
of the animal at each step. The much waiting and deliberateness of the 
comparisons gave ample opportunity to notice the clamshell wrinkles 
about the eyes, line within line; the clipped-rabbit texture of the dew- 
laps seamed by longitudinal wrinkles, the hairs from opposing directions 
coming together in a ridge down the tail; the oiled hoofs and small 
devil-horn points on the forehead, polished to the texture of agate. 

The animals continued to stand, tame but uncomprehending—in 
their eyes the accidental arch effect of wonder characteristic of cows. 
As the final entry was led in, slate-grey tinged with speckles on the 
shoulders, a man in a blue denim suit and farm hat remarked to an old 
fellow leaning on a knobbed stick: “ Carrying a little more meat than 
the others, but I don’t like the colour.” The judge stood off to consider, 
passed his hand along the back of now this one, now that; or stooped to 
examine the milk-veins. 

Then came some bulls, locomotive-like forms with peg legs and faces 
like a chopping-block. Venturing a glance in Alec’s direction, the old 
man moved a step nearer and said: ‘‘ I don’t see much in classed cattle; 
and I don’t think much of grafting. I used to grow ’cots in California— 
Red Royals and White Royals; Big Royals and Little Royals. Grafting’s 
all foolishness; it don’t make them any better, but you have to do it for 
the trade. I’ve had pretty good success with vegetables, though; and 
flowers. You interested in flowers? ”’ 

Avec: “ Some. Yes, I like flowers; I think they’re very nice.” 

OLp FELLow: “ I’ve done a little scientific hybridising. From five 
dollars’ worth of seed I sold a hundred and forty dollars’ worth of 
squash. It takes about seven years to perfect a type. It’s not hard to do; 
it just takes time. I got the Boston Marrow and it took me five years to 
eliminate the green. About the biggest thing I ever raised was a castor- 
oil plant.” ; pe 

Nat (narrowing his eyes into an expression of simulated curiosity): 
** Did the beans yield much oil?” 

Op FELLow (coming closer): ‘‘ How’s that? A castor-orl plant— 
Ricinis Zanzibarensis. The leaf measured fifty-two inches across. I made 
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an oval flower-bed and I had that in the middle; then around that I had 
cannas; gladi-ole-as next, and next them red and white foliage-plants ; 
and round the outside, geraniums—though I don’t like the smell of 
them.” 

Aurc: “ I know more about straw than I do about flowers—though 
not any too much about that either. They’ve improved the mechanical 
strength but they don’t seem to be doing much for the chemical 
strength.” 

OLD Man (reverentially attentive): “ Yes, a sappy straw can’t hold up 
a heavy head of grain. Six-foot straw is going to lie down if it gets wet.” 

Alec withdrew, impinging on Nat. ‘‘ Suppose we have a look at the 
swine.’ There were Berkshires, Durocs, and Mule-foots, housed under 
roofed pens; also a much-heralded assortment of hybrids derived from 
four breeds—Poland China, Duroc Jersey, Chester White, and York- 
shire—said to come in larger litters, to wean earlier, grow faster, and 
cost less to feed than the pure-breds. 

Nat: “ Ever seen the old Apricot before? ” 

Auec: “ I may have. He’s all right,” (leaning down and silking an 
ear of one of the Mule-foots). ‘‘ You never felt a sweeter thing.” 

Nat: ‘ Didn’t you see that sign as we came in? ‘ Visitors must not 
touch the animals.’ ” 

Auec: “‘ Well, these are neighbours; they belong just down the road 
from us. I wouldn’t want to hurt their feelings by acting as if they were 

igs.” 

Nat: “ They have certain pig marks about them.” 

Atec: “ Silk ears, I suppose you mean.” 

Nat: ‘‘ What’s the difference between pigs, hogs, and swine? ” 

ALEC : “* Hogs are pork on the hoof; pigs are young hogs; and all are 
swine. 

Nat: “ True. Of course.” 

In a building, with specimen apples and varieties of corn, were samples 
of hay and alfalfa below fine-print bulletins on the wall, concerning 
grasses, harvesting, and the control of disease. Noticing a man, who was 
addressing six or seven people, catch up a handful of hay from a bin, 
Alec said: “ He’s talking about sun-drying and vitamins; see if he isn’t,” 
and they heard, handsomely enunciated as they came nearer, ‘“‘ This 
artificially dried alfalfa on a ten-pound per day ration increases milk 
production by two-thirds of a quart to one quart of milk per cow each 
day. To the value of this increase of milk should be added the saving 
in the cost of the grain ration, which may be cut down due to the high 
protein content of the alfalfa.”” Adjacent was the drier itself and a paddle- 
wheel-like arrangement for letting in the chopped hay in regular 
amounts, and a blower which fanned the dried hay into storage. 

An observer taking a pinch of hay from the bin under discussion 
remarked: “ Smells like tobacco.” Manufacturers’ representatives were 
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expatiating on the advantage of storing feed in this or that type of silo. 
There were specimen grains under glass, sacks of fertiliser in rows, 
salesmen presenting poultry-feed and cracked oyster-shell. N earby, two 
tree-surgeons, advocates of contrasting methods, stood conversing 
between their respective exhibits. Making a partial survey of the 
machinery, but disliking to leave without so much as a sight of the 
horses, Alec and his guest crowded through a compartment choked 
with handlers and owners who stood admiring “‘ the matchless confor- 
mation at the ground ” of a champion Percheron. The bobbins stood 
up stiffly along the ridge of the neck; and the bun of tail was tied with 
blue yarn, projecting whiskers of clipped wheat-straw having been 
bound into the whole. With casual listeners worming past him a man 
of resourceful eye—custodian of the great Percheron—was insisting: 
“If the horse is to go barefoot, it should have plenty of horn; but if 
it’s going to work on hard-surfaced roads. . . .” Alec said to Nat: 
“Do you want to stay and hear about shoes and hoof-oils? ” 

Nat: “ No. I guess Zenophon and the Army Manual will suffice for 
my needs.” 

On returning to the copse to get their mounts it seemed that all was as 
it should be, except that the horses, in moving to avoid the sun, had 
wound the reins round the tree-trunks. A sense of sylvan remoteness 
was all-pervasive—in,the dropping of an acorn, the scurry of a chipmunk 
over a log, the faint aroma of drying leaves, and with instinctively 
prolonged deliberateness they were approaching the exit when a touring- 
car that was being eased gently over the inequalities of the dusty road 
caused them to back out of the way. A man in a Panama hat and light 
homespun suit was driving the car and with him was a girl, erectly wiry, 
also in light clothes and wide white hat. Alec, suddenly under con- 
straint, with an unnaturalness which even the awkwardness of his horse 
did not cover, smiled, waiting. Then, his manner changing, he called 
out pleasantly: ‘‘ Hello, Camelford! Henrietta! Come ahead, we’re 
big-hearted. You first.” Camelford, acknowledging the pleasantry with 
a nod towards the stock-pens, said: “ Anything here worth bothering 
about? ” Alec twisted round and rested his palm on the horse’s back, 
so he faced Camelford directly. “ A lot; some merino rams and an 
immense porker with curling tusks. You don’t want to miss him, even 
if you don’t see anything else.” 

CAMELFORD: ‘“‘ The world is full of them.”’ And starting the car, he 
moved on. 

Nat: “Funny, I thought for a minute that was Eloise with him.” 

ALEC (recessively): ‘‘ So did I.” 

Nat, suddenly curious, inspected Alec, willing to penetrate his 


recovered aplomb. Resistance to propinquity is love’s apologia, and the 
more unimplicated the behaviour, the blinder the involvement. But 
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Alec, pricked to naturalness and the sense that hospitality had been 
dormant, said: ‘‘ You know Henrietta Camelford, don’t you? Didn’t 
you meet her at Emily’s the other day? ” 

Nat: ‘‘ Yes, and before that; about fifteen times. No matter how 
often I see her, she never knows me, and IJ have to be introduced over 
again; but I don’t mind keeping on.” 

Atec: “ Scared of you, probably.” 

Nat: ‘I wonder? ... You know, the authentic queen bee is 
industriously buzzed about—in my experience 

ALEc (startled and turning on Nat): “‘ What queen bee?” With 
glances of mutual vigilance but with unimplicated goodwill, they looked 
ahead again, and the horses proceeded in unison. 
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DEATH OF DAN BOYLE 


By MICHAEL SAYERS 


HO did you say? Dan Boyle, did you say? Did you mention 

Dan Boyle? There was a man for you! There was a grand 

man! Dan Boyle, the hearty Dan. A powerful man! Look, 

sure he had the width of a yoke across his shoulders, so he 
had. Dan was built like a mountain, the swell of his chest like the side of 
a hill! Am I exaggerating? Did you ever see him yourself, by any 
chance? The powerfullest man that ever walked—Dan Boyle! 

Did I know him? Did I know Dan? Sure we worked on the same 
land, Dan and me, since the time we’d been scraggy boys. Phelan 
Clancy’s land, old Phelan Clancy who’s dead since. Dan’s dead, too, 
rest him: shot dead. Sure I felt his great strength myself, dead weight on 
my arms, when we carried him back up the hill to his home. . . . 

Wait and I’ll tell you. I'll tell you it all. Every syllable gospel too, 
whatever some blackguards may say! Dan was my friend. Make no 
mistake about that. I’d have laid down my life for him, for big Dan 
Boyle, the grandest, genuinest, bravest, decentest, strongest man I ever 
knew or I’m ever likely to know! He picked me up once, Dan did, in 
his two hands—up like that—the way you or I might pick up a puppydog. 
Aye. I saw him once bend a whole iron gate that’d got loose—bend it 
across his chest, easy as rubber! 

Some hereabouts may tell you he didn’t like me. That he threatened 
to murder me if I made free with his wife. Don’t heed them and their 
soul-destroying lies! Dan was my friend, the best and grandest pal a 
man could have. Often when he’d be having to do some job for old 
Phelan and I’d be free, Dan’d say to me: ‘‘ Slip down and keep the wife 
company for me, will you? ”’ You see, she was a young one, Dan’s wife, 
from Cork City, a stranger in our parts. She didn’t easily accustom 
herself to us at first. She’d be lonely when Dan would be out, and the 
bitterness was they’d no children and none seemed coming. Aye. For 
all his strength, they’d no little ones in the house. And it wasn’t her 
fault, let me tell you. She was the finest woman I ever set eyes on in 
those days (and something to see at her best now, too), big and fat, with 
hair on her head thick as the grass in a summer meadow, and skin white 
as snow might’ve fallen upon snow. And I’d keep her company while 
Dan’d be out. ; 

And when the Trouble started and Dan was drilling, and when Dan 
was fighting for the liberation of Ireland, wasn’t it natural for me, being 
young and close of age, to go on keeping the wife company and putting 
the black thoughts from her brain? ; 

Months on end Dan’d be away, and he’d come home only in a hurry 
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to be off again. Always pleased as a piper to see me. Always saying: 
“ Keep the wife company in my absence, won’t you? Don’t let her fret. 
Dan needn’t have feared. Naturally I’d help her in every way. She was 
Dan’s wife, wasn’t she? That was enough for me. 

The way things happen! One tick it’s blue sky and gold light every- 
where and next the dark storm’s over all! 

Dan’d been away for months. News came from time to time. Nothing 
but good news. Next we knew there was a reward put out for the taking 
of him dead or alive. A hundred pound reward. We heard that the 
British’d trapped him in a pub, and he’d fought his way through the 
lot of them, killing an officer, and got away somehow over the roofs. Dan 
could do things like that. And here they were, putting a hundred pound 
on his capture. 

His wife let herself go in her grief entirely. “ It’s the finish of him,” 
she kept saying. ‘“ It’s the dead end of Dan, surely. They’ll take him 
and kill him dead!” 

But one grey morning, I had been in comforting the wife, and I was 
just walking out of the cottage, when who should I see clambering up the 
road like a madman but Dan! He came up panting and caught hold of 
me, and said: ‘‘ They’re after me, now!”’ He was in a terrible cut, the 
clothes ripped half off him, his boots split open, and a great dry red 
gash on his cheek. 

“Is it the Tans? ”’ said I. 

“'They’re after me this minute! ”’ said Dan, his eyes burning out of 
his face. ‘‘ A whole bloody lorryload of them! Man, I’m spent. I’ve 
been on the run for weeks, no sleep, nothing to eat. They’re set on 
having revenge on me! ” 

“You can’t stay here,” I told him. “ They’re sure to seek for you in 
your own home.” 

Dan was distracted and he didn’t know what he was saying. He said: 
““ Maybe you'd like to be keeping me out of it? ” 

I asked him straight: “ What’s behind your words, Dan? ” 

He said: “‘ The boys have been telling me to look out and mind behind 
my back. There’s tricks going backward and forward. Man, look,”’ 
he burst out with one of his awful roars, “ if it’s what’s in my mind, 
Tans or no Tans, there’ll be two facing Hell this morn! ” 

“ Dan,” said I. “Dan, you’re not mistrusting me, are you? ” 

And then and there on the road outside his home, I tell you, Dan 
Boyle solemnly took me by the hand and he said: ‘‘ Whatever you say 
I believe because you’re my friend.” 

At that precise moment there was the chugg-chugging of a motor. 

“Do you hear that? It’s the lorry! ” said Dan, and he ducked below 
the wall and ran into the porch and inside the cottage before I could 
raise a word. 


The lorry came wheeling into sight up the road, going slow on the 
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climb, packed like a haywain with Black and Tans. I could see their 
rifles catching the light and flashing. 

They were coming up slowly, heaving up, and every turn of that 
damned lorry’s wheels made my heart go up and down with them as 
though I was going to be sick. 

The ‘Tans saw me, and I couldn’t run away or do anything for fear 
they might shoot. 

_ There was myself standing there like a statue in stone, and Dan inside 
in the cottage, and the lorry rumbling nearer and nearer, and all the grey 
morning over us all. 

Then I saw Dan in the porch again, as though he’d gone mad. What 
had passed in the cottage I don’t know, and I won’t ever know. But 
there was Dan outside again, in full sight of the Tans! 

He didn’t even give them a look. He ran to the wall and jumped up 
and over it and into the field that sloped away down to some trees far 
below. I could see him scuttling there in the field, ducking along by the 
hedge, running like mad. 

The lorry was right up to me now. One of the Tans saw Dan, and 
pointed, and shouted. hey’d a clear view from the lorry of the whole 
stretch of the field. So had I. By God, you could see Dan running 
there with his head bent forward, a queer small object of a man, dodging 
in close to the hedge, with a little white patch in the seat of his pants 
showing him up like a runaway rabbit. 

The lorry’d stopped. The Tan who’d pointed lifted his rifle, cool 
and steady as ice, and took aim. There was a loud crack. I saw Dan 
fling up his arms like a scarecrow and he gave a sort of twisty leap in the 
air, and fell on his back, out of our sight. 

The Tans swarmed out of the lorry. Some of them went into the 
cottage, and a few made me lead them down to where Dan would be. 

We found him lying on his back below the hedge, his two hands above 
his head on either side, clutching at nothing, and his great legs sprawling. 
To watch him you’d have thought he was nailed to the ground by the 
shot in his back. Blood was falling out of his mouth. 

He saw us standing over him. He saw the Tans at least, for I heard 
him say, half-moaning: ‘‘ Give us one more, for the pity of Christ... .” 

The captain of the Tans, a young man, slipped his gun from its holster 
and shot Dan dead. 

And that was how Dan Boyle died. 

Afterwards the Tans went away. They left me alone, God knows why. 
But I wasn’t going to ask them to shoot a bullet into me, was I? I did 
what I could to save Dan. A man can’t do more. 

And now just because I happen to live in his old cottage and have 
a couple of kids by Dan’s widow, some’ll be whispering all the time 
that I was a traitor, that I was the one who informed on Dan Boyle! 
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Maybe I didn’t fight much in the Trouble. Maybe I oughtn’t to have 
taken Dan’s widow. I’ve had my sorrow for it. 

But don’t heed them and their devil-made lies! Dan Boyle took me 
by the hand and he said (these are his very words): “ Whatever you 
say I believe because you’re my friend.”” Would Dan’ve said that to 
an informer? 

There, now! There it is! As soon as I start telling the story they 
make a hard face at me! Blast their souls! Blinking at me as though 
I fed them on lies! 

Say I’m a liar! Go on, I dare you to! I'll fight any man in this town 
or out of it who says I’m a liar! 

Dan Boyle was my friend. Look, I’d sooner have cut out my tongue 
and plucked out my eyes and torn off my ears and let them hack off my 
hands, than informed on Dan Boyle! 
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A PROSPECT OF THE SEA 


By DYLAN THOMAS 


happy because he had no work to do and the weather was hot. He 
heard the corn sway from side to side above him, and the noise of the 
birds who whistled from the branches of the trees that hid the house. 
Lying flat on his back, he stared up into the unbrokenly blue sky falling 
over the edge of the corn. The wind, after the warm rain before noon, 
smelt of rabbits and cattle. He stretched himself like a cat, and put 
his arms behind his head. Now he was riding on the sea, swimming 
through the golden corn waves, gliding along the heavens like a bird; 
in seven-league boots he was springing over the fields; he was building 
a nest in the sixth of the seven trees that waved their hands from a bright, 
green hill. Now he was a boy with touseled hair, rising lazily to his feet, 
wandering out of the corn to the strip of river by the hillside. He put his 
fingers in the water, making a mock sea-wave to roll the stones over and 
shake the weeds; his fingers stood up like ten tower pillars in the 
magnifying water, and a fish with a wise head and a lashing tail swam 
in and out of the tower gates. He made up a story as the fish swam 
through the gates into the pebbles and the moving bed. There was 
a drowned princess from a Christmas book, with her shoulders broken 
and her two red pigtails stretched like the strings of a fiddle over her 
broken throat ; she was caught in a fisherman’s net, and the fish plucked 
her hair, and the fishermen were frightened by the tunes. He forgot 
how the story ended, if ever there were an end to a story that had no 
beginning. Did the princess live again, rising like a mermaid from the 
net, or did a prince from another story tauten the tails of her hair and 
bend her shoulder-bone into a harp and pluck the dead, black tunes for 
ever in the courts of the royal country? The boy sent a stone skidding 
over the green water. He saw a rabbit scuttle, and threw a stone at its 
tail. A fish leaped at the gnats, and a lark darted out of the green earth. 
This was the best summer since the first seasons of the world. He 
did not believe in God, but God had made this summer full of blue 
winds and heat and pigeons in the house wood. There were no chimneys 
on the hills with no name in the distance, only the trees which stood like 
women and men enjoying the sun; there were no cranes or coal-tips, 
only the nameless distance and the hill with seven trees. He could think 
of no words to say how wonderful the summer was, or the noise of the 
wood-pigeons, or the lazy corn blowing in the half-wind from the sea 
at the river’s end. There were no words for the sky and the sun and the 
summer country: the birds were nice, and the corn was nice. 
He crossed the nice field and climbed the hill. Under the innocent 


[: was high summer, and the boy was lying in the corn. He was 
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green of the trees, as black birds flew out towards the sun, the story of 
the princess died. That afternoon there was no drowning sea to pull her 
pigtails; the sea had flowed and vanished, leaving a hill, a cornfield, and 
a hidden house; tall as the first short tree, she clambered down from the 
seventh, and stood in front of him in a torn cotton frock. Her bare 
brown legs were scratched all over, there were berry stains round her 
mouth, her nails were black and broken, and her toes poked through her 
rubber shoes. She stood on a hill no bigger than a house, but the field 
below and the shining strip of river were as little as though the hill were 
a mountain rising over a single blade and a drop of water; the trees 
round the farmhouse were firesticks; and the Jarvis peaks, and Cader 
peak beyond it to the edge of England, were molehills and stones’ 
shadows in the still, single yard of the distance. From the first shade, 
the boy stared down at the river disappearing, the corn blowing back 
into the soil, the hundred house trees dwindling to a stalk, and the four 
corners of the yellow field meeting in a square that he could cover with 
his hand. He saw the many-coloured county shrink like a coat in the 
wash. Then a new wind sprang from the pennyworth of water at the 
river-drop’s end, blowing the hill field to its full size, and the corn stood 
up as before, and the one stalk that hid the house was split into a hundred 
trees. It happened in half a second. 


Black birds again flew out from the topmost boughs in a cloud like 
a cone; there was no end to the black, triangular flight of birds towards 
the sun; from hill to sun the winged bridge mounted silently; and then 
again a wind blew up, and this time from the vast and proper sea, and 
snapped the bridge’s back. Like partridges the common birds fell 
down in a shower. 


All of it happened in half a second. The girl in the torn cotton frock 
sat down on the grass and crossed her legs; a real wind from nowhere 
lifted her frock, and up to her waist she was brown as an acorn. The 
boy, still standing timidly in the first shade, saw the broken, holiday 
princess die for the second time, and a country girl take her place on the 
live hill. Who had been frightened of a few birds flying out of the trees, 
and a sudden daze of the sun that made river and field and distance look 
so little under the hill? Who had told him the girl was as tall as a tree? 
She was no taller or stranger than the flowery girls on Sundays who 
picnicked in Whippet valley. 


_What were you doing up the tree? he asked her, ashamed of his 
silence in front of her smiling, and suddenly shy as she moved so that 
the grass beneath her rose bent and green between her brown legs. 
Were you after nests? he said, and sat down beside her. But on the 
bent grass in the seventh shade, his first terror of her sprang up again 
like a sun returning from the sea that sank it, and burned his eyes to the 
skull and raised his hair. The stain on her lips was blood, not berries; 
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and her nails were not broken but sharpened sideways, ten black scissor- 
blades ready to snip off his tongue. If he cried aloud to his uncle in the 
hidden house, she would make new animals, beckon Carmarthen tigers 
out of the mile-away wood to jump around him and bite his hands; she 
would make new, noisy birds in the air to whistle and chatter away his 
cries. He sat very still by her left side, and heard the heart in her breast 
drown every summer sound; every leaf of the tree that shaded them 
grew to man-size then, the ribs of the bark were channels and rivers 
wide as a great ship; and the moss on the tree, and the sharp grass ring 
round the base, were all the velvet covering of a green county’s meadows 
blown hedge to hedge. Now on the world-sized hill, with the trees like 
heavens holding up the weathers, in the magnified summer weather she 
leaned towards him so that he could not see the cornfield nor his uncle’s 
house for her thick, red hair; and sky and far ridge were points of light 
in the pupils of her eyes. This is death, said the boy to himself, con- 
sumption and whooping-cough and the stones inside you and the death 
from playing with yourself and the way your face stays if you make too 
many faces in the looking-glass. Her mouth was an inch from his. 
Her long forefingers touched his eyelids. This is a story, he said to 
himself, about a boy on a holiday kissed by a broom-rider; she flew 
from a tree on to a hill that changes its size like a frog that loses its 
temper; she stroked his eyes and put her chest against him; and when 
she had loved him until he died she carried him off inside her to a den 
in a wood. But the story, like all stories, was killed as she kissed him; 
now he was a boy in a girl’s arms, and the hill stood above a true river, 
and the peaks and their trees towards England were as Jarvis had known 
them when he walked there with his lovers and horses for half a century, 
a century ago. 

Who had been frightened of a wind out of the light swelling the small 
country? The piece of a wind in the sun was like the wind in an empty 
house; it made the corners mountains, and crowded the attics with 
shadows which broke through the roof; through the country corridors it 
raced in a hundred voices, each voice larger than the last, until the last 
voice tumbled down and the house was full of whispers. Where do you 
come from? she whispered in his ear. She took her arms away but still 
sat close, one knee between his legs, one hand on his hands. Who had 
been frightened of a sunburned girl no taller or stranger than the pale 
girls at home who had babies before they were married? I come from 
Amman valley, said the boy. I have a sister in Egypt, she said, who lives 
in a pyramid. She pressed down her knee, and laughed when he drew 
in his breath. You mustn’t, he said. She mimicked his Mustn’t, you 
mustn’t, and drew him closer. They’re calling me in for tea, he said. 
She lifted her frock to her waist. If she loves me until I die, said the 
boy to himself under the seventh tree on the hill that was never the 
same for three minutes, she will carry me away inside her, run with me 
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rattling inside to a den in a wood, to a hole in a tree where my uncle 
will never find me. This is the story of a boy being stolen. She has 
put a knife in my belly and turned my stomach round. 

She whispered in his ear: I’ll have a baby on every hill; what’s your 
name, Amman? The afternoon was dying; lazily, namelessly drifting 
westward through the insects in the shade; over hill and tree and river 
and corn and grass to the evening shaping in the sea; blowing away; 
being blown from Wales in a wind, in the slow, blue grains, like a wind 
full of dreams and medicines; down the tide of the sun on to the grey 
and chanting shore where the birds from Noah’s ark glide by with 
bushes in their mouths, and to-morrow and to-morrow tower over the 
cracked sand-castles. 

So she stroked her clothes into place and patted back her hair as the 
day began to die; she rolled over on to her left side, careless of the low 
sun and the darkening miles. The boy awoke cautiously into a more 
curious dream, a summer vision broader than the one black cloud poised 
in the unbroken centre on a tower shaft of light; he came out of love 
through a wind full of turning knives and a cave full of flesh-white 
birds on to a new summit, standing like a stone that faces the stars 
blowing and stands no ceremony from the sea wind, a hard boy angry on 
a mound in the middle of a country evening; he put out his chest and 
said hard words to the world. Out of love he came marching, head on 
high, through a cave between two doors to a vantage hall room with an 
iron view over the earth. He walked to the last rail before pitch space; 
though the earth bowled round quickly, he saw every plough crease and 
beast’s print, man track and water drop, comb, crest, and plume mark, 
dust and death groove and signature and time-cast shade, from ice field 
to ice field, sea rims to sea centres, all over the apple-shaped ball under 
the metal rails beyond the living doors. He saw through the black thumb- 
print of a man’s city to the fossil thumb of a once-lively man of meadows; 
through the grass and clover fossil of the country print to the whole hand 
of a forgotten city drowned under Europe; through the handprint to the 
arm of an empire broken like Venus; through the arm to the breast, 
from history to the thigh, through the thigh in the dark to the first and 
West print between the dark and the green Eden; and the garden was 
undrowned, to this next minute and for ever, under Asia in the earth 
that rolled on to its music in the beginning evening. When God was 
sleeping, he had climbed a ladder, and the room three jumps above the 
final rung was roofed and floored with the live pages of the book of days; 
the pages were gardens, the built words were trees, and Eden grew above 
him into Eden, and Eden grew down to Eden through the lower earth, 
an endless corridor of boughs and birds and leaves. He stood on a slope 
no wider than the loving room of the world, and the two poles kissed 
behind his shoulders; the boy stumbled forward like Atlas, loped over 
the iron view through the cave of knives and the capsized overgrowths 
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of time to the hill in the field that had been a short mark under the 
platform in the clouds over the multiplying gardens. 

Wake up, she said into his ear; the iron characters were broken in her 
smile, and: Eden shrank into the seventh shade. She told him to look 
in her eyes. He had thought that her eyes were brown or green, but 
they were sea-blue with black lashes, and her thick hair was black. 
She rumpled his hair, and put his hand deep in her breast so that he 
knew the nipple of her heart was red. He looked in her eyes, but they 
made a round glass of the sun, and as he moved sharply away he saw 
through the transparent trees; she could make a long crystal of each 
tree, and turn the house wood into gauze. She told him her name, but 
he had forgotten it as she spoke; she told him her age, and it was a new 
number. Look in my eyes, she said. It was only an hour to the proper 
night, the stars were coming out and the moon was ready. She took 
his hand and led him racing between trees over the ridge of the dewy 
hill, over the flowering nettles and the shut grass-flowers, over the 
silence into sunlight and the noise of a sea breaking on sand and stone. 

The hill in a screen of trees: between the incountry fields and the 
incoming sea, night on the wood and the stained beach yellow in the 
sun, the vanishing corn through the ten dry miles of farmland and the 
golden wastes where the split sand lapped over rocks, it stood between 
time over a secret root. The hill in two searchlights: the back moon 
shone on seven trees, and the sun of a strange day moved above water 
in the spluttering foreground. The hill between an owl and a seagull: 
the boy heard two birds’ voices as brown wings climbed through the 
branches and the white wings before him fluttered on the sea waves. 
Tu wit tu woo, do not adventure any more. Now the gulls that swam in 
the sky told him to race on along the warm sand until the water hugged 
him to its waves and the spindrift tore around him like a wind and a 
chain. The girl had her hand in his, and she rubbed her cheek on his 
shoulder. He was glad of her near him, for the princess was broken, 
and the monstrous girl was turned into a tree, and the frightening girl 
who threw the country into a daze of sizes, and drove him out of love 
into the cloudy house, was left alone in the moon’s circle and the seven 
shades behind the screen. ; } 

It was hot that morning in the unexpected sunshine. A girl dressed 
in cotton put her mouth to his ear. I’ll run you to the sea, she said, and 
her breasts jumped up and down as she raced in front of him, with her 
hair flying wild, to the edge of the sea that was not made of water and the 
small, thundering pebbles that broke in a million pieces as the dry sea 
moved in. Along the bright wrack-line, from the horizon where the 
vast birds sailed like boats, from the four compass corners, bellying up 
through the weed-beds, melting from orient and tropic, surging through 
the ice hills and the whale grounds, through sunset and sunrise corridors, 
the salt gardens and the herring fields, whirlpool and rock pool, out of the 
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trickle in the mountain, down the waterfalls, a white-faced sea of people, 
the terrible mortal number of the waves, all the centuries’ sea drenched 
in the hail before Christ, who suffered to-morrow’s storm wind, came 
in with the whole world’s voices on the endless beach. Come back, 
come back, the boy cried to the girl. She ran on unheeding over the 
sand and was lost among the sea. Now her face was a white drop of 
water in the horizontal rainfall, and her limbs were white as snow and 
lost in the white, walking tide. Now the heart in her breast was a small 
red bell that rang in a wave, her colourless hair fringed the spray, and 
her voice lapped over the flesh-and-bone water. He cried again, but she 
had mingled with the people moving in and out. Their tides were 
drawn by a grave moon that never lost an arc. Their long, sea gestures 
were deliberate, the flat hands beckoning, the heads uplifted, the eyes 
in the mask faces set in one direction. Oh where was she now in the 
sea? Among the white, walking, and the coral-eyed. Come back, come 
back. Darling, run out of the sea. Among the processional waves. The 
bell in her breast-was ringing over the sand. He ran to the yellow foot 
of the dunes, calling over his shoulder. Run out of the sea. In the once- 
green water where the fishes swam, where the gulls rested, where the 
luminous stones were rubbed and rocked on the scales of the green bed, 
when ships puffed over the tradeways, and the mad, nameless animals 
came down to drink the salt. Among the measuring people. Oh where 
was she now? The sea was lost behind the dunes. He stumbled on over 
sand and sandflowers like a blind boy in the sun. The sun dodged round 
his shoulders. 

There was a story once upon a time whispered in the water voice; 
it blew out the echo from the trees behind the beach in the golden 
hollows, scraped on the wood until the musical birds and beasts came 
jumping into sunshine. A raven flew by him, out of a window in the 
Flood to the blind, wind tower shaking in to-morrow’s anger like a scare- 
crow made out of weathers. 

Once upon a time, said the water voice. 

Do not adventure any more, said the echo. 

She is ringing a bell for you in the sea. 

I am the owl and the echo: you shall never go back. 

_ On a hill to the horizon stood an old man building a boat, and the 
light that slanted from the sea cast the holy mountain of a shadow over 
the three-storied decks and the Eastern timber. And through the sky, 
out of the beds and gardens, down the white precipice built of feathers, 
the loud combs and mounds, from the caves in the hill, the cloudy 
shapes of birds and beasts and insects drifted into the hewn door. 


A dove with a green petal followed in the raven’s flight. Cool rain 
began to fall. 
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THE BAPTISM 


By ELIZABETH BISHOP 


T was November. They bent in the twilight like sea-plants, around 

their little dark centre-table hung with a cloth like a seaweed- 

covered rock. It seemed as if a draught might sway them all, 

perceptibly. Lucy, the youngest, who still did things for her sisters, 
rose to get the shawls and light the lamp. She sighed. How would 
they get through the winter ? 

“We have our friends! ” 

Yes, that was true and a consolation. They had several friends. They 
had old Mrs. Peppard and young Mrs. Gillespie and old Mrs. Captain 
Green and little Mrs. Kent. One of them was bound to drop in almost 
every afternoon. 

When the weather was fine they themselves could make a call, 
although they preferred to stay at home. They were more in command 
of conversation when they sat close together around their own table. 
Antiphonally, they spoke to their friends of the snowstorm, of health, of 
church activities. ‘They had the church, of course. 

When the snow grew too deep—it grew all winter, as the grain grew 
all summer, and finally wilted away unharvested in April—old Mr. 
Jonson, who had the post-office now, would bring the newspaper on 
his way home. 

They would manage, but winter was longer every year. Lucy thought 
of carrying wood in from the wood-shed and scratching her forearms 
onthe bark. Emma thought of hanging out the washing which was frozen 
before you got it on to the line. The sheets particularly—it was like 
fighting with monster icy seagulls. Flora thought only of the difficulties 
of getting up and dressing at six o’clock every morning. rr 

They would keep two stoves going: the kitchen range and an airtight 
in the sitting-room. The circulatory system of their small house was 
this: in the ceiling over the kitchen stove there was an opening set with 
a metal grill. It yielded up some heat to the room where Lucy and 
Emma slept. The pipe from the sitting-room stove went up through 
Flora’s room, but it wasn’t so warm, of course. 

They baked bread once a week. In the other bedroom there were 
ropes and ropes of dried apples. They ate apple-sauce and apple-pie 
and apple-dumpling, and a kind of cake paved with slices of apple. At 
every meal they drank a great deal of tea and ate many slices of bread. 
Sometimes they bought half a pound of store cheese, sometimes a piece 
of pork. . 

ene knitted shawls, wash-cloths, bed-socks, an affectionate spider- 
web around Flora and Lucy. Flora did fancy work and made enough 
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Christmas presents for them to give all around: to each other and to 
friends. Lucy was of no use at all with her fingers. She was supposed 
to read aloud while the others worked. 

They had gone through a lot of old travel books that had belonged to 
their father. One was called Wonders of the World; one was a book about 
Palestine and Jerusalem. Although they could all sit calmly while Lucy 
read about the tree that gave milk like a cow, the Eskimos who lived in 
the dark, the automaton chess-player, etc., Lucy grew excited over 
accounts of the Sea of Galilee, and the engraving of the Garden of 
Gethsemane as it looks to-day brought tears to her eyes. She exclaimed 
“Oh dear! ” over pictures of “‘ An Olive Grove,” with Arabs squatting 
about in it; and ‘ Heavens!” at the real, rock-vaulted Stable, the 
engraved rocks like big black thumb-prints. 

They had also read: (1) David Copperfield, twice ; (2) The Deer-Slayer ; 
Uae at the World’s Fair; (4) The Autocrat of the Breakfast 

able. 

Also two or three books from the Sunday School library which none 
of them liked. Because of the source, however, they listened as politely 
as to the minister’s sermons. Lucy’s voice even took on a little of his 
intonation, so that it seemed to take for ever to get through them. 

They were Presbyterians. The village was divided into two camps, 
armed with Bibles: Baptists and Presbyterians. The sisters had friends 
on both sides. 

Prayer-meeting was Friday night. There was Sunday School and 
Church on Sunday, and Ladies’ Aid every other week at different 
friends’ houses. Emma taught the smallest children in Sunday School. 
Lucy and Flora preferred not to teach but to attend the class for adults 
held by the minister himself. 

Now each was arranging the shawl over her shoulders, and just as 
Lucy lit the lamp old Mrs. Peppard came to call. She opened the back 
door without knocking, and said, “ Anybody home?” This was the 
thing to do. She wore a very old mud-brown coat with large black frogs 
down the front and a black, cloth-covered hat with a velvet flower on it. 

Her news was that her sister’s baby had died the day before, although 
they had done everything. She and Emma, Flora and Lucy discussed 
infant damnation at some length. 

Then they discussed the care of begonias, and Mrs. Peppard took 
home a slip of theirs. Flora had always had great luck with house-plants. 

Lucy grew quite agitated after Mrs. Peppard had gone, and could not 
eat her bread and butter, only drank three cups of tea. 

Of course, as Emma had expected because of the tea, Lucy couldn’t 
sleep that night. Once she nudged Emma and woke her. 

" Emma, I’m thinking of that poor child.” 

' Stop thinking. Go to sleep.” 

Don’t you think we ought to pray for it? ” 
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It was the middle of the night or she couldn’t have said that. Emma 
pretended to be asleep. In fact, she was asleep, but not so much that 
she couldn’t feel Lucy getting out of bed. The next day she mentioned 
this to Flora, who only said ‘“‘ T'sch—Tsch.” Later on they both referred 
to this as the “ beginning,” and Emma was sorry she’d gone back to sleep. 

In prayer-meeting one Friday the minister called for new members, 
and asked some of those who had joined the church lately to speak. 
Art Tinkham stood up. He talked of God’s goodness to him for a long 
time, and said that now he felt happy all the time. He had felt so happy 
when he was doing his fall ploughing that he had kept singing, and at the 
end of every furrow he’d said a Bible verse. 

After a while the minister called on Lucy to give a prayer. She did it, 
quite a long one, but at last her voice began to tremble. She could 
scarcely say the Amen, and sat down very quickly. Afterwards her 
sisters said it had been a very pretty prayer, but she couldn’t remember 
a word of it. 

Emma and Lucy liked the dreamy hymns best, with vague references 
in them to gardens, glassy seas, high hills, etc. Flora liked militant 
hymns; almost her favourite was “‘ A Mighty Fortress.” 

Lucy’s was: “ Sometimes a light surprises the Christian while he 
sings.”’ Emma’s: “ There is a green hill far away without a city wall.” 

Lucy was not yet a church member. Emma and Flora were, but 
Lucy had been too young to join when they had. She sometimes asked 
her sisters if she were good enough. 

“You are too good for us, Lucy.” 

“ That’s not what I mean,” Lucy said. 

At night she felt that Emma’s prayers were over all too quickly. 
Her own sometimes lasted almost an hour, and even then did not seem 
quite long enough. She felt very guilty about something. She worried 
about this so much that one day she almost convinced Flora that she 
must have been guilty of the gravest misdemeanour as a young girl. But 
it was not so. 

It got to be Christmas-time. The snow was up to the window-sills, 
practically over, as if they inhabited a sinking ship. Lucy’s feeling of 
guilt grew heavier and heavier. She talked constantly about whether 
she should join the church or not. 

At Christmas an elderly missionary, Miss Gillespie, young Mr. 
Gillespie’s aunt, came home from India on furlough. The Ladies’ Aid 
had special meetings for her. At them this tall, dark-brown, moustached 
woman of sixty-four talked, almost shouted, for hours about her life 
work. Photographs were handed around. They represented gentle- 
faced boys and young men, dressed in pure white loin-cloths and 
earrings. Next, the same boys and young men were shown, in soiled 
striped: trousers and shirts worn with the tails outside. There were 
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a few photographs of women, blurred as they raised a hand to hide their 
faces, or backed away from the camera’s Christian eye. 

Emma and Flora disliked Miss Gillespie. Flora even said she was 
“ bossy.” But Lucy liked her very much and went to see her several 
times. Then for three weeks she talked about nothing but going as 
a missionary. She went through all the travel books again. 

Flora and Emma did not really think she would ever go, but the 
thought of living without her sometimes horrified one or the other of 
them. At the end of the third week she stopped speaking of it and, in 
fact, became very untalkative. 

Lucy was growing thinner. The skin of her forehead seemed 
stretched too tightly, and although she had never had a temper in her 
life, Flora and Emma could see that it was sometimes an effort for her 
not to speak crossly to them. 

She moved very slowly. At supper she would eat half a slice of bread 
and put the other half back in the bread dish. 

Flora, who was bolder to say things than Emma, said: ‘‘ She makes 
me feel that I’m not as good as she is.” 

Once when Lucy went out to get wood from the woodshed she didn’t 
come back for fifteen minutes. Emma, suddenly realising how long it 
had been, ran outside. Lucy, with no coat or shawl, stood holding on 
to the side of the house. She was staring at the blinding dazzle the 
sun made on the ice-glaze over the next field. She seemed to be hum- 
ming a little, and the glaring strip made her half shut her eyes. Emma 
had to take hold of her hand before she would pay any attention. 
Speaking wasn’t enough. 

It was the night of the day after this that the strange things began 
to happen. 

Lucy kept a diary. It was written in pencil in a book that said ‘‘ Jumbo 
Scribbler ” in red letters on a tan cover. It was really a record of 
spiritual progress. 

“ January 3rd. ‘This morning was clear again so Flora did some of 
the wash and we hung it in the garden, although it was hard to with the 
wind. For dinner we had a nice stew with the rest of the lamb and the 
carrots Mr. Jonson brought in. I say a nice stew, but I could not touch 
a bite. The Lord seems very far away. I kept asking the girls about my 
joining but they did not help me at all.” 

Here Lucy copied out three Bible verses. Sometimes for several 
days the diary was made up of nothing but such quotations. 

‘ Fanuary 16th, It was eighteen below zero last night. We had to 
get father’s old buffalo robe from the spare-room. I didn’t like the 
smell, but Emma didn’t mind it. When the lamp was out I prayed for 
a long time, and a little while after I got into bed I felt that face moving 
towards me again. I can’t make it out, but it is very large and close to 
mine. It seemed to be moving its lips. Is it reproachful? ” 
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Four days after this Lucy began crying in the afternoon and cried 
almost all evening. Emma finally cried a little, too. Flora shook her 
by the shoulder, but left Lucy alone. 

Emma wished that she and Flora slept together instead of she and 
Lucy, so that they could talk about Lucy together privately. 

Flora said: “ What has she ever done wrong, Emma? Why should 
she weep about her soul? ” 

Emma said: “‘ She’s always been as good as gold.” 

“ January 20th. At last, at last, I know my own mind,” she began, 
“ or rather I have given it up completely. Now I am going to join the 
church as soon as I can. But I am going to join the Baptist church, and 
I must not tell Flora and Emma beforehand. I cannot eat, I am so happy. 
Last night at four o’clock a terrible wind began to blow. I thought all 
the trees were breaking, I could hear the branches crashing against the 
house. I thought the chimney would come down. The house shook, and 
I thought about the House founded on the Rock. I was terribly fright- 
ened. Emma did not wake up. It went on for hours in the dark and I 
prayed that we would all be safely delivered. Then there was a lull. 
It was very black and my heart pounded so I thought I was dying. 
I couldn’t think of a prayer. Then suddenly a low voice began to talk 
right over the head of the bed. I couldn’t make out the words, they 
weren't exactly words I knew, but I seemed to understand them. What 
a load dropped from my mind! Then I was so happy I woke Emma and 
said: ‘Emma, Emma, Christ is here. He was here just now, in this 
room. Get up and pray with me.’ Emma got out of bed and knelt, then 
she said the floor was cold and wanted to pull the rug over under our 
knees. I said: ‘No, Emma. Why do we need rugs when we have all 
Christ’s love to warm our hearts?’ She did not demur after that, and 
I prayed a long time, for Flora, too. When we got back in bed I told 
Emma about the voice I had heard.” 

The next day Lucy called on the Baptist minister and told him she 
had decided to join his church. He was very severe, older than the 
Presbyterian minister, and Lucy felt at once that he was a much better 
man. 

But a problem came up that she had not considered. She now 
believed ardently in the use of total immersion as practised by the 
Baptists, according to their conception of the methods of John the 
Baptist. She could not join without that, and the river, of course, was 
frozen over. She would have to wait until the ice went out. 

She could scarcely bear it. In her eagerness to be baptised and her 
disappointment she forgot she had intended not to tell her sisters of 
her change of faith. They did not seem to mind so much, but when 
she asked them, they would not consider changing with her. 

She was so over-excited they made her go to bed at five o’clock. 
Emma wrapped up a hot stove-lid to put at her feet. 
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“ Yanuary 25th. I felt very badly last night and cried a great deal. 
I thought how mother always used to give me the best of everything 
because I was the smallest, and I took it not thinking of my sisters. 
Emma said ‘ For mercy’s sake, Lucy, stop crying.’ I explained to her, 
and she became much softened. She got up and lit the lamp. The 
lamplight on her face made me cry afresh. She went and woke F lora, 
who put on her grey wrapper and came in and sat in the rocking-chair. 
She wanted to make me something, but I said No. The lamp began to 
smoke. The smoke went right up to the ceiling and smelt very strong 
and sweet, like rose-geranium. I began to cry and laugh at the same 
time. Flora and Emma were talking together, but other people seemed 
to be talking, too, and the voice at the head of the bed.” 


A few days later Lucy became very sad. She could neither pray nor 
do anything around the house. She sat by the window all day long. 

In the afternoon she pointed at the road which went off towards the 
mountains between rows of trees, and said: “‘ Flora, what does it matter 
where the road goes?” 

Emma and Flora were taking apart Emma’s blue silk dress and making 
a blouse. A moth crawled on the window-pane. Emma said: “ Get 
the swatter, Lucy.” 

Lucy got up, then sat down and said again: “‘ What does it matter?” 


She got out the scribbler and wrote in it from memory all the stanzas 
of “‘ Return, O heavenly Dove, return.” 


_After supper she seemed more cheerful. They were sitting in the 
kitchen evenings now, because it was warmer. There was no light but 


one lamp, so the room was quite dark, making the red circles around the 
stove-lids show. 


Lucy suddenly stood up. 

“Emma, Emma, Flora. I see God.”’ 

She motioned towards the stove. 

God, God sat on the kitchen stove and glowed, burned, filling all the 
kitchen with a delicious heat and a scent of grease and sweetness. 

Lucy was more conscious of his body than his face. His beautiful 
glowing bulk was rayed like a sunflower. It lit up Flora’s and Emma’s 
faces on either side of the stove. The stove could not burn him. 

‘* His feet are in hell,’’ she remarked to her sisters. 

After that Lucy was happy for a long time and everything seemed 
almost the way it had been the winter before, except for Lucy going to 
the Baptist church and prayer-meeting by herself. 

She spoke often of joining. It had happened once or twice that when 
people had wanted to join the church in the winter a hole had been 
broken in the ice to make a font. Lucy begged the minister that this 
might be done for her, but he felt that it was unnecessary in her case. 

One had been a farmer, converted from drinking and abusing his 
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wife. He had chopped the ice open himself. One a young man, also 
a reformed drunkard, since dead. 

Flora said: “‘ Oh Lucy, wait till the ice goes out.” 

“ Yes,” Lucy said in bitterness, “and until my soul is eternally lost.” 

She prayed for an early spring. 

On the nineteenth of March Flora woke up and heard the annually 
familiar sound, a dim roaring edged with noises of breaking glass. 

“Thank goodness,” she thought. ‘‘ Now, maybe, Lucy won’t even 
want to be baptized.” 

Everyone had heard the cracking start, off in the hills, and was at the 
bridge. Lucy, Emma, and Flora went too. The ice buckled up in 
shining walls fifteen or twenty feet high, fit for heavenly palaces, then 
moved slowly downstream. 

Once in a while a space of dark brown water appeared. This upset 
Lucy, who had thought of the water she would be baptized in as crystal- 
clear, or pale blue. 

The baptism took place on the twenty-fourth. It was like all the 
others, and the village was even used to such early ones, although they 
were usually those of fervent young men. 

A few buggies were on the bank, those of the choir, who stood around 
in coats and hats, holding one hymn-book among three or four people. 
Most of the witnesses stood on the bridge, staring down. One boy or 
young man, of course, always dared to spit over the railing. 

The water was muddy, very high, with spots of yellow foam. The 
sky was solid grey cloud, finely folded, over and over. Flora saw the 
icy roots of a tree reaching into the river, and the snow-banks yellow 
like the foam. 

The minister’s robe, which he wore only on such occasions, billowed 
until the water pulled it all down. He held a clean, folded handkerchief 
to put over Lucy’s mouth at the right minute. She wore a robe, too, 
that made her look taller and thinner. 

The choir sang “‘ I am coming, Lord, coming now to Thee,” which 
they always dragged, and “ Shall we gather at the river where bright 
angel feet have trod?” After the baptism they were to sing something 
joyful and faster, but the sisters did not remain to hear it. 

Lucy went under without a movement, and Flora and Emma thought 
she’d never come up. 

Flora held Emma’s heavy coat all ready to put around her. Rather 
unconventionally, Emma sat in the buggy, borrowed from Mrs. Captain 
Green, so as to drive off home as soon as Lucy reached the bank. She 
held the reins and had to keep herself from taking up the whip in her 
other hand. 

Finally it was over. They put the dripping Lucy in the middle. Her 
hair had fallen down. Thank goodness they didn’t live far from the 


river! - 
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The next day she had a bad head-cold. Emma and Flora nursed her 
for a week and then the cold settled in her chest. She wouldn’t take to 
bed. The most they could get her to do was to lie on the couch in the 
kitchen. 

One afternoon they thought she had a high fever. Late in the day 
God came again, into the kitchen. Lucy went towards the stove, 
screaming. 

Emma and Flora pulled her back, but not before she had burned her 
right hand badly. 

That night they got the doctor, but the next night after Lucy died, 
calling their names as she did so. 

The day she was buried was the first pleasant day in April, and the 
village turned out very well, in spite of the fact that the roads were deep 
with mud. Jed Leighton gave a beautiful plant he had had sent from 
the city, a mass of white blooms. Everyone else had cut all their gera- 
niums, red, white and pink. 
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SNOW TIME 


By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


HERE was no one to talk to, now. Nurse was sometimes kind, 

but no comfort. You never knew how she was going to take 

things. She had laughed when he had said that banana fritters 

looked like fish which had lived on vegetables; and she had 
smacked him when he had passionately declared that sago looked like 
insects’ eggs and that he wasn’t going to eat nasty eggs. True, nurse 
had tried to make up for her temper afterwards. She had taken him 
to a heavenly little shop in the village, and asked him what he would 
like. There had been small sweets in the shape of hearts with mottoes 
written on them, and tiny carafes and jugs, and tiny playing-cards, and 
tings of frosted glass with paper cut-out figures of girls and boys who 
did acrobatic dances when you turned round the rings. There were 
nice things about nurse: but nurse was not mother! 

Father hardly ever came to see him. He had but a dim impression 
of a tall man, in faultless clothes, who marched angrily about the castle, 
smoking French cigarettes which smelt like a meadow burning. Once, 
when he had been very ill, and he was always being sick, he had heard 
nurse talking about father. She had been sitting by his cot, near the 
thermometer which had seemed to be growing in a glass of water from 
a soaked wad of cotton wool: she had not known that he was awake. 
“Poor Master Kenneth,” she had said to the night-nurse. ‘ The 
master can’t abide him seeing that he’s so sickly. As if it were the kid’s 
fault! Some do say that it’s because the child’s such a poor brat that 
he doesn’t live with madame—although others have their tales about 
that. Of course, it’s healthy for the child here: the doctors told madame 
he couldn’t live a year in England. And, naturally, the master has to see 
to his business. . . . Poor mite! even if he is a bit of a handful some- 
times.” 

Father didn’t love him. Well, he had known that. It had been 
horrible to hear nurse say it, in so many words, but he had guessed it. 
He had never told mother that he had heard nurse gossiping. Some 
instinct had warned him that this was a subject mother would not wish 
to discuss. And if father disliked mother, too, there was another secret 
bond between him and her. But he would have liked to ask if he really 
were too ill to live in England. } 

It would be such fun to live in England. There were coloured pictures 
in a book: high hills and a crown of green trees set in light, white horses 
with yellow tails, and green fields falling down to rivers like the skirts 
of a party dress. Everything was so gracious in England, while Switzer- 
land frightened him: the mountains, the snow, the castle, which 
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reminded him of an ogre’s house. Years ago, when he had been a very 
small boy, he had, in a fever, wanted to post the whole castle to England, 
to get rid of it: he had warned nurse not to stick any stamps on the 
windows. Nurse had said: ‘“‘ Suppose we send a photo instead to 
daddy?” Suppose a soldier rushed into battle with a photo of a sword? 
Besides, he had doubted whether it would be possible to get a camera 
large enough to photograph so big a building. 

In Switzerland there were no playmates. His mother had told him 
that there were no suitable companions for him in the village. He had 
asked her if he could have a pet—‘‘ one of those animals with fur which 
carry away things—a squiggle.” She had laughed, kindly, “ I’m afraid 
a ‘ squiggle ’ wouldn’t be happy with us.” He had grieved over that, 
and had been too discouraged to suggest a dog. She had given him 
a love-bird for his birthday. Lonely bird, shut in a square cage without 
a mate, he had plucked out his feathers in sheer desperation. Nurse 
had put a mirror in the case, and when the bird saw itself, it had had the 
pride to stop destroying its plumage. But a prowling cat had inserted 
a paw in the cage and smashed the mirror. The next morning Kenneth 
had found the bird again self-stripped of its beauty. “‘ It’s no use, he 
doesn’t like staying with us,” he had said. 

Of course, there had been a mouse in the chimney; and he had loved 
to hear it scampering. But nurse had heard it, too; and she had promised 
to set a trap. He had begged her not to; but she had been obdurate. 
She had said that he was the obstinate one; but that just proved her 
obstinacy, didn’t it? For a week the mouse had taken the cheese from 
the trap without being caught. Kenneth had rejoiced: it was, obviously, 
a magic mouse. On the eighth night, it had been caught—it had only 
three legs! Evidently, Mr. Mouse had had experience with traps in the 
kitchen, and had dragged its injured self upstairs for safety! Kenneth 
had cried for a whole morning, until nurse had threatened to give him 
“such a spanking.” 

So when nurse left him alone, there was nothing to do but to tell 
himself stories. His favourite started: “ I’d like to change myself into 
an ant and go up to an ant and ask him if I looked like an ant.’”’ To-day, 
though, it was snowing. He could only look out of the nursery window 
and feel ill inside. 

He hated the snow. It had been snowing last year, when mother had 
died. White flocks skirled round the castle. He feared the snow. One 
evening, nurse had told him about ghosts, and he had run to mother; 
she had smiled and said that ghosts were only shadows. When the snow 
was on the ground and if the sun shone—as it often did in the clear 
Swiss winters—the shadows were powerful. If ghosts were shadows, 
then, after the snow, the ghosts came into their own. It was as if a great 
sheet had been spread over the earth for a motion-picture from the land 
of goblins to be projected on it. There was one shadow (made by a 
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tower, a buttress, part of a tree) which stretched itself just outside the 
nursery window in the afternoons, and looked very much like a dragon. 
He would never dare to walk in that shadow, in case it did monstrous 
things which could not be attributed to sun, tower, and pine branches. 
But he could not explain such fears to nurse; she would retaliate by 
giving him a good shaking. Oh! if only mother had lived—especially 
did he need a friend when it snowed, for that was a dangerous time. 

Time passed so slowly, as he stood at the window with his pug nose 
pressed to the glass. At last, at long last, he heard nurse’s steps in the 
corridor: she would be bringing his tray with lunch. “ There you are, 
Master Kenneth; eat up all the nice fish and I’ll be back in ten minutes 
with your sweet.” He didn’t like fish, and they were always giving it to 
him ; it was something to do with his not being very strong. But he ate 
as much as he could because he knew that nurse would not allow him 
any sweet until he had eaten at least half of his first course. 

Punctually, in ten minutes’ time, he heard nurse’s heels clicking on 
the polished floor. Would it be Felixstowe Tart or Apple Pie? ‘‘ There 


you are, Master Kenneth: nice milk pudding!” ‘“‘ Not... not 
sago?”’ “‘ Now, it doesn’t do for a little boy to be fussy.” “‘ But, nurse, 
you know I can’t eat sago. .. . It’s . . . it’s like horrid eggs.” “I 


don’t want any nonsense, Master Kenneth. You have all that milk 
pudding eaten by the time I come back, or I’ll be angry.” ‘“‘ Please, 
nurse... .” “‘ Go on: no arguments, please.” “If I try and eat it, 
nurse, will you take me for a walk after lunch?” ‘“‘ We’ll see about that 
when you've finished everything on that plate. You know what happens 
to disobedient little boys, don’t you? ” 

How could he—how could he ever eat those awful, slimy eggs? And 
yet, if he didn’t eat them, nurse wouldn’t take him out; and the afternoon 
would be so long, so unbearably long. Then he thought of the old 
cigarette-box which he had picked up on his last walk, when nurse had 
not been looking. It would not be honest, of course; but it would be 
nurse’s fault for being so obstinate. Holding his breath, he pushed back 
his chair from the table and tiptoed over to the chest of drawers, where, 
in a drawer, under a pile of socks, he had hidden the cigarette-box. 
He found it. He brought it back to the table, his hands trembling with 
excitement. He opened the box and heard his heart thumping. He 
thought he must be brave, like the man in the fairy story who stole the 
fox and concealed it under his coat. All the time the magistrate was 
questioning the man, asking him whether he had stolen the fox, the 
fox was eating out his heart. They never learnt the truth from the man’s 
own lips, but, at the end of his interrogation, he had fallen down dead! 

Supposing he heard nurse’s footsteps, while he still had the sago 
half-shovelled into the box? He gasped to think how angry nurse 
would be then. There would be no mercy for him. Was this why they 
called him weak, because he felt so frightened? At length he had the 
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box closed, had the box in his hands, had it buried beneath the stockings 
in the drawer. His cheeks were burning. There was a little sago, which 
he had not been able to get into the damp box, still on his plate. He 
smeared it all over the clean parts of the plate, and hid some of it under 
the spoon. Nurse would pardon that, would think it natural. How 
naughty he had been. Nurse was always saying: “ If I were you, I’d 
do this or that, Master Kenneth.” Well, he wasn’t nurse, and he had 
done this wicked thing. But now a conscience awoke in him, just as if 
he were part of nurse, after all, and tormented him. If only he could be 
certain that there would be time before nurse returned, he would recover 
the sago from the drawer, put it in his plate, and eat it. He had a vision 
of nurse walking down the corridor towards him and getting smaller 
and smaller, her heel-taps fainter and fainter, as she drew nearer to him. 

“Well, Master Kenneth, I do believe you enjoyed your pudding.” 
“T didn’t, nurse—really I didn’t. I only ...ate it...so that you’d 
take me for a walk.” ‘‘ No walk for you, Master Kenneth! You look 
a flushed little boy. I wouldn’t be surprised if you had a temperature. 
You'll go to bed this afternoon, and have a nice sleep.”’ He clenched his 
small fists. ‘‘ No, nurse—I must, I must go out. . . .”” He was almost 
sobbing. “‘ Come along, Master Kenneth, into bed you go this minute. 
Because you’ve been a good boy about your pudding, it doesn’t mean 
that you can take liberties.’ 

_And if he didn’t go for a walk, he couldn’t take out the heavy, sticky 
cigarette-box and drop it somewhere in a ditch. It would be fatal to 
throw it from the window: nurse or one of the servants would be sure 
to see it on the white snow, and investigate. Yet he didn’t want to stay 
in the room with that beastly sago hidden in the drawer. There was 
something unclean about it being there: it made him feel filthy. And 
everything was ten thousand times more horrible because it was snowing. 
And nurse would go down into the kitchen to talk with cook; and the 
kitchen was so far away, down so many passages and staircases. Nurse 
would never hear him, not if he screamed himself into a faint. And there 
was no bell in his room, because nurse said that people didn’t wait on 
little boys. He would be completely alone. 

You don’t want to be ill, do you, Master Kenneth? So mind you 
have a good sleep. I’m going to draw the blinds to help you. My! I’ve 
never seen you look so feverish all of a sudden before. We’ve got to take 
care, haven’t we? You might be in for something. If you’re not well by 
to-morrow morning, we’ll have the doctor. Be a good boy, and perhaps 
I'll get you some sweeties to-morrow.” The door closed. He was alone 
in the dark room, but he knew the snow was falling outside softly. He 
tried to think of pleasant things, to keep up his courage. He thought of 
the pleasant gardener who had put a clothes-peg on the end of his nose 
to imitate an elephant, and who had played a penny whistle with one 
of his nostrils. He thought of the man who threw crumbs to the birds 
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in the square, and who looked, from the end of the street, as if he were 
juggling with sparrows. And then, because he had been tired out by his 
naughtiness, he fell asleep. 

He dreamed that he was in a train. Suddenly the train stopped, and 
people called out “‘ All Change Here.” But the train had stopped in 
a tunnel. How could one get out? He shouted and . . . he woke up. 
The tunnel . . . the tunnel was outside the window, was a dark dragon. 
He knew that it was there. The-room was so still. Then there was 
a breath of air, and the curtain slid back a little. Through the chink he 
could see the “ thing ” peering at him. He knew that his lungs were 
going to burst. Dear God . . . He heard a scream—it was a scream 
from the dragon. How? How could a dragon be frightened of a little 
boy who had no father or mother to protect him, who had been left all! 
alone for the afternoon? But the great black ghost had slipped away 
from the window as if it had been terribly frightened. 

Then he realised . . . realised that there must be something else 
which had frightened the dragon, something which was in the room with 
him. His terrified eyes turned to the chest of drawers where he had 
hidden the sago. The eggs, the nasty, horrid eggs had hatched! Long, 
white things were crawling towards the bed, waving their sightless heads 
to get the direction where they sensed that the small boy was lying, then 
worming their way forward! 
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THE ALBIONS’ SECRET 


By JOHN PUDNEY 


. H, mother, mother! Look at the elephant coming down the 
garden,” cried Lily. 


Her mother was thinking just then, however, and dis- 
regarded Lily’s remark. Her mother was thinking about 
possessions. ; 

So Lily ran and opened the front door, ready to let the elephant in. 
She was thrilled at the unusual visitor; though, judging by her mother’s 
reticence, she should not have shown excitement. She had rarely seen 
elephants. Though she was receiving a normal education, regular 
nourishment, and a proper home environment, her opportunities of 
seeing them were almost negligible. 

Something had happened at last: she had always known that it would. 

She opened the door wide and smiled. She heard the gentle, rather 
ponderous breathing, and the muffled but eager tread. She was im- 
impressed by the physical dimensions. She noticed that the eyes were 
twinkling like raindrops. 

“T’m your Uncle Arthur,” said the elephant. 

“Oh, mother, mother! The elephant that has come says that he is 
Uncle Arthur! ” 

There was no reply. Her mother must be thinking. How rude. 
Lily smiled at the visitor who was standing patiently upon the threshold, 
completely filling it. Then she popped her head round the sitting-room 
door and interrupted her mother’s thoughts. 

““ He says he’s Uncle Arthur,” she said. 

“Who does?” said Mrs. Albion. 

“Sh!” Lily made a polite gesture. ‘‘ The elephant.” 

“What elephant, Lily?’ Her mother looked cross. 

“The elephant I told you about, who has just called.” 

“Lily! Come right in.” Mother was wasting time, but she was very 
cross. “ Now tell me: who is at the door? ” 

“Uncle Arthur.” 

Mrs, Albion winced. The child was imaginative, of course, that was 
the danger—a misfortune, in fact. Uncle Arthur. “ Vl go to the door 
myself,” she said. 

They found the elephant wedged. Mrs. Albion screamed. Lily felt 
sorry for him, and frightened. He was stuck fast, more in than out. 

“ Help!” cried Mrs. Albion. “‘ A zoo’s escaped. Help! We shall be 
trampled underfoot! ” 

‘Oh, mother! He’s terribly stuck. What can we do for him? ” 

“ Come away, Lily. Quick! Run round to the Bridies and telephone. 
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Call the police—and its keeper. I’ll come with you. What a horrid 
great ugly brute! ” For a moment she hesitated to convince herself that 
he was wedged. She snatched an umbrella from the hall stand. She was 
outraged—she would defend her home. She had half-turned towards 
the back door when the kindly voice of the elephant again declared: 
“Tm your Uncle Arthur.” 

Mrs. Albion stopped. It was all very well for Lily, who was an 
imaginative child, to see elephants and hear them talk, but she was proud 
of the fact that she herself was practical. She had never heard elephants 
talk. She disbelieved them. There was no doubt, however, that an 
elephant was wedged in her front door. 

“T’m your Uncle Arthur,” he repeated. 

A grey fear then enveloped her. When the Albions feared, it was grey 
and bleak in the house, just like a November fog outside in the streets. 
The sitting-room sweated an emulsion of mistrust from its scrolled, 
crenellated and patterned contents. The hall stand wilted in abject 
submission: the stairs looked weak and ricketty at the first fearful 
thought. Then Mrs. Albion, in a grey voice, addressed the elephant. 

““ Will you repeat that, please? ”’ she said through clenched teeth. 
She was desperate. One thought had taken the place of all others. It was 
a legend in the family that Uncle Arthur—whose uncle he was had never 
been clear—had been sent to prison for a long term, convicted of an 
unmentionable crime. That thought alone induced Mrs. Albion to 
address the elephant. 

“* He’s said it twice, mother,” cried Lily; ‘‘ and he must be terribly 
uncomfortable. . .” 

* Quiet, Lily! I wish him to repeat that remark.” 

The elephant eased his position. He regretted his haste in accepting 
Lily’s invitation to come in. “ I’m your Uncle Arthur,” he repeated 
with some lack of enthusiasm. But Lily clapped her hands and danced 
round in front of him. 

“I’m Lily!” she cried. “ Little Lily!” Her voice rang out bravely 
against the grey pallor of the lincrusta in the hall. The bead curtains 
danced with her. 

“ But this is absurd. What will the neighbours think? Stop dancing, 
Lily! Go and play quietly out at the back.” Mrs. Albion slammed the 
umbrella into the wickerwork stand. Her worst fears were realised, 
though she was satisfied now that she was in no danger of physical 
attack. ‘“‘ And, Lily! Not a word of this, mind. If the Bridie kids are 
nosey, you had better ignore them. Now, out you go, and let me 
think in peace.” ; 

“ Goodbye, Uncle Arthur!’ She ran out into the cold afternoon 
sunshine. How rude mother had been. Uncle Arthur was standing 
there so meekly. Probably he was most uncomfortable, too. ‘The least 
one could have done would have been to offer him a bun. Lily was 
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a kind, sweet-tempered child in spite of Mrs. Albion’s vigilance. It took 
more than a church-going mother and her rigid interpretations of truth 
to discover, much less disturb, the child’s convictions. Lily had always 
believed that an amazing event would happen one wet afternoon. 
Hundreds of times she had imagined visitors such as Uncle Arthur 
appearing at the front door. Now it had happened, quite suddenly. 
A new truth had been added to life. While mother was trying to fit the 
visitor into the anxious interior of “‘ The Croft,” she would run out of 
the “ Tradesmen Only ”’ and buy him a bun—or two, for there was 
twopence in her savings-box. She was not afraid of Uncle Arthur 
being sent away, because there had been undeniable anxiety in her 
mother’s voice. It meant that the front door must be shut at once, 
before the Starks, from opposite, saw in. Besides, Uncle Arthur was 
wedged more in than out. It would be a job to get him out again. 
So Lily skipped off through the ‘‘ Tradesmen Only,” and ran to the 
baker’s shop, ignoring the Bridie children who called after her at the 
corner. 

Mrs. Albion stood alone with the elephant in the frightened house. 
She was trying to calculate. 

It was more difficult than calculating the hire-purchase terms of 
a mahogany radiogram (like the Bridies, only better): more difficult 
than finding the money for the motor-car insurance (the Starks had 
only a three-wheeler); more difficult than what to wear at the Garden 
Féte; and more difficult, even, than entertaining George’s important 
client to tea on a Sunday. Mrs. Albion was trying to calculate the exact 
dimensions of the rumour she remembered hearing in family circles 
concerning Uncle Arthur and his unmentionable crime. It had not been 
mentioned for ten years. George had always declared, looking down his 
nose, that there were ugly things in many families which never need 
come to light if they were never mentioned in any circumstances. One 
must never take a risk with a thing like that, he had said. It led to loss 
of prestige, goodwill, and—inevitably—clientele. And then, of course, 
there were the neighbours. Look at Mrs. Carver, when her sister was 
divorced. She was hardly able to go out of the house: and everyone 
sent her anonymous letters. Mrs. Albion turned over in her grey- 
curtained mind the words, ““I’m your Uncle Arthur.” There was 
something sinister, something irrevocably destructive, about them. 
From an elephant, too. 

She was now satisfied that the patient beast that stood in front of her 
had said these words, and might say them again. She had heard, too, 
of elephants trumpeting, particularly when cornered. There was no 
time to be lost. The Bridies, the Starks, or (heaven forbid !) one of the 
snooty Miss Carvers, might at any moment pass, and, looking through 


the laurels, see the elephant. Worse still, they might hear him repeat 
his declaration. 
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““ Come in,” she said, “‘ if you must. I’ll put you into the conservato 
till George comes home ae work.” sin: rs 

Wherever he had come from, Uncle Arthur could never have encoun- 
tered a less gracious invitation. The front door was pressed right back 
on its hinges as he strained to squeeze his hindquarters through. Mrs. 
Albion, her hands clumsy with fear and disgust, fretted with the bead 
curtains, and opened invitingly wide the double doors leading to the 
conservatory. It was fortunate that for privacy George had whitewashed 
the conservatory glass. The neighbours had seemed to live at one time 
upon the doorstep of the sitting-room which could be seen through the 
glass. George had determined that there were limits to neighbourliness: 
there was a point when you must keep yourself to yourself. That 
determination, Mrs. Albion reflected, had arisen at the time he had 
become junior churchwarden. Now the whitened panes were to succour 
them in a situation which might imperil the very foundations of life at 
“The Croft.” It showed, in a way, how guidance, and a little common 
sense, sometimes followed services unstintingly given: services which, 
at the time of their being offered to George, were considered to be of 
questionable value, as the Carvers were the only people in the road who 
went to church, and they alone were to witness the dignity of his duties. 

Mrs. Albion sighed. There were no plants in the conservatory: 
nothing but a few gardening tools and Lily’s pram. She quickly moved 
these to one side. The elephant was still straining at the front door. 
Every moment jeopardised her position. The latter end of that elephant 
writhing in her front door, were any of the neighbours or the tradesmen 
to catch sight of it, would give rise to endless rumour and speculation. 
Sooner or later Uncle Arthur’s name would be mentioned. No. Emer- 
gency action was necessary. Her own hat hung upon the kitchen door. 
In another moment she had withdrawn one of its pins and was out 
through the “‘ Tradesmen Only.” There she met Lily carrying her little 
bag of buns. 

“ Oh, mother, what are you going to do? ” cried Lily, waving her bag 
“Oh, mother, I am excited! ” 

““ Sh-sh! Remember what I told you about keeping to yourself. 
You’d better stay quietly in the kitchen till I call you.”’ 

“ But you’re not going to hurt Uncle Arthur with that pin?” 

“Be quiet and mind your own business.” Mrs. Albion’s voice 
swept through the shrubberies like the grey wind. _ ehatey 

““Shan’t! ” cried Lily defiantly. The shrubberies were lit with 
tinsel, like Christmas-trees. The ‘‘ Tradesmen Only ” swung musically 
upon its hinges, twinkling with iridescent red like a huge garnet brooch. 
Uncle Arthur was just round the corner! 

“What, Lily!’ Mrs. Albion, half-stifled by the heavy air of the 
frightened shrubberies, was suddenly at a loss for words. She turned 
quickly and ran to the front door, from which the straining bulk of the 
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elephant’s haunches still protruded. All was lost if anyone should see 
her now, or overhear the cries of Lily. She staked her all on the efficacy 
of the hatpin which she jabbed into a soft part of the great mammal 
which was inflicting such terror upon her home. 

Immediately there was a roar, and the next moment the elephant was 
inside the house. With the voice of a church organ he emitted peal 
upon peal of sound. 

“T’m your Uncle Arthur—Ouh! ” he trumpeted. “ I’m your Uncle 
Arthur—Ouh!” Mrs. Albion slammed the door after him. He went 
through the hall into the conservatory. But he continued to cry out. 
The neighbours could hardly fail to hear those cries.from the con- 
servatory. The elephant sat down on the place where she had jabbed 
him. 

““Can’t you be quiet now? ” shouted Mrs. Albion. 

The trumpetings continued. 

What have we done, thought Mrs. Albion, that we should have been 
visited in this way. She thought of a dozen mean things she had done 
during the last few weeks. Not one of them seemed to justify the visita- 
tion of an elephant. 

The trumpeting filled the house. The glass of the conservatory rattled. 
Lily came running in from the kitchen. Mrs. Albion made as if to slap 
her daughter for disobedience, for spending her pocket-money, and 
because she was afraid to slap the elephant. But Lily was too quick 
for her. 

“Poor Uncle Arthur,” she cried, going into the conservatory. ‘“‘ But 
look what I’ve brought for you. Buns! ” 

The trumpeting ceased. 

With a benign expression, Uncle Arthur reached out his trunk and 
took the buns. He was satisfied: he liked buns. “ Run round to the 
baker’s and get half-a-dozen more, Lily. No, get seven—for sixpence.” 
Mrs. Albion could not conceal her relief. Seven buns, though extrava- 
gant, was not an impossible price to pay for security, till George came 
home from work. “‘ And if you meet anybody, and they ask you what 
the noise was, say it was the wireless.” 

“Don’t go and hurt him again while I’m gone, mother. It’s going to 
be such fun having him.” The colours and shapes of a tropical jungle 
danced in profusion around her as she passed up the few yards of drive 
to the front gate. The late afternoon light which laved the tidy avenue 
in pungent ordinariness, swirled about her in magical effulgence. 
Something had happened. The avenue, the drive, the front door, the 
wicker hat stand, and, most of all, the whitewashed conservatory would 
never be the same again. An elephant had come. 

“ Lily, dear!’ Mrs. Bridie leant over her gate. ‘‘ Are you all right 
at home? We thought we heard such a funny sound just now. I was 
just going to send to see. . .” 
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“ Mother says it’s our wireless.” Nobody could tell an untruth and 
be aware of the glory of the afternoon. 

‘Oh, a new wireless?’ Mrs. Bridie felt that she had not been kept 
abreast with local affairs. Lily skipped on towards the baker’s. Even her 
father passed unnoticed. Uncle Arthur will have had nine buns, she 
thought: how satisfied he will feel. 

But all was not well at “‘ The Croft.” 

George Albion, on his return from business, had not expected to find 
his wife conversing with an elephant. 

“You had no business to come here,” she was saying. ‘‘ I don’t care 
whether you starve or what happens. I’m not going to be made the 
talk, and, of course, the laughing-stock of the whole avenue. .. .” 
George stood still. It was not an elephant: it couldn’t be. 

““What ave you talking about?” he asked, ignoring the elephant 
altogether. 

““ Can’t you see, George? ”’ snapped Mrs. Albion. 

“Yes,” he said, relieved that she saw it too. “ An elephant.” 

“IT should think it zs an elephant.”’ 

““ But what made you get it?’”’ George Albion was losing his self- 
control. All things considered, his business reputation, his authority, 
his office in the church... . 

“It came. It walked in.” Hysterically she turned again to address 
the elephant. “I don’t care whether you say you’re Uncle Arthur 
OLN, «ff. 

““T am your Uncle Arthur,” said the elephant. 

Mrs. Albion faced her husband as she would have faced death. 
There was no pride or arrogance or even cunning left in her demeanour. 
She looked sallow, rutted with anxiety: and all the Albions’ fears 
emerged from their hiding-places behind the bead curtains. 

“ Does anyone know? ”’ said Albion at last. 

“ Only Lily.” 

> Where.is*sher ~ 

“ Buying buns.” : 

Mr. Albion glared. Buns on Sundays, yes—but on weekdays it was 
just the kind of extravagance he was determined to put down. His 
small anger vented his huge quaking fear. ‘“ Why buns?” he roared. 

“ For the elephant.” eae 

Mrs. Albion’s words laid him like ashes. Nobody spoke till Lily 
returned. Nobody answered when she asked if she should give Uncle 
Arthur the buns. They watched her feed sixpennyworth of buns to the 
elephant. Then George announced that he would speak to the elephant 
alone. The legend about Uncle Arthur’s crime had been unmentionable. 

When they had gone, he lit the gas and questioned the elephant for 
an hour. He asked every question that a careful business man could 
ask an elephant. There was no reply at all. Then, looking closely at his 
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visitor, he noticed that the small eyes were closed. The elephant was 
asleep. ; 

That night, the Albions came to the most critical decision of their 
lives: they decided to keep Uncle Arthur concealed in the conservatory. 
It was the only safe course. With constant attention and vigilance they 
would be able to protect themselves from a danger which both agreed 
would destroy those virtues more precious than life itself, the respect of 
their neighbours, financial stability, and the support of the church. In 
the course of time the elephant might be induced to explain himself. 

“‘ Shall I buy some more buns for Uncle Arthur?” said Lily at 
breakfast. 

‘Yes, dear. Run and get seven more.” 

With the sixpence warm in her hand, Lily, ran out into the bright new 
morning. 

“‘ What, more buns? ” said the baker’s wife. “‘ You are a hungry 
girl, Lily.” 

“ We shall need plenty of buns just now,” replied Lily, with joy in her 
voice which the baker’s wife failed to understand. 

Plenty of buns were needed at “ The Croft.” 

During the next fortnight they tried every form of food, from dog- 
biscuits to rice-pudding. Uncle Arthur disliked them all. With anything 
but buns he grew restless, muttering to himself, and threatening to 
trumpet as he had done when Mrs. Albion jabbed him. He needed 
plenty of buns. It varied from three to four dozen. It was no good 
running and buying them by the bag. They were sent round by special 
delivery. 

“‘ And the more buns they has,”’ said the baker’s wife to Mrs. Bridie, 
“the thinner they gets. Like a pair of shadows, though Lily don’t 
SeemintO; slots. * 

Mrs. Bridie nodded. “‘ I shouldn’t wonder,” she said, “‘ if there’s not 
something going on. Just what it is, I can’t get at... . . i 

Everybody suspected something, but nobody suspected that the 
Albions were keeping an elephant. 

Uncle Arthur said very little for three weeks, but he seemed to think 
his own thoughts, not snatchily as Lily had seen her mother think about 
possessions, but rhythmically like rain on wet afternoons. He was 
a pleasure to watch. 

George Albion took to sitting by the conservatory door in the evenings, 
at first in order to carry on interrogation, but later because he, too, found 
pleasure in watching Uncle Arthur think. Sometimes he caught himself 
thinking himself: and one evening he read a book to Lily and the 
elephant. 

_ Mrs. Albion did not join them until a week or so later, when the 
intensity of local gossip drove her out of the sitting-room. They gave 
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up lighting the gas there because people were always calling on some 
pretext or other and mentioning casually the subject of buns. 

Three to four dozen buns a day for three people. 

Every other evening one of the Miss Carvers would call to see if her 
cat had strayed. Young Stark would pop in to borrow insulating tape. 
The Bridies—any pretext was enough for them. 

Mrs. Albion became much kindlier when she met them all in the 
street, however: and everyone agreed that Lily was radiant. Lily had 
lost her spots: and that couldn’t be buns. 

Mrs. Albion found that sitting with Uncle Arthur calmed her. Some- 
times she held Lily’s hand, and sometimes when they were all sitting 
round together she sang rather sentimental songs. The bead curtains 
clicked merrily and Uncle Arthur’s eyes twinkled. Except for the 
expense of buying buns, fears and anxieties vanished from the Albions’ 
home. They had sold the car and sold the wireless set, and were 
wondering what to give Uncle Arthur for Christmas, when they realised 
that they had very little money left. 

“Though we shall always be quite happy on what I earn,”’ beamed 
George Albion. 

“ T think it’s time Uncle Arthur worked for his living, too,” said Lily. 
“* T’ll tell him there’s no more buns, and see what he does.” 

““ He’s a lazy old thing, bless him,” sighed Mrs. Albion. “‘ It’s a pity 
he costs us so much in buns; but then, I must say I don’t grudge it.” 

That night Lily told the elephant that there were no more buns, when 
she went to kiss him good-night. They all laughed when she said it. 
They wondered if it would make him think of something new to say. 
But he thought ponderously that evening and went to sleep early. 

In the morning he had gone. 

“* How he went through that door beats me! ”’ muttered Albion. 

“* We shall have to tell the baker not to send the buns,” sighed Mrs. 
Albion. 

Lily cried a little.at first. But the world had not changed: it was still 
full of surprise. Something had happened. They bought her a small 
grey toy elephant for Christmas. But her father and mother laughed 
more often now, and they all agreed that it was not a good substitute for 
Uncle Arthur, so they burnt it. 

In the avenue and round the corner, the inhabitants discussed the 
Albions’ order for buns, whenever more than one of them was gathered 
together. Its sudden cessation did nothing to diminish speculation. 
It gave the story a finality which added to its relish. They discuss it 
still: and if the Albions overhear them, they just laugh. 
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A KASHMIR IDYLL 


By MULK RAJ ANAND 


incident I am going to relate took place. But neither time nor space 
has blurred the deep impression it made on me then, and it has 
haunted me for many days, so that I must needs put it down. 

There were originally four of us in the party, including myself, the 
three others being a tall, imposing Sikh gentleman, both tailor-made and 
God-made; a sensitive young poet, a Kashmiri whose family had emigrated 
to the plains and made good as Kashmiris always do when once they have 
left the land where, though nature is kind and generous, man has for _ 
centuries most foully and cruelly oppressed man; and a hill boy who 
cooked for us. 

We had loaded our baggage on a tonga and walked the three hundred 
and seventy-five miles on the road from Jammu across the Himalayas in 
slow stages, by the beds of the silent Ravi and the gorging Chenab. On 
the peak of the Banihall, we had held conversation with the wind that 
comes from the Kashmir valley, bearing a load of loveliness and pain, 
the golden exultation of the saffron and the white sigh of a people who 
toil unrewarded. 

We had descended to the natural spring of Ver-Nag, from which a few 
drops of water trickle into a stream which becomes the river Jhelum at 
Islamabad, and which, dividing the whole valley into two halves, flows 
into the lake Wular, and then cuts its way through two hundred miles 
of mountains into the plains. 

From Ver-Nag, a village of dark and labyrinthine streets full of small 
mud huts, the many-coloured flowers on whose roofs give no hint of the 
misery which dwells within, we had traversed into the main valley, 
a dusty road bordered by cubist poplars and cypresses. 

We had made our headquarters in a houseboat at Srinagar. Then, 
taking the advice of a tourists’ guide which the government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir has designed specifically for the use 
of the English visitors, though a few Indians also take advantage of it if 
they have a smattering of the wonderful official language, we had decided 
to undertake short trips to the sub-valleys and the unspoiled outlying 
ranges of the Himalayas within the borders of Kashmir. 

We visited the Sonamarg valley, where the scarlet eyes of the morning 
are blinded by the glare of the snow that lies perpetually on the mountain 
peaks leading through the Zogila Pass to Chotta Tibet, and where the 
sleep of the night is continually disturbed by the growling of the angry 
Indus rushing through the glaciers and across huge stones and boulders 
to its tyrannical passage in the Punjab. 


|: was about ten years ago during a brief visit to Kashmir that the 
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We pushed by a difficult track across a crumbling mountain to the cave 
of Amarnath, where the dripping of water from melting crystals has 
formed a snow image in the shape of a phallus which the superstitious 
go to worship in thousands at a particular time of the year, believing it 
to be the penis of the Great God Siva. 

__ We went to Gulmarg, the valley of wild roses ; to Lilanmarg, where the 
lilies of the field grow for miles and miles and miles, angelic and melan- 
choly ; we ascended to Aparwalt, the highest peak in Kashmir, on top of 
which is a crystal-clear pool which echoes back the faintest whisper. 

We saw Gandarbal and Hari Parbat, the Shalimar and the Nishat; 
we went everywhere, devouring the beauty of Kashmir’s landscapes, 
trudging along its byways and loitering among its stars, squandering 
whole days and weeks in search of exquisite moments. 

And then, there was nothing left to do except sail along the water- 
ways of the valley, to seek new harbours for our houseboat in the Dal 
lake and in the shadows of the various gardens, wherever the caprice of 
our idle destinies directed the heart-shaped oars of our boatmen. 

A cousin of the poet of our company, a nobleman and courtier of His 
Highness the Maharaja, who had sought us out in an obscure corner of 
the Dal, and showered the blessings of fruit and meat and drink upon us 
with a generosity that betokened his eminence and his affluence, offered 
us the hospitality of an island he possessed nearby. We had been finding 
the great man’s hospitality rather embarrassing because it involved us 
in a friendship with the great man which we could not spontaneously 
accept, for His Grace was rather a silly young man with the manners of 
a lout and a high blood-pressure in his too, too opulent flesh. Though 
grateful for his kindness, we excused ourselves by saying that we were 
intending soon to complete our tour of the valley by going in our kitchen 
boat to the Wular. But it was not so easy for us to escape from the ten- 
tacles of courtesy that he spread around us by that slick and sure turn 
of phrase that had so obviously earned him his high position at court. 
He suggested that if we did not accept his hospitality he would like to 
accept our hospitality and accompany us to the Wular “in your kitchen 
boat, for a change, because,” he said, ‘“‘ I am tired of the grand style in 
which I have to live, and would like to be one of you.” 

We were so indebted to the Nawab Zaffar Ullah Khan, as the worthy 
was called, for the many favours he had heaped on us, that we naturally 
could not refuse him, even though he became more patronising, and 
added that not only would he like to come with us, but two of his most 
intimate friends would like to accompany us also, and that he would 
like to supply provisions and order extra boatmen for our service on 
the way. ; : 

We were in for it, and we accepted all his offers, because it would have 
been more difficult to argue with him about this. So we let ourselves 
become completely ineffectual pawns in his high hand. And, accom- 
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panied by him and his friends (a surly little judge of the High Court of 
Kashmir, and a most superficial young trader in hides and skins), one 
evening we started. 

The shades of night were falling and we floated through heaven and 
earth in a dream, as yet slightly disturbed by the Nawab and his 
companions. 

The river flowed and our boat flowed with it, without much help from 
our boatman, his wife, his sister, or his little daughter. 

But we had hardly rolled down to the silent places of our heart when 
dinner was announced. 

The Nawab had brought a sumptuous meal, prepared by his servants, 
all ready to be served: rice, coloured and scented with saffron, curries 
of fowls perfumed with musk, and goblets of a champagne of 1887. 

Having compromised us into accepting his delicious food, it was only 
natural that the Nawab should deem it fit to amuse us with the gifts of 
his speech. He told a few dirty stories and then embarked on a discourse 
of which the ribaldry was so highly spiced with a deliberate obscenity 
that, whoever felt nauseated or not, I at least, who have never been over- 
righteous, fell aside, thought of the pride of my emotions, made my 
words the stars, and surrendered myself to the bosom of the night. 

When we awoke at dawn, our boat had unbarred the flood-gates and 
glided into a veritable ocean of light. For as far as I could see, for miles 
and miles, the azure waters of the Wular spread around us, fluttering, a 
vet expanse of mercury, within the borders of the fiery, sun-scorched 

ills. 

The Nawab sought to entertain us with a song. But his voice was 
cracked and only his two friends sat appreciatively acclaiming his genius, 
while we wandered off to different parts of the boat, helping with the 
cooking, dressing, or lazily contemplating the wizardry by which nature 
had written a poem of broken glass, crumbling earth and blue-red fire. 
Truly, the Wular is a magnificent spectacle under the red sky at 
morning. 

I gazed upon the placid plain of this water, spell-bound, enchanted. 
I lent myself to the whispers of the rippling breeze that was awakening 
the sleepy lotuses; tempted by an unbearable desire to be one with it, 
I plunged headlong into its midst and bathed to my heart’s content. 
Then I sat, sedulously noticing the blandishments of the elements from 
the shadow of a canopy under which the Nawab and his friends played 
cut-throat. 

By ten o’clock we had crossed the lake to Bandipur, a dull, insignifi- 
cant little village, on the road to Gilgit, the last stronghold of British- 
Indian power before the earth ventures out into the deserts of Central 
Asia, uncharted except by shepherds, till the Soviets brought there the 
steel plough of prosperity. 

The Nawab had ordered the Tcehsilder to bring him ten chickens, 
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five dozen eggs, and some fruit for our delectation. He took us about 
to the chief houses of the village to show us, or rather to show himself, 
off to the abject inhabitants of the township. 

Our boatman came running and said that we should hurry because he 
wanted to row across the middle of the lake before noon, as a squall 
generally arose in the Wular every day at noon, and it waslikely to upset 
ne ee if the vessel had not already crossed the danger zone before 
midday. 

The Nawab abused him in Kashmiri, a language in which curses seem 
more potent than prayers. 

We pressed the boatman’s point, and since His Grace could not swear 
at us, he said he would get a man on begar to help the boatman and his 
family to row across the lake more quickly. And he delayed. 

The boatman came again after half an hour and caught us all waiting 
impatiently for the Nawab’s return from a visit to the lavatory. His 
Grace had suddenly thought it fit to have a hair-cut and a turkish bath 
in a hamam, and he didn’t care what happened to us. When he did 
emerge from his ablutions, and heard not only the insistent appeals from 
the boatman, but our urgent recommendations, as a mark of his favour, 
clemency, or whatever you may call it, he forthwith stopped a young 
lad of the village, who was walking along the cobbled high street, and 
ordered him to proceed to our boat and help to row it to Srinagar. 

“* But Srinagar is fifty miles away, sire,” said the young man, “‘ and my 
mother has died. I am on the way to attend her funeral.” 

“You dirty swine, dare you refuse!” snarled the Nawab. “ You are 
a liar.” 

“No, Nawab Sahib,” said the man, joining his hands. “ You are like 
the God in mercy and greatness. Please forgive me. I am footsore and 
weary after a twenty-mile march in the mountains, where I went to 
fetch my uncle’s mare. And now my mother has died, and I must see 
the Mullah about securing a place for her burial.” 

“Run. Run towards the boat,” bawled the Nawab, “ or I'll have you 
flogged by the Thanedar. Do you know that it is the kingdom of which 
I ama nobleman. And you can’t refuse to do begar.” 

“* But, Sarkar ” murmured the young Kashmiri, his lips trembling 
with the weight of a protest which could not deliver itself in the face of 
the Nawab, which glistened not only with the aura of light that the 
barber’s massage had produced, but with the anger that the man’s 
disobedience had called forth. ' 

““ Go to the boat, you son of an ass!” shouted the Nawab, and raised 
his hand. ; 

At the merest suggestion of the Nawab’s threat to strike, the young 
man began to cry, a cry which seemed childish and ridiculous in a grown- 
up person, particularly because there were no tears in the boy’s large, 
wideawake eyes. And he moaned, “ Oh, my mother! Oh, my mother! 
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suddenly, mechanically, in a voice which seemed to express more that 
racial cowardice of the Kashmiri, which has been bred by the oppression 
of one brutal conqueror after another, than his own very real hurt. 

But the Nawab was too thick-skinned to see the hurt in the boy’s 
soul. He looked at the big eyes weeping without tears, and heard the 
shrill crescendo of his cry, and began to laugh. 

“‘ Let us leave him, Nawab Sahib,” we said. “‘ We will give the boat- 
man a hand and row across the lake to safety if we hurry.” 

“Wait, wait,’ the Nawab said, as he caught hold of the man by his 
left ear and, laughing, dragged him towards the boat. 

The begari, who had begun to cry at the merest suggestion of a threat, 
howled the heavens down at the actual impact of the Nawab’s hand on 
his body, while the Nawab, who had only laughed derisively at first, 
now chuckled with a hoarse laughter which flushed his cheeks. 

The man extricated his ear from the Nawab’s grasp as we were about 
five yards from the boat and, perhaps because he thought he had annoyed 
His Grace by so overt an act of disobedience, he knelt down at his feet, 
and, still weeping, he joined his hands and began to draw lines on the 
earth with his nose as a sort of penance for his sin. 


At this the Nawab burst with a redoubled laughter so that his face, 
his form, seemed to swell to gigantic proportions and tower above us all. 

“Look! . . .” he said, flourishing his hands histrionically, without 
interrupting his laughter. 

But the situation, which had been tense enough before, had become 
very awkward now, as the man grovelled in the dust and rolled about, 
weeping, whining, whimpering and moaning, and sobbing hysterically 
with the most abject humility. 

“Don’t weep, don’t moan, fool,”’ said the Nawab, screwing his eyes, 
which were full of the tears of laughter, and he turned to our boatman, 
saying: ‘‘ Lift the clown from there and put him on the boat.” 

The boatman obeyed the commands of the Nawab, and His Grace 
having stepped up to the deck behind the begari, we solemnly boarded 
the vessel. 

The begari had now presumably half decided to do the work, as, crying 
his hollow cry and moaning his weird moan, he spat on his hands and 
took up the oar. 

The Nawab, who cast the shadow of his menacing presence on the boy, 
was more amused than ever, and he laughed hysterically, writhing and 
shaking as he stood, so that his two friends caught him in their grasp 
and laid him to rest under the canopy. He sought to shake them off with 
the weight of his belly, with the wild flourish of his hands, and the 
reverberating groans of speech which came from his round red cheeks 
mufHed with continuous laughter. 

The boat began to move, and, as the heart of his oar tore the water 
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aside, the begari ceased to cry and moan with the same suddenness with 
which he had begun. 

“ Look!” the Nawab bellowed, his hysterical fit mounting on the 
diaphragm of a jerky cough which convulsed him as a spark of lightning 
shakes a cloud with thunder. “ Look!” he said, and pointed towards 
the begari. 

But the balls of his eyes rolled suddenly, his face flushed ghastly red 
and livid, his mouth opened, his throat twisted like a hemp rope, as if it 
were going to whistle, and his hand fell limp by his side. 

We all rushed towards him. 

One of his friends had put his hand on the Nawab’s heart, another was 
stroking his back. 

A soft gurgle, like the last faint notes of lightning, reverberated from 
the Nawab’s mouth. Then there was the echo of a groan, and he fell 
dead. He had been choked by his fit of laughter. 

The boat rolled on across the still waters of the Wular the way it had 
come, and we sat in the terrible darkness of our minds, utterly dumb and 
silent, till the begari began to cry and moan again: 

“€ Oh, my mother! Oh, my mother! ” 
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NO ACCIDENT 


By ERIC WALTER WHITE 
i () OH, you dirty man! ” hissed a woman standing near me, and 


I reflected how they loved it, as I lit another cigarette and 
swayed slightly from one leg to the other to refresh my 


muscles. Pet: 
The hall was thick with smoke. In the ring Sparks junior, the ref, 
was counting “three, four, five, six...” while the Black Killer 


took an impertinent breather on the outside of the ropes, to the 
unconcealed impatience and disgust of his opponent, Yakob the Yidd. 

“* Boo! ” roared the crowd. “ Skunk!” 

The Black Killer smiled derisively, put out a delicate dark-pink 
tongue— eight, nine ’’—and slipped back through the ropes with 
a dangerous movement of his long feline body. Lightly, lightly he 
padded round the ring, with Yakob lowering and scowling at him under 
his smudgy eyebrows; then Yakob charged blunderingly like a clumsy 
heifer, and the Killer, pirouetting deftly, fouled him with a vicious 
back-kick from his right foot. 

A storm of booing and cat-calls arose from the offended crowd. 
““ I don’t believe you’re really enjoying it at all,”’ said a woman standing 
near me. 

I watched Sparks junior intervene and wondered why the hell 
I’d come. The atmosphere was fetid with flat air, coarse smoke and the 
most primitive of human feelings: cruelty, cowardice and lust. One of 
my neighbours began edging closer to me in the crush, and his fortuitous 
fingers touched the outside of my trouser-pocket. Yakob was up again, 
looking black thunder beneath his brows, and the two started sparring 
for an opening. Suddenly the Killer curled up into a ball like a frightened 
louse and hurled himself across the ring at the Yidd. Yakob fell with 
afcrash, and for a moment or two all I could see was a confusion of 
heaving tights, dirty blue and dirty pink. 

“ He’s got him! ” 

“No, he hasn’t! ” 

“Put the scissors on him, Ikey! ” 

Yakob’s head emerged and, bending over the Killer with all the 
concentration of a mother nursing her child, he did something to his 
man which I couldn’t see, but which brought forth excruciating howls 
asjfrom a wild beast trapped in a snare. ‘‘ What’s that? ” I asked, 
turning on the pickpocket. “Eh?” he said, and stopped fingering my 
purse through the stuff of my trousers. ‘‘ What’s that position? ” 


; cre “ A rocking-cradle split,” he said. That was enough for me. 
eit. 
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“I don’t believe you really enjoyed it a bit,” said a woman to me in 
the street. 

I took my cigarette out of my mouth and sneezed. ‘‘ Why not? ” 
I asked, fumbling for a handkerchief. 

She ignored my question. ‘“‘ Anyway, what is a rocking-cradle split? ” 
she said. ‘“‘ And why is the crowd always so interested in the knack of 
the thing—of the wrestlers, I mean? ” 

“I don’t think you appreciate wrestling, madam, and I’m sure I 
don’t,” I said and, turning abruptly on my heel, I began to walk towards 
Baker Street. 

“To hell with you! ” said the woman, trotting along at my side. 
“You’re pretty smart, aren’t you? Why can’t you choose to answer 
a civil question? ” 

I felt myself losing patience. “‘ Why the hell should I?” I said. 
“ Tt’s not my business to talk to strange women in the streets and pander 
to their insipid, pointless curiosity.” 

“Then whose is it?” she said with genuine despair. ‘‘ Who can 
I ask? Who can I talk to? No one. Nota soul.’ And she burst into 
tears. 

I looked down at her: at her ugly hat, the slewed piece of fur that 
draggled over her shoulder, the shabby coat and skirt and the bulging 
shoes. ‘‘ Can I help you with money?” I asked. “A ten-shilling 
Hotere ae 

She snuffled into her fur and then stamped her foot. “‘ What do you 
take me for?” she asked indignantly. 

I stared into her watery grey eyes and saw the crafty light in them 
flicker and go out. Suddenly I realised what she wanted; and at that 
a great weariness passed through my body and spirit like a wave. “ All 
right,” I said. “ [Ul listen. I'll try to answer. I'll give you the best 
I can. But don’t ask too much of me.” 

She blew her nose into a ridiculously small handkerchief, and I hailed 
a taxi. 

“‘ What address did you give the driver? ” she asked, as I slammed the 
door and sank back on the buttoned seat. The taxi turned in its own 
length and she swayed uncertainly over towards my corner, but I put 
out my hand to steady her. 

“‘ Mine,” I answered crossly. 

“Oh, I don’t know that I want to go there. I think I’d rather we 
returned to my own apartment.” 

“J live in a bachelor flat, if that’s what’s worrying you,” I said. 

She sucked at her lower lip. 

“Tt oughtn’t to worry you.” I continued. “ You can’t pretend you’re 
not a married woman.” ane 

She started to cry again, snivelling softly and twisting her ridiculously 
small handkerchief round her little finger. A suspicion of some indefin- 
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able smell crossed my nostrils, but I couldn’t tell whether it came from 
the woman or the cab. 

“All right,” she said quietly, as though to no one in particular. 
“ll come.” She looked at me over her fur. ‘‘ My name’s Mrs. 
Norris,” she said. 

“‘ My name’s Arbuthnot,” I replied. 

She kept her eyes fixed on me until the next street lamp splashed its 
light across my face. “‘ Oh, no, it isn’t,”’ she said. 

I was somewhat startled. ‘‘ Well, perhaps not,” I admitted. “Though 
I don’t see how you knew—or what difference it makes. Why, for all 
I can tell, you may not be Mrs. Norris, either.” 

“T’m not,” she said, and for the first time that evening I heard her 
laugh, a low sepulchral sort of laugh, not at all cheerful. 

When I tapped on the window to tell the driver to stop, she pressed 
half-a-crown into my hand. ‘‘ No nonsense, Mr. Arbuthnot,” she said. 
‘“‘ This may be your flat, but the taxi’s mine.” 

In the sitting-room I lit the reading-lamp and the gas-fire. I moved 
one of the armchairs up for her in such a way that the light should fall 
on her face; but she immediately took the other chair. ‘‘ What would 
you like to drink?” Iasked. ‘‘ Whisky, port...?” 

“* 'Tea, please,” she said. 

I went out into the kitchen, and as I put the kettle on to boil, I realised 
that this was her chance to investigate, now that my back was turned. 
What would she look at first? 

But when I carried the tray in, I realised she had looked at nothing 
at all—she hadn’t even taken the trouble to stir from the armchair 
while I had been out of the room; and, for the moment, I was 
disappointed. 

““ Here’s the tea,” I said, setting it down on a low table. 

She started without preamble as I began to pour out: ‘‘ I was a nurse. 
That’s how I got to know him.” 

“Go on,” I said, passing her the lemon. ‘“‘ Who do you mean, ‘ him’?” 

““ My husband, of course.” 

“Mr. Norris? ” 

“Well, Mr. Norris, if you like to call him so.” 

. oe on,’ I said. “ I’m listening. You don’t mind if I smoke, do 

ou! 

She took a cigarette from my case. ‘‘He was only a patient, like 
all the others at first,” she said, when I had given her a light. ‘‘ Motor 
smash. A chip off his patella, and six stitches in a long scar running 
round the crown of his head—just as if he’d been scalped. I didn’t 
pay much attention to him, until I came to shave off the hair from 
one side of his head. ‘ Spoiling my beauty, nurse,’ he said with a twinkle 
in his eye. ‘ Spoiling your strength, Samson,’ I thought, but I didn’t 
say so. Of course, in a way, all my patients were helpless, but he was 
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particularly dependent on me, because although in his body he was 
splendidly strong, just as strong as he had been before his accident, he 
couldn’t really move owing to the plaster cast they had made for his leg. 
He had to-lie there with his leg stretched out under the cradle, while 
I cut his hair or shook up his pillow or took his temperature or sponged 
his lovely brown body.” 

She paused for a moment, and the ash fell from her cigarette. “‘ Go 
on,” I said encouragingly. ‘‘ His lovely brown body . . .” 

“ His body . . .” she repeated softly. ‘‘ It was October, and he had 
spent four weeks of the summer in Portugal. The sun had tanned his 
skin a rich, biscuity brown. I used to tease him about the shadow left 
by his bathing slip. . . .””. She paused again. 

““ And so, when he left hospital, he married you,” I prompted. 

“T married him,” she said with a curious little snap of her jaws, and 
I realised her teeth were false. 

“But he was younger than you? ” 

“ Eight years. But I didn’t tell him that.” 

“ Was that fair? ” 

“It was only fair on me.” 

“I think I shall like Mr. Norris,” I said, stretching myself in the 
armchair. 

Although her face was in the shadow, I saw a curious change pass over 
it, and her pupils seemed to contract. ‘‘ I’d rather you didn’t interrupt,” 
she said—a trifle sharply, I thought. “‘ You see, I fell in love with him.” 

Another nymphomaniac, I thought. 

““ T know what you’re thinking,”’ she said; “ it’s quite easy to read your 
thoughts, especially with the light shining on your mouth and eyes like 
that. Well, after all, you’re right. I’d reached the dangerous age when 
a woman can no longer afford to be modest, to behave in a rational way, 
and to exercise her self-control if she is to avoid the bankruptcy of 
spinsterhood.” 

The facile rhetoric of this sentence offended me. I could not refrain 
from asking, “‘ Is this a speech you’ve learnt by heart? ” 

“Tt is,” she answered unflinchingly, “‘ and you know you’ve got to 
listen to it.” 

“ All right,” I said. ‘‘ Go ahead. I'll try not to interrupt again.” 

“ Piers was an author and, like all you writers, often absent in spirit 
while present in body. I understood him well enough, and I was 
pleased to see him wrestling with the characters in his novels, although 
it bored me to have to read about them when the books were published. 
But what I was not prepared for was the emotional sterility that overtook 
him about a year after our marriage. It was a bitter thought to me that 
though I had given him all I was capable of giving—and I still think that 
complete self-surrender was the only justification for my conduct in 
marrying him—yet the sacrifice I daily offered up appeared to be woe- 
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fully inadequate. Not that he said anything or complained; but I just 
knew intuitively that my mind and body were insufficient to meet the 
claims he had the right to make of me—I heard it in his voice if he said 
he was going out; I saw it in his face when he wished me good-night, 
and, worst of all, I felt it in the uneasy pad, pad, padding of his spirit like 
a wild animal behind bars while he slept. I got to know this animal that 
was his spirit or his subconscious self or his psychic ego or whatever 
you like to call it, and in my own mind it became an obsession to be 
feared like death. How well I remember the evening we returned 
from seeing a performance of Romeo and Fuliet. It was early summer, 
and the beauty of the play and the pulse of the remembered verse were 
urgent in my blood; but when I turned to Piers, I found he had already 
abandoned me and was fast asleep on his side of the bed. I lay awake for 
some time with my sorrow, occasionally running my fingers through his 
hair to feel the line of his old scar, when all of a sudden I realised that 
this spiritual werewolf had awoken and taken possession of the beautiful 
sleeping body beside me. A stranger and an enemy was prowling about 
that well-known mansion, and I, its lawful mistress, was shut out. 
I lay there, terrified, while a soft unrecognisable sigh escaped from 
Piers’ lips. I don’t know how to explain what I mean, but with that 
sigh the enemy in his spirit seemed to achieve a perilous freedom and 
reach out to something that existed far beyond my understanding or 
imagination. And then an appalling mistake happened, a catastrophe, 
for Piers turned to me in his sleep and showed me all the usual motions 
of his love; but waking immediately after, with a start of unforgettable 
horror, recoiled from me as if I were something obscene and burst 
into bitterest tears. From that moment I knew I had lost him, and 
I was consumed by jealousy.” 

She paused and began to sip her tea. 

“That must be cold now,” I said politely. “‘ Let me give you another 
cup.” Although I took pains to make my voice sound natural, I was 
really not unaffected by her tale. When I had agreed to allow her to 
come back with me after the wrestling match, I had realised only too 
well that the vacuum caused by her suffering and loneliness had led her 
to fasten on me as a likely victim, and that she would doubtless tap the 
warm vein of my sympathy and suck me dry before she left; but now 
I began to find my interest directed, not towards her, but towards 
Piers. “ I think Piers is a fascinating character,” I said, filling her cup. 
“What did you do after discovering his infidelity? ” 

“T killed him,” she said. 

I was so startled by this remark that I continued to fill her cup until 
the tea overflowed into her saucer and began to drip onto the carpet. 

“ That’s quite enough, thank you,” she said, tilting the spout up with 
her finger. “I’m afraid you’ve made rather a mess on your fawn- 
coloured carpet.”’ 
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“ I'm sorry,” I faltered, and began mopping it up with, my hand- 
kerchief. 
é “You mustn’t think I set out deliberately to kill him,” she continued. 
_My mind’s not so original as all that. But there’s no doubt that I did 
kill him.”” She lit another cigarette. ‘‘ You see, when I realised the fact 
of his infidelity, as you call it, my jealousy led me to play a desperate 
game, for I was bent on discovering the other woman. To Piers’ face 
I was all innocence: I never breathed a word of my suspicions, of the 
agonising certainty that was torturing me; but I redoubled my tender- 
ness and began to watch over him with exaggerated care. When he 
slept, I tried to keep awake; when he left the house during the day, 
I checked up on his every movement. And I discovered nothing— 
nothing that I didn’t know already. Then I fell ill: I couldn’t sleep; 
the idea of food nauseated me; and when I looked in the glass, I saw 
a hag of a woman with unhealthy hair, lack-lustre eyes, pouchy skin 
and mud-like complexion, the sort of woman it was any decent man’s 
duty to betray. Piers was very nice to me: he begged me to go away 
on a holiday, for he was sure what I needed was a rest-cure and a com- 
plete change of air. He said he would motor me wherever I liked, 
though he himself was too busy on his new novel to stay with me for 
long. In my folly I suspected a trap, which I determined to turn to 
my own advantage. Yes, he was quite right—I did want a holiday, and 
perhaps a fortnight at Bournemouth would do me a power of good. 
Piers seemed to be sincerely delighted. He went straight away to a travel 
agency and made all enquiries; but that very evening the same thing 
happened again—the enemy lurking in his spirit sallied forth, and my 
sleeping husband unwittingly betrayed us both. The next day I was 
really ill, with a temperature and a touch of fever. Piers was very con- 
cerned. He had a theatre engagement that evening with an old school 
friend and wanted to throw it up because of me; but I insisted on his 
going. ‘It’ll please me much more to know you’re enjoying yourself,’ 
I told him. ‘ Well, if you insist,’ he said grudgingly, ‘ I'll go, though 
I shan’t pay much attention to the play. It would be too bad 
to have to disappoint Norman, especially after promising to fetch 
him from Ealing with the car.’ So he went, and I set my watch by the 
neighbouring church clock and followed the course of the play as well 
as I could from my sick bed. I found that not only did I succeed in 
timing the acts and intervals, but I was also able to establish telepathic 
contact with Piers in my mind, and instinctively knew the exact sequence 
of his emotional reactions. The play must have ended at ten minutes to 
eleven, for at that moment he fell back on to a much lower emotional 
plane. I supposed he was fetching the car, but I couldn’t be certain. 
It became more difficult to follow him as he took Norman back to 
Ealing. As soon as I tried to fasten on him, he slipped through my 
grasp and I lost him completely, like a cake of soap in a bath. So I lay 
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there in bed—you might say, a kind of broadcasting station, potentially 
active, but in reality completely ineffective, as I could find no receiver 
tuned to my wave-length.” She paused. “‘ I may even have drowsed 
off for a moment,” she continued, ‘“‘ when I was suddenly startled by 
a familiar danger-signal: the stranger and enemy in Piers’ mind had 
escaped and was roaming abroad once more. My watch said twenty to 
twelve. I immediately summoned all the strength I could command. 
Here at last must be the woman I was seeking, the rival I was deter- 
mined to remove; and as my jealous imagination built up her image, 
my hatred surged round it to destroy her. By an almost superhuman 
effort of will-power I lent arms, hands, fingers to my spirit: I grappled 
with this hostile emanation, I felt my fingers close round it, my nails cut 
through the elemental stuff, and I succeeded in throttling it. Then a 
warm glow of peace flooded my soul, and I sank back into a beatific 
slumber.” 

“What had happened?” I asked breathlessly. 

She smiled, for she saw I was afraid. ‘‘ Piers had been killed in a motor 
accident at eleven-forty precisely,” she said. “‘ He must have fallen 
asleep for a moment, for he drove full tilt into an oncoming tram, the 
on Me up like a concertina, and he was crushed against the steering- 
wheel.” 

“ And his passenger? ”’ I asked. 

““ There was no passenger,” she replied. ‘“‘ He was returning alone 
pee Ealing, where he had dropped his friend about ten minutes 

efore. 

“* But the woman? ”’ I persisted. 

“There was no woman,” she said. ‘“‘ Apparently I had been mistaken 
all along.” 

““No woman?” I repeated dully. Slowly full understanding of the 
enormity of her guilt began to dawn on me. ‘“‘ You don’t deserve an 
atom of sympathy.” I cried. ‘‘ Why, you’re nothing better than a 
common murderess.”’ 

“Yes?” she said quietly. 

“ If you came here this evening expecting me to console you . 
5 She cut me short. ‘“ I’m afraid you’ve misunderstood me,” she said. 

I never fixed on you this evening because I needed sympathy, but 
because I wanted to rid my system of this poisonous tale. You are a 
writer and should be able to use it as part of your literary pabulum. 
Of course, you must work on it in your own way, sublimate itand . . .” 

a How do you know I’m a writer? ” I broke in. 

It’s not difficult to guess,” she said. “ But mainly because of your 
resemblance to Piers. You've got the same hands with long drooping 
fingers, the same hair . . .” 

“Stop!” I cried. “I’ve heard enough. Get out of my flat before 
I lose my: temper. . . .” 


” 
. 
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She smiled so provocatively that I caught hold of her and pulled her 
up from the chair. I felt her body relax in my arms; and at that moment 
an overwhelming longing came over me to lay violent hands on her, to 
beat her and make her suffer for her crime. But even as the idea crossed 
my mind, I saw from the fanatical brilliance of her eyes that she had 
legen intercepted my thought and understood, even welcomed, my 

esire. 

Nauseated by this new revelation, I flung her out of the flat like a limp 
bundle of washing. Finding a glove of hers on the hall floor, I threw 
that after her down the well of the staircase. Then I bolted the front 
door, returned to the sitting-room, opened the windows and sat down 
in a chair; but it was the chair she had been sitting in, so I jumped to 
my feet and strode over to the writing-desk. Ernst’s letter was still 
unposted. I sat down and stared feverishly at the three-ha’penny 
stamp. Then I picked up a pen and pulled out a sheet of paper, and 
after a moment or two I began to write quite quickly: “ The hall was 
thick with smoke. In the ring Sparks junior, the ref, was counting 
three, four, five, six. .. .” 
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PROGRAMME FOR TEACHING THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF FILM 
DIRECTION 


(Continued) 
By S. M. EISENSTEIN 
(Translated by Stephen Garry, with Ivor Montagu) 


SECOND COURSE 
THIRD TERM 


EXPRESSIVE MANIFESTATION 


DIVISION I. THE PRACTICE OF EXPRESSIVE PORTRAYAL. 


I. MISE-EN-SCENE RAISONNEE. 

The practical transposition of the lines of the simpler scenario, 
expressive task or situation into a chain of dramatic events and action. 
Methods of collective discussional selection and invention. 

1.—ANALYSIS OF THE SITUATION. Social characteristics of 
the dramatis personae and the subject-emotional treatment. Establish- 
ment of the basic expressive key-points. 

2.—ORGANISATION OF THE EVENT IN SPACE: 

a.—acquaintance with the technique of three-dimensional graphic 
notation ; 
b.—planning of static situation and light ; 
c.—expressive movement of one figure in a motionless situation. 
3-—-ORGANISATION OF THE EVENT IN'SPACE AND TIME: 
a.—acquaintance with the technique of four-dimensional graphic ; 
b.—planning of dynamic surroundings, dynamic source of light ; 
c.—co-ordination of the expressive activity and the mutual re- 
distribution of a number of figures ; 
d.—planning of mass scenes. 
4.—SPECIAL ORGANISATION OF THE-:EVENT IN SPACE: 
a.—planning for a circle (circus type) ; 
b.—_for a surrounding (surroundings of a spectator) ; 
c.—for a proscenium ; 
d.—for a point (transition to conception of the frame). 
5.—SPECIAL ORGANISATION OF THE EVENT IN TIME. 
Forms for transition of the mise-en-scéne into a primitive shot script. 
6.—SPECIAL ORGANISATION OF THE EVENT IN SOUND. 
The specific quality of radio play and radio production. 
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7-—The practical carrying out of analogous mise-en-scéneé tasks at 
home, resolved by groups of students. 


The collective discussional group (not brigade) as a transitional 
stage from the full auditorium to the individual resolution of the task. 


8.—INDIVIDUAL TASKS. 


Il. THEMES OF A GENERAL KIND REVEALED IN THE 
COURSE OF THE PRACTICAL WORK. 


A.—ON THE LINE OF CREATION. 


1.—The creative phenomenon in its real course. Its full picture, 
unique for any sphere of the creative order. Practical participa- 
tion in such (collectively and individually). 
2.—Theoretical excursus into the sphere of existing teachings and 
systems : 
a.—Their one-sidedness, understood as a hypertrophy of in- 
dividual phrases of the normally proceeding creative process; 
b.—the social and historical explanation of this ; 
c.—the error of mechanical division into “internal” and 
“external ”’ technique. ‘The error of mechanical synthesis. 
Genuine unity in an integral creative process. Its methodics. 
d.—rational exploitation of the existing system in application 
to the defined phases of the creative process and its inculcation. 


B.—ON THE LINE OF COMPOSITION. 

1.—The conception of treatment. 

2.—The law of co-subordination of the parts and the particularities 
to the unity of intention of the integral resolution. 

3.—The method of translating verbal picture signification into 
a picture of action. 

4.—The incompetency of formal logic and inadequacy of “ common 
sense’ (F. Engels) in the matter of deciding artistic tasks. 
Graphic examples. Analysis of typical errors. The dialectic 
quality of correct resolution. 

5.—The translation of the basic, finished melodramatic resolution 
by means of re-treatment into a buffoonery-comic and tragic 
plan. The methodics of the translation, based on a brief excursus 
into the nature of the comic and the tragic (a similar study of 
these questions is the subject of the VIIth term). 

6.—Organisation of the expressive manifestation in man. Gesture, 
facial acting, studied as a mise-en-scéne concentrated in one 
man. Mise-en-scéne as a facial expression manifestation, break- 
ing into three-dimensional spatial manifestation. 
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7.—The same understanding, extended to intonation also. Transfer 
to the planning of dialogue and monologue spatially and 
intonationally. 

8.—The gradual consequentiality of development and the compo- 
sitional co-presence of individual elements of expressive 
portrayal. 


DIVISION II. HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF EX- 
PRESSIVE MANIFESTATION. 
A.—Teaching on motive. 
Motive as the stimulus to manifestation. 
The answering reaction: complex and differentiated. 
B.—Expressive manifestation as the struggle of motives. The 
tracing of this phenomenon from the struggle of several motives 
to the reaction in antagonisms to a single motive. 
1.—The lower stage: 
a.—expressive manifestation of vegetation: heliotropism and 
geotropism ; 
b.—tropism of the lower animals and the specific quality of 
their reactions in distinction from those of vegetation. The 
reaction of the embryo. 
2.—The stage of reflexes. 
Continuation of the traditions of the preceding stages and the 
new qualitative acquisition of the given stage. 
3.—Arbitrary movement. 
Reaction in completeness of a wholly developed process of 
manifestation. ‘The new qualitative specific quality of the 
given stage. 
4.—Human social and psychological reaction. 

The foregoing survey provides a short history of qualitative develop- 
ment of expressive manifestations, from the stage of the simplest 
reactions of the lower organisms to the fulness of the socially conscious 
reaction of man as a unit in society. 

It is based on the material of a preceding special discipline of 
psychology and human conduct, and is a special supplement of these 
data to the specific sphere of expressive manifestation. 


DIVISION III. THEORY OF EXPRESSIVE MANIFESTATION. 


A.—Short history of the question of the laws of expressive man. 
Critical analysis of the teaching on the expressive movement of man. 
1. Plato. 2. Aristotle. 3. Lucian. 4. Quintillian. 5. Cicero. 
6. Teleological “ explanations ”’ and “ divine will.” 7. Descartes, 
1650. 8. Spinoza. 9. Lessing. 10. M. Engel, 1788. 11. Duchesne, 
1867. 12. Gratiolet, 1865. 13. Darwin, 1872. 14. Bekhterev. 
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15. Jean d’Udine and Havelock Ellis. 16. James. 17. Ludwig 
Klages (forerunners : Piderit and Carus ; followers: Prinzhorn, 
Rudolf Bode, Kohnstamm and Krukenburg). 18. Cannon. 
19. Freud. 20. Leashley. 21. Pavlov’s teaching in supplement to 
the question of expressiveness. 

NotEe.—The obviously erroneous theories, such as that of Del 
Sarto, his popularisers (Count Sergei Volkhonsky) and the 
epigones are studied only in the form of shades of contrast. 

B.—The basic theoretic errors of a number of analysed teachings are 
profoundly socially conditioned, since the roots of these theories 
have a bourgeois origin and bear the corresponding imprints of 
one-sidedness and limitations. The essence of those errors and 
the positive contribution of each of them to the work of approximat- 
ing to exhaustive (for the present time) theses on the given problem. 


DIVISION IV. THE PROCESS OF EXPRESSIVE MANI- 
FESTATION. 

A.—The problem of expressiveness in the conditions and achieve- 
ments of the present day. The general laws. Their historical 
prerequisites, their general theoretical and practical confirmations. 

The gradual interconnection of various forms of expressive 
manifestation. 

B.—Expressive manifestation as a revelation of itself to the outside, 
and expressive manifestation as a means of social mutual inter- 
course and influence. 

C.—The réle of imitation in expressive manifestation. 

D.—Organicness as the basic condition of the influence of expressive 
manifestation. The organic laws of expressive manifestation. 
Philogenesis and its réle. The social determinant of expressive 
manifestation. 

E.—The conditions in which and by which expressive manifestation 
proceeds. The pathology of expressive manifestation. The 
reconstruction of expressive manifestation (its reproduction) as 
a transition to expressive production. 


FOURTH TERM 
GENERAL THESES 
The third term was devoted to expressive manifestation from the 
aspect of producing it in the measure in which it is a single expression 
of man’s general conduct. : 
The fourth term is devoted to study of expressive manifestation 
especially from the viewpoint of mutual intercourse, and also, as 
a special supplement to this, its method of manifesting itself in art. 
In accordance with this, expressive manifestation is studied in its 


two varieties : 
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1.—Expressive manifestation, inseparable from the producer in the 
process of intercourse and mutual consumption (the actor’s acting, 
the orator’s speech, etc.). 

2.—Expressive manifestation capable of existing separately from the 
producer in the form of so-called works, which can serve as objects 
of consumption independently (the “‘ works ” of painting, sculpture, 
literature, etc.). 

The basic difference in the process of perception of these two 
varieties. This establishes the basic separation of the fourth term 
into two divisions : 
a.—on the personal form. 
b.—on the form of production. 


EXPRESSIVE WORK 


Teaching of expressive movement as an element in actor’s acting. 


DIVISION I. INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL WORK. 


The working out of tasks of the type of those given in the third term, 
carried to the next phase of their resolution, i.e.,a detailed working out 
of the facial-expression gesticulatory aspect. It is made in the form 
of a production in exponential form by the film director teacher of 
a play fragment, with one or two qualified professional actors, and 
rehearsals in which the task is worked up in detail. 


DIVISION II. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ACTOR'S EX- 
PRESSIVE MOVEMENT. 


A.—Study of expressive movement. 
1.—Simple utilitarian movement. 
2.—Strictly expressive movement. 
B.—Construction of expressive movement. 
1.—Analysis of various schools and systems of actor’s craft. 
2.—Expressive manifestation of the actor and technique of actor’s 
movement : 
a.—the centre of the body and the periphery. Basic laws ; 
b.— expressive movement of the body as a whole ; 
c.—expressive movement of the body according to expressive 
regions ; 
facial expression ; 
expression of arms and hands ; 
expression of speech ; 
d.—co-ordination and composition of expressive manifestation 
in the conditions of artistic reproduction ; 
e.—acting work by the students themselves on the scale of 
directorial demonstration, within the limits of the given play 


fragments, of the technique of expressive movement and 
intonation. 
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TEACHING CONCERNING THE IMAGE 
DIVISION I. ON THE PERSONAL IMAGE. 
A.—INTRODUCTORY§PRACTICAL WORK. 
1.—The process of building up the actor’s image is carried out in 
the form of exponential demonstration by professional actors of 
fragments of complete réles (with all the attributes of their 
stage or cinematic embodiment). Detailed exposition of the 
history of play production and the process of building up 
a concretely demonstrated image. Demonstration of subsidiary 
material or rebuilding of individual stages of réle production. 
2.—Spatial, motor, gesture, and intonational planning of dialogue 
and monologue in face of a worked-out image. 
3-—Theoretical generalisation. 
The creative act of building up the actor’s image, as a particular 
form of general image creation. The creative specific quality. 
Production of the image-réle. Analysis and criticism of existing 
theories. 
B.—THE ACTOR’S IMAGE. 
1.—The image as the unity of form and content of the represented 
personage. 
2.—Social conditionality in the image. 
3.—Type, image, mask, conventional “ type.” 
4.—Practical work of independent building up of image for a set 
role. Analysis of the réle and auxiliary material. 
5.—Strict image creation (complete independent authorship of 
the image, created immediately from material of reality). 


C.—PERFORMANCE OF THE ACTOR’S IMAGE. 
1.—The process of performing a réle as a repetition in a crystallised 
form of the process of staging a rdle. 
2.—The labour process of the actor’s acting. Psycho-physical 
state. Regime and training. ; 
3.—Practical work of performance of the built-up image on the 
scale of directorial demonstration by the students themselves 
on the basis of the rdle set. 
D.—WORK WITH THE ACTOR. 
1.—Tact and tactics in work with the actor. Forms of co-operation 
between actor and director. . 
2.—Selection of actor, exposition of the play and the réle. Specific 
form of exposition to the actor of the directorial plan and 
intentions. 
Work with the actor on the réle and at rehearsals. 
3.—Method of demonstration and method of narration. 
—wWork with actors of other schools and tendencies. Work with 
children. Terminology of various schools and the specific 
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quality of the directorial approach in dependence on various 
systems. 

5.—Practical work by students in the film director’s faculty, 
together with actors attending the third course of the actor’s 
faculty. Production of sketches by the united forces of the 
students of both faculties. 


DIVISION II. ON THE IMAGE OF THE PRODUCTION. 
1.—The artistic image, as formal consolidation of the content and 
image of the thought. 
a.—social conditioning ; 
b.—creative product as concretisation of the thought image in 
definite material ; 7 
c.—the creative process as the practice of its realisation. 
2.—The image of the work as the unity of form and content: 
a.—form, as the logic of content, developed in sensuous thinking. 
Unity in the mutual penetration of both sides of the process of 
thinking in an integral work of art. 
b.—errors of the formalists, and the theory of setting aside. 
c.—the creative act of perception. 
3.—IMAGERY AND REPRESENTATION : 
a.—their grade, connection, interaction, and organic co-presence 
in a finished composition ; 
b.—hypertrophy of representation: the so-called “‘ Leningrad 
school’ of cinematography, etc. ; 
c.—hypertrophy of imagery : the Mei Lan Fang theatre, etc. ; 
d.—connection of plastic imagery with “ linear speech ” (termin- 
ology of Academician Marr) ; 
e.—representation—image—cryptogram—symbol ; 
f.—study of the given problem according to different spheres. 
4.—From the idea of the work to its external form. The actual 
process of staging the work. : 
5.—General law of expressive manifestation in application to image 
creation. The grade connection with the principles of expressive 
movement. New quality. 
6.—Image creation, its social and psychological signification. Its 
social application. 
_ Students who have finished the second course and have presented 
a report on their summer practical work are entitled to call themselves 
tae ASSISTANT DIRECTOR ON THE ARTISTIC 


THIRD COURSE. 
FIFTH TERM. 


NotE.—At the beginning of this course the student’s acquaintance 
with the particular methods of editing and editing practice according 
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to samples of cinema films and a chrestomathy of cinema methods is 
presupposed. 


DIVISION I. THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A CINEMA 
PRODUCTION. 
Translation of a simple mise-en-scéne into an orthodox shot script. 


A.—GENERAL PREREQUISITES. 

1.—From expressive man to an expressive cinematic work. 

2.—The specific character of cinematography in contrast to the 
theatre. New elements, and the elements of theatrical and 
other arts in new quality. 

3-—The gesticulatory-motor process, subject to editing. 

4.—Editing (style) gathered inside the frame limits. 

5.—General theses of image creation in its resolution with 
specifically cinematic resources. 


B.—PRACTICAL WORK. 

1.—Mise-en-scéne and mise-en-shot. 
Practical work of compositional filling of the frame limits 
(European compositional tradition): (a) in a project scheme, 
(b) with real objects. 

2.—The editing keypoints and the editing compositional group. 

3.—The editing elements within the compositional group. 
Practical work in the cut-out of frame limits (Japanese com- 
positional method): (a) in a project scheme, (b) with real 
objects. 

4.—Spatial and temporal rhythm. 

5.—The law of repetition of a single compositional scheme 
through all the expressive elements and resources, studied in 
cinematic elements. 

6.—The conditionality of this scheme upon the treatment 
approach. The social conditionality of the treatment and 
composition. 

7.—Practical work of editing composition of a complex scene, 
preliminarily resolved in mise-en-scéne form. The full 
process of editing construction. 


DIVISION II. SPECIAL ELEMENTS OF CINEMATIC WORK. 
A.—GENERAL PREREQUISITES. 

1.—From traditional cinematography to revolutionary cinemato- 

graphy. The cinematography of a single set-up (shooting point) 

and the cinematography of changing set-ups. The silent and 


sound cinema. eg 
2.—The class viewpoint of a phenomenon and its realisation in 


cinema with the special resources of cinematography. Viewpoint. 
Treatment. Shooting point. Editing. 
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3.—Elements of cinematography studied in their qualitative 


interconnection : 
a.—title ; 
b.—title-shot ; 
c.—shot ; 


d.—editing and its prerequisites : the basic cinematic phenome- 
non ; the shot as a process of editing combination of frames ; 
editing as a new quality on the lines of development of the 
nucleus of editing the single shot ; sound and its place in the 
general conception of film editing ; 

e.—the importance of this understanding in establishing a single 
compositional law subject qualitatively to the various cinematic 
elements. 


B.—SPECIAL DIVISION. 
1.—GENERAL THESES ON PLASTIC COMPOSITION. 
Analysis of the samples of pictorial composition. 
This is studied in a special discipline of knowledge of art, and 
together with joint studies under the supervisors of studies 
in film direction and knowledge of art subjects. 


2.—THE SHOT: 
a.—the primal margin of the frame ; 
b.—foreshortening and lighting ; 
c.—expressiveness of lenses, and speed of shooting ; 
d.—from margin to image ; 
e.—primitive shot image and symbol ; 
f.—practical work on the shot by the students of the faculty for 
film direction jointly with the students of the faculty for 
camera-men. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WorK. Static material (man, object, space, 
surroundings). 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC Work. Dynamic material (man, object, 
etc., in movement). 


3.—-EDITING. 
FORMS OF EDITING ALONG THE LINES OF KINETICS. 


a.—metric ; 

b.—rhythmic ; 

c.—tonal (melodic) ; 

d.—overtonal ; 

e.—intellectual, as a new quality along the lines of overtonal 
development in the direction of significant overtones. 

The qualitative dependence of the various forms of editing 

and their contrapuntal co-presence. 
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pokMs OF EDITING ALONG THE LINE OF SEMANTIC 

a.—editing, parallel to the developing course of the event 
(primitively informational editing) ; 

b.—editing, parallel to the course of several actions (parallel 


editing) ; 

c.—editing, parallel to sensation (the editing of primitive 
comparison) ; 

d.—editing, parallel to sensation and significance (imaginal 
editing) ; 

e.—editing, parallel to the propositions (editing, a constructive 
conception). 


The qualitative interconnection of various forms of editing 
and their contrapuntal co-presence. 


4.—SOUND : 
a.—on latent sound ; 
b.—on independent sound ; 
c.—the representationalism of sound ; 
d.—sound in sound film ; 
e.—sound editing and its peculiarities ; 
f.—practical work with sound recordist on sound constructions 
in the conditions of sound-recording and microphone. 


5—COMPOSITION OF THE ELEMENTS OF CINEMATIC 
WORK : 
a.—the qualitative connection of theatre and cinema along the 
lines of combination of elements ; 
b.—sound-sight counterpoint (principles) ; 
c.—methods of sound-sight counterpoint and the varieties of 
combination. 


DIVISION III, CONSTRUCTION OF CINEMATIC WORK. 
A.—ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE WORK. . 


From expressive movement to the finished expressive work of 

dramaturgic form. 

1.—Dramatic resolution. 

2.—Consolidation of the dramatic resolution and the dramaturgic 
type or structure. ; 

3.—Short historical excursus into the sphere of presentation of 
typical structures. Their social and psychological pre- 
requisites. Typical situations. ; } 

4.—Brief survey of specific varieties of cinematic genres (in 
chrestomathic form). 
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B.—PRACTICAL WORK OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
CINEMA PRODUCT. ree 
Collective creative stage by stage work on the building up of 

a complete cinema product (method, common to other “ practical 
work ”’). 
1.—Ascertaining the theme. 
2.—From theme to plot. 
3.—From plot to scenario. _ 
4.—From scenario to shot script. 
Together with last-year students of the scenario faculty or 
professional scenarists.* 
5.—Working out of images, and work with the actor. 
(Together with last-year students of the actors’ faculty, 
or professional actors.) 
6.—Shooting. 
7.—Editing. 
(Together with last-year students of the camera-man 
faculty, or professional camera-men.) 
Individual parts and stages of making the general cinemato- 
graphic work are dealt with by individual students, the results 
serving as examination models. 
Note.—The technique of shooting and editing is previously 
practised in special cycles of study. 


C.—THE GENERAL PLAN: 
a.—the general plan—creative-compositional ; 
b.—the general plan—estimates-productional ; 
c.—form and technique of drawing up the general plan ; 
d.—practice in the form of transposition of the cinema product 
into a full general plan. 


D.—CREATION, TECHNIQUE, DIRECTOR’S WORK IN 
CONCRETE PRODUCTION CONDITIONS : 


a.—hygiene and the rationalisation of creative labour. Norm 
of output. Creative economy. Collectivism if creation ; 
methods of exceeding the norm. 

b.—editing of the productional-operative programme. 

c.—creative preparation for filming. Sketches of the intention. 
Necessary flexibility of the intention. Its limits. Variations 
and variants. 

d.—creation in the period of realisation of the intention by 
successive stages. 


Gltis recommended that students of other faculties should be present at all stages of 
work, but at given stages their direct creative participation is provided for. 
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This section of the work is completed by a resumé estimate 
and characterisation of the creative process, and by the 
necessary indications to the transition to individual creative 
fulfilment. 

_ Thus the students are led up to the work of the fourth course, which 
is spent in assimilating the chosen specialities, genres, and schools of 
the leading masters, according to which the students present their 
diploma work. 

Those who have completed the third course and have presented 
a report on their corresponding practice in production are granted the 
title of QUALIFIED ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. 


FOURTH COURSE. 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH TERMS. 


The preceding sixth term is spent in teaching the future director all 
sides of, and the complete process of building up, a film in all its creative 
phases and throughout all its stages. 

Although carried out on the basis of study of a distinct variety of 
cinematography, the story film, the work of this term at the same time 
provides a general typical idea of training to build up any kind of film. 

This material should be presented as objectively as possible, and the 
problems met with should be covered to the maximum. It is very 
important to avoid narrowly genre and tendentious qualities (poly- 
genreism within the cinematic work is recommended). 

The task of the seventh term is to acquaint the student with the 
cinematographic speciality he has chosen, and the genre sub-divisions 
and creative tendencies within them. 

There are three such specialities : 

1.—Director of story cinematography. 
2.—Director of publicity (propaganda) or news film. 
3.—Director of scientific-educational film. 

The student chooses the division he desires to specialise in and 
attends the corresponding cycle of disciplines of a general character, 
within which is his chosen division. 

But he makes his diploma project in accordance with the genre and 
tendency he has chosen, under the direction of the corresponding 


supervisor-film director. 


DIRECTORIAL SPECIALISATION 
A.—DIRECTOR OF STORY FILM 


Obligatory subjects for all students of the given division. 
1.—Construction of an emotional film : 
a.—nature of the emotional phenomenon ; 
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b.—specific quality of emotional construction, arising out of 
social-historical prerequisites; study in various spheres of art; 
c.—construction of an emotional work by cinematic means ; 
general theses ; analysis of models available ; practical indi- 
cations ; practice ; 
d.—the revolutionary emotional film. 
2.—Construction of a comic film : 
a.—nature of the comic ; connection of serious and comic. 
b.—specific quality of comic construction, arising out of 
social-historical prerequisites ; 
c.—construction of a comic work by cinematic means ; 
general conceptions ; analysis of models available ; practical 
indications ; practice ; 
d.—Soviet comedy ; 
3.—Short generalised study of other genres of story cinemato- 
graphy : adventure, psychological, detective, etc. 

Diploma work is carried out in accordance with the chosen genre 
within the speciality, and under the direction of the corresponding 
supervisor of cinematography according to the student’s choice. Every 
supervisor is in charge of a group of not more than six or seven students, 
who have made their choice, and he supervises the carrying out of the 
diploma work, and is responsible for the corresponding pass quali- 
fications at the end of the course. 


B.—DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY (PROPAGANDA) AND 
NEWS FILM. 
Acquaintance with the tendencies and genres of publicity (pro- 
paganda) and news film. 
a.—news film and cinema sketch ; 
b.—technique and composition of cinema journal ; 
c.—documentary ; 
d.—travel editing and cinema train ; 
e.—ethnographic and expedition films. 
The system of rendering diploma work is as for the director of 
a story film. 


C.—DIRECTOR OF SCIENTIFIC-EDUCATIONAL FILM. 
Acquaintance with the genres and varieties of the given branch. 
a.—general educational discipline ; 
b.—methodology of scientific work ; 
c.—scientific film ; 
d.—technical film ; 
€.—primary teaching film ; 
f.—military educational film ; 
g.—children’s film ; 
h.—school-pedagogical film. 
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The system of rendering diploma work is as for directors of story 
and publicity (propaganda) films. 
The work of the fourth course should be so organised as to ensure 
that the study of all special disciplines and all the preliminary work for 
the carrying out of diploma tasks are completed during the seventh term, 
with a view to ensuring that the eighth term is entirely devoted to 
realisation and defence of the diploma work. 
FOR ALL SPECIALITIES DIPLOMA WORK CONSISTS IN 
MAKING A DETAILED AND EXHAUSTIVE PROJECT OF A 
CINEMA PRODUCTION IN THE CHOSEN GENRE AND 
SPECIALITY, PRESENTED IN THE FORM OF A COM- 
PLETELY WORKED OUT GENERAL PLAN. 
For a story film director the project of the general plan is composed 
of the following elements : 
1.—GENERAL TREATMENT. Operating on a critique of the 
work as a whole on the basis of a Marxist analysis and estimate. 

2.—DETAILED ANALYSIS AND CHARACTERISATION OF 
INDIVIDUAL IMAGES of the personages of the given work. 
Social and psychological characterisation, appearance, costume, 
make-up. Detailed description, sketches, elucidatory schemes, 
models of iconographic material, etc. 

3.-—SCENIC RESOLUTION. Detailed working out of the planning 

and setting of the scene and individual mise-en-scenes of the chief 
moments (graphic schemes and descriptions, significatory and 
acting indications in the form of stage directions expounded in 
detail, description of the action for various elements of the dialogue, 
cues and movements of the dramatis personae). 

4.—CINEMATIC RESOLUTION. Shot script, made on the basis 

of the acting mise-en-scéne. The key moments of the shooting 
script, represented by consequential schemes of individual shots 
(consequential graphic representation of the composition of the 
changing editing pieces). 

5_WORK WITH THE ACTOR. In addition to written notes, in 

his viva voce report to the qualifications commission the applicant 
for a diploma gives an interpretation of rdles, adequate in its 
dimension and form to explain to the actor his image and its 
details. 

The applicant must give a practical demonstration of the 
movement, gesture, intonation, and general conduct in application 
to the worked out images within the scope and method of directorial 
demonstration. 

6.—CINEMATOGRAPHIC SHOOTING AND EDITING. Part 

of the projected task is carried out practically in the form of 
shooting and editing of individual fragments of the projected film. 
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7—ECONOMIC CO-OPERATIVE PLAN OF PRODUCTION. 
In addition to the above specified elements of an artistic and 
creative nature, the diploma work must also include an economic, 
calendar, and operative schedule (schedule, dope-sheets, and 
estimates). 

Note.—Acquaintance with this branch is made by study of 

a special cycle, parallel to the main subject. 
The presentation and defence of the diploma work confers the right 

to the title of QUALIFIED CO-DIRECTOR. 
After presenting and defending his diploma project the student 
assing out of the Institute is obliged to make one complete production 
in a cinema factory in the capacity of assistant-practician or co-director. 
After he has done this production practice and made a detailed 
report on the same, the student who has passed receives a diploma 


and the title of QUALIFIED DIRECTOR. 


ERRATUM 


Footnote to p. 148 of the last issue (Vol. 15, No. 6) should read : 

Adopted as the basis for the course in Film Direction at the Supreme State Institute 
of Cinematography (V.G.I.K.). (In a teaching institute of the type of a Higher Educa- 
tional Institution the course covers four years ; in an institute of university type itis 
reckoned to cover two and a half years.) 
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CHINA AND THE CINEMA 


By WINIFRED HOLMES 
. T dinner her cousin’s wife suddenly suggested that Huan 
Hsiao-chieh go with her to the cinema. A new film was 
showing, called The Tragedy of Ma Chen-hua. . . . The 
~ young wife described the story in vivid synopsis .. . 
tragedies of Ma Chen-hua’s kind happen every day; there is nothing 
unusual about it . . . but in real life the girl never commits suicide. 

They met several acquaintances at the cinema. . . .” 

This quotation from a modern Chinese short story may surprise 
those of us who do not realise the tremendous changes in Chinese city 
life since the beginning of the century. Cinema-going is as regular 
a habit of the well-to-do as it is here, and cosmopolitan Shanghai’s 
four big cinemas are always more full of Chinese people than of Euro- 
peans. In the purely Chinese cities of Nanking and Pekin and Canton 
the cinema is equally popular, but it is not the ubiquitous feature of 
country-district life that it is in Japan. There, every peasant and factory- 
ee goes once or twice a week to the local picture-house for a handful 
of yen. 

But in China it cannot be called a national habit as millions of peasants 
of the interior are not only illiterate but live at starvation level, and could 
not afford even the cheapest of rates. Moreover, outside the cities there 
is little electrical power and less provincial capital available to install 
expensive plant or apparatus. Last year’s statistics showed that the 276 
cinemas of the whole of China and Manchuria were all situated in 58 
towns; only 157 were sound-equipped. 

The People’s Tribune makes some shrewd remarks on the subject: 
** Considerations of law and order largely affect this matter. Before 
investing their money in constructing and equipping a cinema, people 
want to be assured of a return on their outlay, and feel reasonably sure 
that it will not be raided by bandits, or their profits cut to nothing by 
the imposition of an arbitrary tax. . . . There are many areas in which 
they cannot have this assurance.” 

The thought of bandits raiding a country cinema is, to say the least, 
piquant. That an arbitrary tax may be suddenly imposed on the 
speculator also rings strangely to us. China is far from being a unified 
country, and local panjandrums and war-lords have absolute feudal 
powers which they exert in a modern context. Oe 

This unique fact of the very old and the very new existing side by 
side without any signs of intermediate progress is something difficult 
for us to understand. But it must be grasped before making any 
generalisations about contemporary China. 
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As one of her writers says: ‘‘ China can no more use side-wheel 
steamers in art than in life. We have to leap right ahead to the thing 
that has greatest value and meaning in the world scene to-day. 

The cinema enters largely into the new mode of living. But when 
the first American silent films entered China they caused a moral and 
social upheaval. By showing entertainment-prince standards of life, 
ideals and manners, which we might know to be false, a foreign people 
just awakening from a Rip Van Winkle sleep of centuries could not help 
being affected adversely thereby; taking them to be valid and exciting 
pictures of the new mode of living. Urban Chinese began to ape 
Western screen ways and the change was too violent to be anything but 
generally harmful. ; ; 

But soon natural good taste and the warnings of far-sighted people 
showed up the shoddiness of screen civilisation. Now Western films have 
lost most of their popularity. In this rejection of Western films the 
bubbling sense of humour of the Chinese and their sensitive feeling for 
aesthetics have played chief parts. Enjoying the slapstick comedy of 
Charlie and Harold Lloyd, and later Mickey, they could not bear the 
mouthing white women. They were so funny with their huge rolling 
eyes, big tooth-paste smiles, awkward movements and gawky bodies! 
Whatever could be said to be beautiful or attractive about them! Now 
China has produced her own glamorous stars—Miss Butterfly Wu and 
Miss Yen-yen Chen, for instance—whose faces are nationally admired 
and whose movements express womanly charm and modesty. ; 

Since 1910 the Chinese have made their own films, and infinitely 
prefer them to all others. They have an appreciative and fairly wide 
outside market for them also in the Philippines, Siam, French Indo- 
China, and the Malay States. There is far more depth, reality and 
social purpose in their films than in those of the Japanese, and unlike the 
latter they do not ape Hollywood. In fact, Chinese producers are 
almost alone in the world in having a sense of social responsibility, 
unallied to actual political propaganda. Their films largely touch on the 
problems of modern China, and these themes are worked out seriously 
and with psychological truth and integrity. 

The story of Humanity, a highly popular and successful film of a few 
years ago, will prove this point. Another popular film told the story of 
a girl of good family who left her comfortable country home against the 
wishes and warnings of her parents to plunge into city life—to her 
gradual deterioration and tragic gutter-end. The Fisherman’s Song, 
a Volga-boatman-like epic of the passions and struggle for existence of 
China’s river-folk, swept Russia last year and was a brave and memor- 
able film. Tien-lun (Family Relations) traced the changes in con- 
dition and the developments of a family of four generations. There was 
some talk of releasing it in America. The film is of good quality, and 
has a universal appeal; it might easily become an international winner. 
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_Mr. S. I. Hsiung, author of Lady Precious Stream, is interesting 
himself in a scheme to make Chinese films in England with Chinese 
technicians and actors. It will be a privilege for us to be able to come to 
terms in even a small way with contemporary China. Though hampered 
by lack of money and the technical adjuncts to film-making that are 
open to American and English producers, the genius of China for all 
forms of art, including acting, make her films remarkably satisfying. 
China is never absorbed; if she absorbs, she gives out again something 
highly individual and national. Except for ‘ shimpageki,’”’ medieval 
sword-fighting films, Japanese products are pale reflections of American 
models. Not so the Chinese. They are absolutely Chinese in spirit and 
action, although the story may be of contemporary life and the clash 
of Western customs with Eastern ideas. 

But China followed Japan in one respect. Her earliest efforts at film- 
making were adaptations of “ cloak-and-sword ”’ classical plays. Both 
The Western Chamber (Ming, fourteenth century) and The Red Chamber 
(seventeenth century) were screened. But the intellectuals were keen to 
express new ideas and the Central Government disapproved almost as 
much of reaction as it did of Left Wing theory. It imposed a strict 
censorship, forbidding traditional subjects as well as communist ones. 
All scenarios have to be approved by Nanking before a shot is taken; 
the finished film is examined as well. 

This strictness has hampered the free creative impulse of contem- 
porary China, and it is tragic to hear of all the young, eager Left Wing 
writers who were executed or disappeared during the Kuomingtang 
coup-d état in 1927; and of the forty executed and more than a hundred 
kidnapped or imprisoned in the second drive against ‘‘ dangerous 
thoughts ”’ in 1930 and 1931. 

The great Chinese Renaissance which grew up between 1917 and 
1927, and which was chiefly literary, also affected stage and screen. 
It was socialist and even communist in essence. The old tradition of 
‘“‘wen-yen ” was seen to be merely dead formalism and could only 
appeal to a few people of the aristocracy. Writers began to write in the 
ordinary language of the people. This new literature, “ pai-hua,” 
became extremely popular among the young educated classes, although 
it could not reach the peasants as they only spoke in their own particular 
dialect. But it was a beginning, a step towards universality and a 
democratic literature. Foreign classics were translated feverishly into 
this common tongue: chiefly Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Flaubert, and 
de Maupassant. 

Individuals were struggling hard to break through the bonds of 
ancient family and social custom which tied them in every direction. 
Love between men and women were freely discussed. Communist 
theory was looked upon as a new vision, almost a new religion. ‘These 
ideas and painful struggles are reflected in the literature, drama and 
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films of the period, but they are difficult to unearth as they are banned 
by Chiang Kai-chek. 

“* Modern drama,” writes Miss Nym Wales, ‘“‘ had a phenomenal 
rise for a few years, but has now been greatly handicapped by censorship 
and terrorist practices. T’ien Han and several other Left Wing dramat- 
ists, wrote some intensely interesting scenarios, a few of which were 
screened, but the drastic action taken against ‘ dangerous thoughts ’ 
by the authorities has temporarily succeeded in destroying the originality 
of the new Chinese theatre.” 

Nanking is highly autocratic in every respect. For instance, it rules 
that all films produced must be in the standard language of Mandarin. 
This rule is religiously kept in Shanghai, the chief centre of the film 
industry, but in the South producers sometimes disregard the law and 
write their captions in Cantonese dialect. Their films are still chiefly 
silent. 

Indecency, opium smoking, bad family relations, tendentious atti- 
tudes towards the State, Chinese people shown in an unfavourable 
light—these are all taboo to the Nanking censor. Many American films 
rouse the Government to anger and sometimes to arbitrary action. 
The reason is that the villain in an American thriller is often Chinese. 
They are outraged by the Charlie Chan films, and protest that tong 
wars are unknown in China, being a purely American gangster concep- 
tion, and that Chinese do not revenge themselves upon their enemies 
by the use of poison. 
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SHAKESPEARE ON THE SCREEN 
By ROBERT HERRING 


N the cinema, Shakespeare, like colour, is something of which we 

periodically hear as being “round the corner.” A firm makes 

Becky Sharp in colour. At once, we are told that half the season’s 

forthcoming productions will be in colour. A firm does (“ does it 
proud,” they may think) A Midsummer Night’s Dream; immediately, 
plans are announced for eighteen separate but simultaneous Twelfth 
Nights. ‘These plans become vaguer as the returns from Shakespeare 
become smaller. Becky Sharp did not produce a flood of feature-films 
in colour; in eighteen months it has had three successors: Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, Garden of Allah, and Ramona, which last ran less than 
a month at the Tivoli. A Midsummer Night’s Dream has been followed 
only by Romeo and Fuliet and As You Like It. Shakespeare is being kept 
round the corner—and there, some may be inclined to think, he had 
better stay ; if the results of his works being screened are as has been 
seen. 

Such a jibe, however, is too rude to be true. Neither Romeo and 
Juliet nor As You Like It were worse—that is to say, more insensitive— 
than many stage productions. The cinema, attempting Shakespeare 
after ten years of talkies, cannot be blamed for reaching no more than 
the average level of the theatre, which has had three centuries. The 
fact remains that even the harlotry cinema provided, this autumn, two 
adjacent houses in the same street showing Shakespeare. If that is 
going to happen—and also, if more is not going to happen—it is our 
duty as filmgoers to look into the whole question of Shakespeare on the 
screen; to discover in ourselves what we get, and what we expect to find. 

It must be remembered that by no means all who go to see Shakes- 
peare on the screen are filmgoers. The “ novelty ” of the films attempt- 
ing to produce plays that have been the stand-by of repertory companies, 
as well as the legacies of dramatic literature, draws to the cinemas many 
who find the medium of film unfamiliar, if not confusing. Retired 
actresses, clerics and minor lecturers will be relieved to find that, on 
the whole, Shakespeare on the screen is as recognisable as in the theatre, 
library or classroom. This relief will cause them to express great 
enthusiasm. Other actresses, clerics and lecturers will deliver them- 
selves of an opposing opinion. We must be prepared for a great deal 
of the criticism of films of Shakespeare to be made by people not at 
home with films. We must also be prepared for a body of indiscriminate 
enthusiasm from people so used to the mediocrity of most movies that 
they hail anything a little out of the rut as a masterpiece, without 
regarding that that rut maybe is deeper in cinema than in other enter- 
tainments. 
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Thus it happened with Romeo and Juliet. Relief at what had not been 
done allowed many to persuade themselves that more had been achieved 
than was even attempted. After this, after the “ very good, considering,” 
there came the wave of reaction: “‘ lacking in all sense of poetry or drama, 
let alone tragedy.” The truth, as so often, lay between these opinions. 
The truth, as nearly always, turns out to be an answer different from the 
one we think we are seeking. The question is: Can Shakespeare be 
filmed? The first reply is to ask: How has he been filmed? 

Never as badly as might be feared. That, I think, must be the 
answer, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream only proves the rule. Even the 
Fairbanks-Pickford Taming of the Shrew was not, all things considered, 
as distressing as might have been expected from Hollywood’s first 
Shakespeare talkie. It showed “‘ faithfulness ” to the text; that has since 
become an axiom, but our experience of Hollywood made us fear the 
text would be transatlantically ‘‘ improved.”’ It was not. It was unfor- 
tunate that the Garrick version was used; unfortunate that scenes were 
cut, and that Douglas Fairbanks, in his anxiety not to utter one word 
that was not Shakespeare’s, was driven to eking out his business with 
tedious guffaws. Mary Pickford was miscast as the shrew—but let it be 
remembered that she applied herself conscientiously to the part, and 
did not try to make it provide a display of personality, as has the screen 
Rosalind. The talkie Shrew was dull because the play is, on the whole, 
dull. It is empty and the screen showed up that emptiness. 

It showed up also something which has been evident in subsequent 
Shakespearean films; how much can we be asked to look at, while we 
listen? I discount all the trickery of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, my 
opinion of that film being that “ the opportunities of the cinema have 
been so misused as to make the play clumsier, more drawn-out, and 
more boring than on the stage.” * But the other films present us with an 
elaboration of setting beyond reach of the stage, beyond the expectation 
of Shakespeare. On the stage, considerations of scene-shifting rarely 
make it possible for more than two large sets to be used consecutively. 
We thus have curtains to represent “‘ another part of the palace ”; it 
may be true that this is because the Banqueting Hall has to be prepared 
behind. But the fact remains that our eye is rested. We are not pre- 
sented with so literal a palace that we have that to take in as well as the 
play. The screen has no such limitations. Where blue light and 
suggested turrets are all we need from the stage to “‘ see ” Elsinore, the 
camera would probably give us a row of battlements as long as the Great 
Wall of China, with a view from them of all Denmark. We would switch 
to “ a room in the castle ” as solid as rock and bigger than the sites of 
Corfe, Harlech, and Bodiam combined. A stool and candelabra are 
not enough for Gertrude’s room. Was she not queen? She must have 


* Life and Letters To-Day, Vol. XIII, No. 2. 
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queenly appurtenances. So our eye is offered, and our eye must take 
in, embroidered curtains, coats-of-arms, heavy furnishings. For scene 
after scene this would go on, in the film. How much Romeo and Juliet 
offered us. to look at in the Capulet’s garden! Were those trees, shrubs, 
pots, essential? The makers thought they were—to the atmosphere of 
the period. They forgot our enjoyment of the piece. Did we not begin 
wondering about those plants—who tended them, if the Capulets 
received the gardener as they did the cooks: did we not begin thinking 
ae a gardener, and thus have in our minds a character not in the 
play: 

I think that, on the whole, Cukor’s film avoided many of the pitfalls 
of sumptuous staging. It was, at first, a shock to be offered the whole 
of a city square for the first brawl to take place in. The Capulet house 
seemed surprisingly large. But, one reflected that the Capulets were 
rich; their house would be sumptuous—more sumptuous than the 
stage could present. The film was not being “ typically movie ’’ here: 
it was merely doing something we had forgotten might be done. But in 
details of decoration it overstepped. Just as dramatic dialogue does 
not consist of every word that would actually be said by the characters, 
so dramatic decoration does not consist of having every chair that would 
normally be in the room of, say, Juliet. One chair—to suggest chairs. 
And tables. Not the whole, literal lot. 

In As You Like It I found the stairs in the scene of the wrestling 
surprised by their solidity. Of course, As You Like It was made in an 
odd manner. Here was a play set in woods, in summer. It was filmed 
within doors in winter. There is, no doubt, a case to be made for stylisa- 
tion, and the artificial wood and carpety fruit-barrow grass no doubt 
went well with the Ainley-Quartermaine school of acting. The film 
could have done what the stage cannot—given us this play in natural 
settings, played naturally, by people who were at home in the open-air, 
in clothes that seemed to have seen it. (Orlando’s shirt in this film never 
lost the laundry-crease in the sleeves.) Czinner and Bergner did not 
attempt that, and no doubt even if it makes one expect Rosalind to 
“ tap ” as well as turn somersaults, there is a case for presenting As You 
Like It in the pantomime tradition of Babes in the Wood. 'The Old Vic 
recently presented the play as a Watteau pastoral, and there the case is 
that the setting made Edith Evans’ eighteenth centuryness less evident 
than it might otherwise have been. 

But having decided to produce As You Like It as he did, Czinner fell 
down on one thing: he forgot that everyone who reads the play imagines, 
however vaguely, something of the settings. You read “a palace ”’ or 
“another part of the wood.” You don’t stop to visualise very clearly ; 
your mind’s eye puts some kind of a tree on the right, there’s a bush of 
some kind on the left. The palace window is high up at the back. It’s 
there, you don’t have to see it or count the panes. Every producer of the 
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plays has this pre-conception to face; every set he uses is replacing 
another in our imagination. It follows that the most successful is either 
the least definite or the most definite. Romeo and Juliet was so definite, 
it compelled us at times to leave our own ideas in abeyance and say: 
“After all, why shouldn’t the house be like that? ” The staircase, 
I found, in the As You Like It wrestling was intrusive without being 
definite. I felt it hadn’t been there before, and I didn’t see why it 
should be now. 

But if I labour this point of settings, it is not that I think Shakespeare 
should be filmed before curtains. Heaven forbid! The dreariness of 
many stage productions is one of the reasons why it can still be said 
‘« Shakespeare spells ruin at the box-office.” One wants light, warmth, 
colour—not poverty—in the staging. But these must reflect the play, 
not outdo it. 

We need hardly, I imagine, enlarge on the commonplace that 
Shakespeare wrote for a theatre without scenery, with no artificial 
means of simulating night or day. All had to be done by words. To 
represent what he: describes is, it follows, unnecessary. Moreover, if 
we are seeing we begin to wonder why we should listen to what is taking 
place before our eyes. This, and all that goes with it, is offset by the 
fact that there is much implicit in Shakespeare which should be shown. 
I think the plague scene and Juliet’s funeral procession in Romeo and 
Juliet are to be approved. One can imagine much in Macbeth, Othello, 
Julius Caesar that would take on the vigour it should have were we to 
see it. 

It must be remembered that the Elizabethans could see by hearing. 
We have lost that. We need the camera to show us Verona, to circle 
down, establish first the town, then the square, then the participants. 
We have seen what an Elizabethan imagined by hearing the words. If it 
be argued that this is fanciful, I reply that the plays were otherwise 
unactable propositions. If he did not get the sense of the storm from 
the words, The Tempest lost much of its point; if some of that storm 
were shown to us, it would regain much of it. But we cannot have sight 
and sound. We cannot have allusion to a place followed by brief 
“shot ” of that place, or reference to larks accompanied by twitterings 
from a prop-boy. The balance must be kept, and that question I must 
for the moment leave on one side in order to relate it to another. 

In addition to the matter of place in Shakespeare’s plays, of action 
that should or should not be shown, there are the matters of time, and 
of space. The former need scarcely be examined; it should be evident 
that the screen has advantage over the stage in the matter of both simul- 
taneous action, and of the passage of time in such a play as The Winter’s 
Tale. Space is different and more difficult. I should explain that I mean 
the space between characters; also, indeed, between parts of their own 
development. The “‘ space ” between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth at 
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different times in the play is, for instance, something whose suggestion 
I have never seen the theatre attempt. Film, with camera-angle, length 
of shot, close-up, etc., can, without the spectator noticing it, leave in his 
mind an impression, a fulness of expression not previously met. The 
growth of Othello’s rage, again, waits to be shown—not “‘ the world 
gone awry” with crazy angles and crooked scenery, but the world 
falling away, leaving Othello alone, with one thing filling his mind, 
which is the screen. 

I have never read King Lear without feeling Lear increase in stature in 
each act. I have never seen the play without feeling a discrepancy 
between that feeling and the actor’s static size. A well-planned camera 
treatment, quite apart from what it would do for the scene at Dover, 
would overwhelm us with a growing Lear. It is no use saying this is 
a trick; it is the use of the medium, as grease-paint, timing, lighting, 
properties, are parts of the medium of the stage. 

It zs some use saying that the words make this unnecessary. But the 
words of Romeo and Juliet did not make that picture move us deeply. 
It was not the least of the film’s surprises that it made the tragedy so 
tame. One cannot blame the actors (except Leslie Howard and John 
Barrymore). Other actors on the stage have done no more with it. 
Romeo and fuliet was a sad play, not a soaring tragedy. And I suggest 
that that will always happen if the plays of Shakespeare are filmed 
“* faithfully,” as they were written, for the stage. 

The stage Shakespeare worked for, worked in words. The studio 
to-day uses words, along with much else, including actors, but also 
including cameras, and a method of assembling the finished perform- 
ances quite different from that of the stage. 

We may be relieved that the film-makers are “‘ faithful ” to the text. 
We may be glad that they take comparatively few liberties. But after 
I have seen three films, which fall into the categories of a post-war 
revue, an Edwardian Tree production, and a Victorian pantomime, 
I suggest that we shall never have a Shakespeare on the screen that 
means anything unless more liberties are taken. 

There is much more than the question of repetition, of showing what 
is also said. If one replies, “‘ Very well, substitute pictures for dialogue,” 
one is faced with the fact that cutting of speeches upsets the play’s 
balance. To realise that, you have only to look at what happened to 
Touchstone in Bergner’s film. Scenes and speeches were put in these 
plays for effect—for stage effect. I do not see how we shall ever find the 
screen’s equivalent for that until we give up trying to reproduce them in 
stage manner. And it is not going to get us any further, to “ give ” to 
Shakespeare all the ‘‘ advantages” of cinema he never knew. Even if 
some director, worthy of the task, were to reconstruct the plays for film— 
were to take them down, select, rebuild—only in a way that would give 
on film their film-equivalent—what would we have? A film-interpretation 
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of Shakespeare. That might be better than a filmed stage-interpretation, 
which amounts to larger woods and better palaces. But it would not be 
Shakespeare on the screen. It would be his plays remoulded. 

That is the truth we reach—that we can have faithful screen-stagings 
(with more imagination than hitherto) or we can have remouldings for 
film. And that last is not the final truth. It is midway. Beyond it lies 
the fact. Shakespeare might not have used the screen that way. We 
consider how he used the existing theatre, how he altered blank verse; 
we may then wonder whether he would have been content to use the 
studios just as they are. We may well make an As You Like It nearer 
to the spirit of the original than did Bergner. We may make one which, 
by some miracle, gives us all we have ourselves found in the play, 
whether read or acted. But we cannot answer the criticism: It isn’t 
Shakespeare !_ Nothing is—on the screen. Nothing can be. Czinner 
and Cukor may turn film into plays; our imaginary director may turn 
the plays into films. We may transpose, as I believe Lye has done, and 
use visual imagery where he used words. That may be something. 
To many, the Romeo and Juliet talkie is something. But no film, I sug- 
gest, can give Shakespeare on the screen as much as did his stage give 
the plays he wrote for it. The essence must be lost in transference, and 
however many “ beauties ”’ we may reveal, we cannot be sure they are 
the ones intended. If we are troubled by the fact that films so far are 
enlarged stage-productions and no more, are we not as much troubled 
by the alternative—of reassembling, when we know we cannot recreate 
what might not, for the film, have been created in the form in which 
we have it ? 
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ABSTRACTION AND ANARCHY 


By HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 
i 


PASSION for abstractions is perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of 

Western man to-day. Abstract thought, which achieves its final flower in modern 

physics and higher mathematics, is a Western invention—for the Indians were, 
of course, pure “ Aryans.” And abstract thought, far more than “ art,” even than 
“abstract ” art, can be regarded as an escapist activity, as a funk-hole from “ Life.” 
For although all intellectual activities are, in a sense, simply games, or literally ‘ pas- 
times,” nevertheless, the arts have always contrived to get over into their substance as 
much of the rich stuff of life as possible. The pattern of life, which the Buddhist affects 
to be able to trace in precise detail, is something to which all artists are sensitive, and 
any considerable work of art reflects, in symbol, the cosmic reality. 

Mr. Herbert Read remarks in his latest book that ‘‘ Buddhism, which conceives nature 
as animated by an immanent force . . . the one order to which the whole universe 
conforms, must inevitably affect the whole basis of art, in so far as art is a representation of 
reality or of the super-reality behind natural appearances.” 

Later on in the same book, Mr. Read very perspicaciously says of the “ abstract ” 
artist to-day “ that the forms he creates are of more than decorative significance in that 
they repeat in their appropriate materials and on their appropriate scale certain propor- 
tions and rhythms which are inherent in the structure of the universe, and which govern 
organic growth, including the growth of the human body. Attuned to these rhythms and 
proportions, the abstract artist can create microcosms which reflect the macrocosom— 
he can hold the world, if not in a grain of sand, then in a block of stone or a pattern of 
colours.”’ This is, I think, a very good definition of a work of art, and in itself sufficiently 
answers those who, like Mr. Auden, are inclined to belittle the abstract arts on account 
of their lack of ‘‘ news ’’—news, i.e., of personalities and other downright subject-matter. 
A Bach fugue, or a sketch by Hélion, or a piece of Chinese calligraphy, are constructions 
primed with the most lively and urgent “ news” about life, its rhythms, balances, 
disciplines and excesses. ; 

Our terminology in art is inadequate, confusing and in every way unfortunate, 
however; and in speaking of “ abstract” art we must remember that there are many 
degrees and orders of “‘ abstraction.”’ I fear we must pause at this point to clarify the 
matter; for one purpose of this note is to question rather severely our abstract habits of 
thought, and a smaller incidental purpose is to defend certain kinds of “ abstract ” 
contemporary art. An art, or a game, can be made out of almost anything. The more 
rules you make for your game, the more limitations of any kind that are imposed, either 
directly by the nature of the medium or more arbitrarily by cultural tradition or tem- 
porary fashion, the closer will an art approximate to the condition of a game—to a 
manipulation, as in chess, of the skill and chance elements. If you make an art without 
rules at all—if you try to communicate the visual image directly—then you defeat your 
purpose. The most satisfactory art-forms preserve a nice balance between “ by-laws 
and “ vision.” They allow a little to chance, a little more to skill, a little more still to the 
habit-system of the spectator—the traditional language—but as much as possible to the 
artist, as a kind of spirit medium between you and the universe. The examples of 
“‘ abstract ” art I have suggested, viz.: a Bach fugue, a sketch by Heélion, a bit of writing 
by Su Shih—would all conform to the requirements of such an ideal. A further tightening 
of “ the rules of the game,” however, might be a restriction which would kill the vital 
spark, and precipitate the work into the category of chess or mathematics. Some abstract 
painters to-day, certainly, are not exempt from this criticism. The distinction I wish to 
draw is between activity (‘‘ art worth the name ”’) that involves all the proper faculties of 
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man—intellectual, sensuous, etc., in one complex—and, on the other hand, activity that 
deliberately short-circuits all the senses and relies on the pure will, allied to the counting 
instincts. And I suggest that to-day it is the second type of activity—the abstracted 
intellectual game—that has gained the ascendency on us, perhaps to the peril of our 
human destiny. ; 

Let me give an example. Mr. Hogben’s Mathematics for the Million is a very ingenious 
and lively book that has been universally praised by reviewers, and is now a best-seller. 
Now Mr. Hogben is really your perfect ‘“‘ abstract ” mind. “ The first men who dwelt 
in cities,” Mr. Hogben says, “ were talking animals; the man of the machine age is 
a calculating animal.”’ This is delivered with an air of pride: we have “ progressed,” you 
see, from mere clumsy chattering (from the bandying to and fro of gossip about our- 
selves, in vague and emotionally-coloured noises) to precise quantitative information 
about things. But I mention Mr. Hogben’s book simply because it affords a good example 
of the way in which the “‘ calculating animal ”’ is worshipped to-day. What I wish to draw 
attention to is the probable consequences of the triumph of abstract thought when it 
takes our lives in hand. With a monotonous regularity, the machine wins every round. 

D. H. Lawrence has been the champion of its opposite: an in some ways unfortunate 
advocate for those who, while recognising the dangers of over-intellectualisation, do not 
necessarily wish to be led into the Turkish bath of emotionalism or the boudoir of 
super-sex. 

There is a horrid law of Nature whose workings have not, I think, been investigated 
as they deserve. It is the law of action and reaction; and it ensures that one extreme shall 
always meet its Nemesis in its antithesis. 

The “intellectual ” like Lawrence may violently react, and worship pure sensationalism, 
just as the cloistered monk breaks out one night to play the rake, or as the rake Tolstoy 
attached himself to a tardy fanatical asceticism. 

These reactions may occur in time, in movements of art or politics no less than in the 
individual, in the inevitable historical process, or they may co-exist in the same individual 
or society. So long as we refuse to recognise their presence, we are their victims. 

The passion for abstraction that is so notable a feature of our intellectual life to-day 
has been increased by the awe with which we greet the spectacular advances of applied 
science. And it helps to explain the ease with which the new political wave has swept 
over us all. ‘The abstract mind, unfortunately, falls an easy victim to such seductions 
from the world of fact. And there is no sadder spectacle than that afforded by Mr. 
Herbert Read lately, caught in the toils of politics and sensationalism. 


II 


Mr. Read is not perhaps a true example of the unalloyed abstract mind. But if you 
compare his activities with those of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, or even of his friend, Mr. 
T.S. Eliot, you will see how he stands. Lewis is always the whole man—his prose, verse, 
or painting is all richly suffused with a complex thought and feeling. With Mr. Read you 
find a tendency to divorce thought from feeling. There are the serious, purely intel- 
lectual rationalisations of this and that, very abstract and theoretical, in prose as cool and 
tidy as his favourite Plato’s. And then there are his pets, the quaint things done by the 
kiddies, the dagoes, and other nice, simple artists. For Mr. Read, I am certain, art is a 
reaction from the day’s hard work. Mr. Read, I imagine, closes his mind with a snap 
before playing with his art-toys, in the jolly green grotto of his imagination. There is a 
very serious dichotomy here, between the mental and the emotional, that is best revealed 
in Mr. Read’s book on Surrealism. Why does Mr. Read write about Surrealism in 
straightforward prose? Why do so many Surrealist painters studiously avoid anything 
in the nature of form? If Surrealism truly resolved the dichotomy, there would be no: 
need for the movement; for that is what a good artist always does. Observe Mr. Read’s 
coy attempt to escape in a footnote on p. 23. Whatever prose Mr. Read writes is, never- 
theless, patently an almost pure product of reasoning; whereas his tastes in painting and 
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verse are hardly tempered by reason at all: they simply represent his romantic reaction 
from reason. 

How is it that Mr. Read, and many less distinguished people to-day, have taken more 
than a decade to come to a realisation of the significance of (1) socialist theory, and (2) 
Surrealism? (Mr. Lewis’s Art of Being Ruled appeared in 1927; his examination of 
Surrealism a year or two later.) I think the reason may be that Mr. Read—but, indeed, 
most of us to-day—can think only after we have felt. An exceptional man like Lewis feels 
and thinks in a single act. Mr. Read, it may be, has to wait for the pin of actual events 
to press into his leg before the elaborate machinery of his calculating mind moves into 
action. There it is, anyway. Mr. Read is not a Marxist critic, but in his recent work he 
has gone out of his way a good deal in order to insert a free advertisement here and there 
for Communism, or to put in something to keep the clenched fist out of his direction. 
But Mr. Read is too reasonable a man, and too sensitive an artist, to be anything but 
a pacific anarchist for long. And anarchy, of one sort or another, is the only possible 
political attitude that any conscientious person can (at the time of writing) sensibly adopt. 


III 


There is no room here to review them as they deserve, but I wish to commend two new 
books onart. Mr. Read’s Art and Society,* from which I have already quoted, is, I think 
quite the best of his art criticism. His Meaning of Art and Art To-day are already 
indispensable classics, but this is in every way an advance on those volumes. 

The second book is Mr. Johnstone’s Creative Art in England.t Mr. Johnstone is an 
“abstract ” painter and art master: he knows his stuff. As a critic he is almost the 
complement of Mr. Read. His writing is, to my mind, confused and stiff: it does not 
matter. Mr. Johnstone is not an “‘ abstract ”’ mind. He speaks with passion about things 
he likes and dislikes. He is an “ original.’”’ In this book he does achieve his main object: 
to give some idea of the neglected wealth of art in England, from the earliest times. 
Significantly, he is at his best on Blake, with whom he has considerable affinity. He is 
intensely individualistic, full of enthusiasm, quite devoid of any donnish or pedantic 
preoccupations, very right and very wrong. On Blake he writes as only an artist could 
write. On Constable he writes as only a painter could write. On education he writes as 
only a practising teacher could write. His book is not for aesthetes or for many kinds of 
highbrow, but for artists, especially for painters, for teachers, for public libraries and 
the general public. Experts will dislike it for its dogmatic rightness and wrongness, for 
its gaps, for its shallow treatment of contemporary art. But everyone else should enjoy 
it and find it both entertaining and instructive. Mr. Johnstone is a character, a person, 
and he has made a personal anthology, which supplements and shames the anthologies 
we know. Mr. Johnstone is also, I fear, the wrong kind of anarchist. He scorns all the 
contemporary rackets, which is admirable and deplorable. I should call this book valuable 
and salutary, without being satisfactory. Mr. Read’s book is valuable on another plane; 
and it is very nearly satisfactory. Mr. Read, however, is a practised hand. Mr. Johnstone’s 
book is his first. At some future date it will be necessary to criticise both books in detail. 
Meanwhile, they should be read by anyone still interested in art. 


*ART AND SOCIETY. By Herpert ReaD. Heinemann. Ios. 
+CREATIVE ART IN ENGLAND. By Wi1t1aM Jounstone. Stanley Nott. 21s. 
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THEATRE AND DRAMA IN WALES 
By STEFAN HOCK 


HEN a student at the University of Vienna, I at one time or another passed with 

V) V a shy respect the door of a lecture-room in which one of our professors used 

to teach Cymric to an auditorium consisting of two students at most. I never 

dreamed then that there would come a day when I should be initiated into the mysteries 
of this seemingly esoteric language. eee a 

It was at Christmastide, 1932, when, after a short correspondence, I received in Vienna 
a visit from Lord Howard de Walden, who asked me if I would like to produce Hofmanns- 
thal’s Everyman in Welsh for the Eisteddfod at Wrexham. To be honest, I had 
never before heard the name of this town, and I did not quite know what Eisteddfod 
meant, but I accepted the offer, attracted by the prospect of revisiting England, where 
I had stayed a few months of the same year, busy with the preparation and, afterwards, 
with the supervision of the Miracle at the Lyceum Theatre, London. A booklet, “‘ Welsh 
Made Easy,” and the translation of Everyman into Welsh by Professor Gwynn Jones of 
Aberystwyth were sent to me in Vienna, and a few weeks later I began my rehearsals at 
Wrexham. 

I find no words to describe the amazement I felt when I first saw the work of these 
Welsh amateur players. I have seen professional actors of many nations, and I have 
worked with many, but I do not consider any of them superior to these Welsh teachers 
and clerks, shopkeepers and assistants, navvies and window-cleaners, so far as genuine 
inborn talent is concerned. Since then I have got used to their abilities, Wales has even 
become a kind of second home to me, but my astonishment has not diminished, and I 
never ceased questioning others and myself, how this accomplishment was achieved. . 

Wherever we find a high standard of drama and theatre, its development was dependent 
on the existence of big cities where an audience is easily assembled and the means of 
theatrical production are to be found. Athens, Madrid, London, Paris, Vienna, Moscow, 
Berlin, New York became the centres of stagecraft only after having become the crowded 
capitals of flourishing realms, and the Italian and German theatres developed at the Courts 
of their many tiny, but wealthy, princes. In Wales, there are no big towns apart from a 
few industrial centres in the south, whose population to a large extent is English; there 
are only market towns and villages, the living-places of dealers, farmers and miners; 
and there are not, and never have been, any princes or nobles patronising the theatre, 
with the one exception in recent times of the aforementioned Lord Howard de Walden, 
who, himself a poet and playwright, has fallen in love with the Welsh people and their 
literature. Welsh myth, as preserved in the “‘ Mabinogion,” became the subject of his 
operatic trilogy, ‘‘ The Cauldron of Annwn,” which, with the music of one of Britain’s 
greatest living composers, Joseph Holbrooke, deserves a revival indeed. 

The foundations lacking that drama and theatre are built upon, we cannot help thinking 
that the great abilities of the Welsh are part of their national character, and that adverse 
conditions have been at work to prevent their development until now. - 

The southern blood of the Welsh, whose swarthy complexion and shining black eyes 
point at their Mediterranean extraction, gave warmth and splendour to their fairy-tales 
and legends—the very fountain-head from which the lays and stories of European 
chivalry are sprung. ‘The sense of adventure, of strife and competition, immortalised in 
the tales of King Arthur, survived the defeat of Wales by the English, and still is to be 
felt whenever one meets Welsh people at their work and their recreations. They explode 
like dynamite, but their fire burns down quickly. Every moment of their lives is filled 
brimful with temperamental emotion, but they lack the discreet guidance of a steady and 
balanced mind. 
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Enthusiasm and disappointment are the two poles determining the history of the Welsh 
people as well as the career of the individuals. Even their everyday life, more than 
others’, is full of extremes. Utmost happiness and utmost suffering are their allotted 
portion in life; and perfect bliss as well as deepest sorrow are bound to seek a stronger 
expression than ordinary words can provide: they lead to poetry and music. 

The Welsh Bardic songs, their epic poetry, their folk-songs and chorals are well-known 
and renowned. They are the storehouses of their dark myths, their chivalrous legends, 
the vehicles for their cheerfulness and their despondency. Their dialectic ability, their 
sense of characterisation, their power of ecstatic frenzy has found no other stage to be 
displayed on but the pulpit. 

The Welsh minister seems to have maintained the position the Druids held in pre- 
Christian Britain, having been not only the priests, but the judges and rulers of their 
people. Their sermons are furnished with all the power, flourish and vitality of the old 
Bardic songs. There is a certain relationship between the sing-song of the “‘ Penillion,” 
which are recited, while the harp plays the tune, and the “ hwyl ” of the preachers, 
a kind of recitative used for working up the audience to the highest pitch of excitement. 
These preachers are the very enactors of dramatic emotions. They create the atmosphere 
of tense suspense, the artistic climax of threatening tempests, the lightning and thunder 
of a passionate outburst, the calming-down of the storm and breaking of the sun through 
the clouds, which are the essential qualities of dramatic art. 

The Methodistical revival of the eighteenth century, the brothers Wesley in the van, 
allied with the inborn dramatic disposition of the Welsh, contributed to the upbringing 
of these preachers. The simple chapels of the countryside proved too small to harbour 
the host of believers, the sermons were held in the fields, where the community assembled, 
as they may have done in ancient days to listen to the song of their Bards. The contents 
of the sermon, the ability of the preacher were discussed at the cobbler’s and the black- 
smith’s shops, and remained the chief topic the whole week through. The mighty voice, the 
impressive gestures of a famous preacher were remembered down the years; parents 
told their children of the deeds of these heroes of the pulpit who built up a hallowed 
tradition, and were surrounded by pious legends, not very different from the halo which 
nowadays invests Henry Irving or Ellen Terry in the memory of old London play-goers. 

If, thus, the chapel took the place of the stage; on the other hand, the clergy could not 
help looking at the theatre as at the Devil’s device to tempt into sensuality and lust. We 
must bear in mind that artistic fashions take some time to spread from the capital over 
the provinces and that, therefore, in a way, the Methodistical movement was contem- 
poraneous with the Restoration plays. Garrick’s Shakespearean revivals cannot be taken 
as characteristic of the time; rather must we acknowledge that, by the general standard 
of plays and actors, the ministers were justified in blaming them for their licence. 

A people, carried away by the enthusiasm of their religious leaders, taught by them 
to shun the play and the stage, and devoid of any theatrical tradition, could not be 
expected to become a nation of playwrights. There are no dramatic works among the vast 
number of literary products Wales can boast of, up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Thomas Edwards, better known by his pen-name, Twm o’r Nant, wrote 
his famous interludes. These were played in his lifetime by farmers and miners on the 
platform of wagons, as was the habit of medieval performers, and accompanied by music 
and dance. The mere fact that a dramatic form used in the sixteenth century has been 
renewed so much later, points to the artificial root of these parabolic dialogues which, 
though aiming at popularity, were products of learning and may have been suggested 
to the son of Denbighshire by the famous morality plays in neighbouring Chester. They 
scarcely can be called plays as, written in rhyming lyric stanzas and consisting of dialogues 
and soliloquies, without any attempt at representing actions or dramatic developments, 
they introduce allegorical characters discussing some matter of general importance, 
addressing the audience or arguing with the fool who, as well as the miser, is apermanent 
feature of these interludes. 
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wm o’r Nant was followed by quite a number of competing writers of interludes,— 
Tuite Hughes, of Llangollen, theonbel successful among them—but their endeavours 
were of no consequence. The morality plays of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
the aftermath of the medieval miracle plays, the forerunners of the drama of the 
Renaissance; the Welsh interludes were the products of a literary fashion, introduced 
by an individual talent, not parts of a general artistic evolution. Isolated and ineffectual 
though they were, Twm o’r Nant and his pupils were on the right way in choosing moral 
and religious matters as the objects of their plays. There has been no nation whose drama 
did not take its start from religious ceremonies and faith. 

However, in Wales, neither the deep religiosity of her population nor the romantic 
history of her middle ages brought about the upgrowth of a dramatic literature. No 
attempt at contending with the prejudice against the stage was made the whole of the 
nineteenth century through. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the ministers’ opposition against drama 
and theatre became less strict. The decency of the stage during the Victorian age may have 
influenced these changes of mind which apprehended the new tendencies as slowly as 
they did 150 years ago. In the course of a few years amateur societies grew up every- 
where, mostly in close connection with the chapels, the minister or the dean being 
chairman or producer, and soon the Eisteddfodau added dramatic competitions to their 
traditional programme of musical performances. Once the floodgates opened, a deluge 
of dramatic activities swept over the Principality. 


From the very first the actors, eager to show their ability, found themselves in the 
awkward position of a theatrical manager without any plays at his disposal. To answer 
the urgent demand, dozens of men and women who never had had the chance of seeing 
a real stage with professional actors, who never had any practice of writing plays, any 
opportunity of studying the dramatic technique, set to work and produced dramatic 
sketches rather than plays, little tragedies and comedies in one act and with a few charac- 
ters, adapted to the needs and possibilities of their actors. These “‘ kitchen-plays,” having 
invariably this living-room of the average Welsh people as the setting and dealing with 
the petty matters of domestic life, could by no means make a start with what may be justly 
called dramatic literature. There is no justification for plays aiming at mere entertain- 
ment, but business; and business was never in the minds either of Welsh amateur 
players or of their honest and honourable authors. 

Friends of the Welsh dramatic movement very soon realised the necessity of having 
plays of a higher standard. T. Gwynn Jones tried with translations from Shakespeare 
and Ibsen. Lord Howard de Walden offered a prize for a Welsh play (in English or 
Welsh). It was awarded for a play so English in character that the adjudicators declared 
they yar the next time refrain from awarding it if no play essentially Welsh was 
entered. 

Lord Howard de Walden, indefatigable in his endeavour, tried another way. He under- 
took the production of valuable plays, translated into Welsh for this purpose, at the 
Eisteddfodau at Holyhead and Wrexham. Ibsen’s Pretenders, produced by Komisarjevsky, 
and Hofmannsthal’s Everyman, were well suitable examples of historical and religious 
dramas. The success of the latter brought about the production of Hofmannsthal’s 
Theatre of the World in both Welsh and English at Liverpool. All these enterprises, 
however remarkable they were, remained isolated attempts of no real consequence 
up to the moment. 

Another way was sought by the foundation of the “‘ Welsh National Theatre ” at 
Llangollen under the patronage of the same noble benefactor of the Welsh nation. 
A touring company was formed and performances given at divers places of North and 
South Wales. They proved to be a failure, both artistic and financial. There was no 


chance of getting together competent managers, producers and the necessary amount 
of capable professional actors. 
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On the other hand, there is no doubt that the Welsh theatre, when left completely 
to the well-deserving but erratically working amateur societies, never could develop 
to a higher level, even less give any encouragement to Welsh playwrights. Without 
impairing the importance of these voluntary actors and their leaders, there is still the task 
of creating a professional theatre and its necessary antecedent, professional actors. 

The English stage possesses an abundance of Welsh actors, but most of them do not 
speak Welsh, and the few who do are almost unable to act in their own language, having 
never had any special training and being used only to the dialectic abbreviations of 
conversational Welsh. 

The need of upbringing Welsh professional actors is most urgent. A Welshman, whose 
son or daughter wants theatrical tuition, must face the necessity of spending about £150 
a year for fees, boarding and residence, if he sends his child to London. A Welsh 
dramatic school in Wales, with bilingual classes, would mean a reduction of this sum by 
fifty per cent. Part of the expenditure of this dramatic school could be covered by 
touring Wales during the holidays with student-performances. This ‘“‘ School-theatre ”’ 
in a short time would become the repertory theatre of the Principality. It would also 
provide jobs for the ex-students who do not find engagements in London or the English 
provincial towns. Another group of associates would enter the services of the amateur 
societies and become of great use for them. 

This school and its touring repertory theatre would be a permanent institution and, 
therefore, a stimulus to Welsh playwrights. It would soon become the centre of the 
theatrical activities of the whole country and exert a beneficial influence. 
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CONVENTIONS IN THE MODERN 
THEATRE 


By JOHN ALLEN 


N the July 1936 issue of Left Review there was published an article on the theatre 
[= Bert Brecht. Describing the experimental German Theatre between the Great 

War andthe Third Reich, a period which we in England are inclined to dismiss 
as that of German expressionism, he says: “‘ Neither the highly developed stage tech- 
nique (or the post-war theatre) nor its dramaturgy, permitted us to present on the stage 
the great themes of our times. . . . A stock exchange could be, and-was, shown on the 
stage, or trenches, or clinics. But they formed nothing but effective backgrounds for 
a sort of sentimental magazine story that could have taken place at any other time. . . 
The development of the theatre so that it could master the presentation of modern 
themes and events, and overcome the problem of showing them, was brought about only 
with great labour.” He then goes on to contrast the “ Aristotelian ” play with what he 
calls the “‘ Epic ” style, showing how the one is static and shows the world as it is, the 
other is dynamic and shows the world as it changes ; how the one consumes the activity 
of the spectator, the other awakens it; how the one suggests, while the other argues; 
how the one depends upon excitement as to the dénouement, the other on excitement 
as to the course of the action. These are bold canons; and if anybody is anxious to test 
them further, let him apply them to a typical play of both styles, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
for instance, with Odets’ Waiting for Lefty. 

The point in the above to which I should like to draw especial attention is that of the 
extreme limitations of the naturalistic convention for expressing contemporary themes; 
for there seems to be a large number of playwrights who think, quite mistakenly, that 
an audience objects to having its brain stirred, and that any idea which has not been 
expressed a considerable number of times before, must be sicklied o’er with the fatuity 
of magazine sentimentality. Brecht has a splendid paragraph in defence of “‘ learning ” 
in the theatre, showing that it need have nothing in common with the academic stiffness 
of the lecture hall, but that it can be of a kind which is full of joy, full of fun, a militant 
learning. 

I do not propose to discuss Brecht’s theories in detail because I have never seen one 
of his experiments, and because his work has been largely concerned with machinery. 
In such experiments he has spent many thousands of pounds. We have no such resources; 
and I believe that Brecht, by omitting any careful note of the position of the actor in his 
theatre, has stated only half the case, and that we shall find strength in our apparent 
limitations by being obliged to turn elsewhere for a substitute for machinery. 

The immediate instinct of the dramatist who is appalled by the pettiness and triteness 
of West-end plays, is to write one on a vast cosmic theme, introducing Adam, Eve, 
Art, Science, Religion and the stars. He resorts, in fact, to a series of tricks and twists to 
give his play the fullness and vigour of which modern audiences are so much in need; 
but the result in almost every case is a mammoth, intellectual, dead-weight of a play. 
Theatrical strength is something very different. 

Jacques Copeau suggested for me an escape from the impasse by saying: “ When 
there are no conventions, there is no Tragedy or Comedy, only impressions: everything 
is dissipated. In order to develop in strength the theatre will have to simplify.” 


I propose examining this quotation in some detail because it takes us to the roots 
of a difficult and important question. 


What is a theatrical convention? 
The theatre is not life, but an art. Its business is to recreate life in the language of the 
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stage. In primitive times the nearest that man came to this strange tongue was miming 
and dancing. These were developed not only by all the numerous variations of pagan 
nature worship, but also by the gradual introduction of more foreign elements: the 
wandering minstrels who recited Homer, taking alternate speeches when two of them met, 
the deification of the winners of athletic contests, the elaboration of the ceremony at the 
Dionysiac festivals, the division of the chorus, the dialogue between each group and the 
chorus leader, and then the appearance of Thespia, who, by the use of masks and change 
of costume, introduced the art of characterisation, and, in order that he should have 
somewhere to change, the erection of a tent behind the altar. All these elements gradually 
fused together, until by about 500 B.c. a religious ceremony had become a play. The 
particular way in which plays were performed at the theatre of Dionysus during the 
ensuing century was the convention of the Greek Theatre. Changes in this convention 
were brought about in the usual way by the authors wanting a new way of saying new 
things, technical innovations, economic and political influences, disruptive philosophies, 
by everything that contributed to the way of living and the spiritual equipment of the 
Athenians. But the theatre in losing its religious innocence, gained its humanistic 
maturity, and found that it supplied a popular want that no other form of entertainment, 
art or worship could satisfy. What it is that people derive from the theatre that they do 
not get from novels, films, or other works of art, I do not propose to analyse. But it is 
something included in the word “ theatrical.”” The theatre has a function of its own. 
At its best, it has nothing to do with literature, painting or music, and yet it always has 
a clean, strong streak of them all. That is why theatrical convention is so important 
a thing; for it controls the adjustment between the conditions of writing, acting, and 
general presentation. 

Few people, even among the restless ones, seem to be aware that the triteness of 
the contemporary theatre is due to its no longer being theatrical; or that the reason for 
this is that the theatre is far too commonly served by people without culture. We have 
in England actors, designers, showmen, and producers, but no Men of the Theatre, no 
one to whom the theatre is a place of infinite and luxurious means of expression, no one 
whose love of craftsmanship is such that he will mark the style of his production by his 
choice of the smallest property, no one whose ideology is so strong that he will seek to 
express it in the make-up of the Servant in Act 3. It is pitiful to see the number of people 
who presume to revive the great classics of the theatre without even a working knowledge 
of the conditions under which they were written. Let me say at once that the great periods 
of the theatre, those from which there is constant inspiration to be drawn, are the Greek 
theatre, including Aristophanes, the Japanese No, and various growths of the European 
post-Renaissance theatre, notably the stage of the Elizabethans, of Moliére, and of the 
Commedia del Arte. 

What is there theatrical in a characterless figure shambling across the stage in a badly 
fitting lounge suit, and talking beneath his breath? But who can fail to be caught by 
Clytemnestra, fearfully masked, posed in the barbaric splendour of a Greek tragic 
heroine; by the massive flowing draperies of the Japanese No, the architecture of the 
theatre so finely worked as to be the setting for the play; by the coarse, humorous vigour 
of Plautus, the actor with his contorted mask and pendant phallic symbol, a sort of 
twisted piece of muscle; the wheeled pageants of the middle ages, with their Earth, 
Heaven and Hell upon a single cart; Burbage as Hamlet upon the great stage of the Globe, 
in the open air a spaciousness, in the building of the theatre an intimacy that is the 
especial quality of Shakespeare’s plays; the theatre of Moliére, the doctors, lackeys, 
Scapins, country cousins, and the would-be gentlemen, the elegant bores, the pseudo- 
litterati, the bourgeois marquises with their plumes, boots, laces, wigs, and their mistresses 
in slashed panniered furbelows; or by Callot’s sketches of the Italian comedians, Arlec- 
chino in his black leather mask, the Capitano with the drooping nose, the cruel Brighellas, 
and the crafty Zanies? This is the culture of the theatre which our professional actors 


seem to think so superfluous. 
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‘When there are no conventions, there is no tragedy or comedy: only impressions. 
Everything is dissipated.” 

I am not concerned with the first implication of this statement, the necessity for an 
absolute standard of tragedy or comedy such as we find in our great periods: the urgency 
of the need for theatrical reform demands a more practical line. Our business must be 
the application of our ideas to the contemporary stage. 

The convention of the modern stage is “‘ naturalism ” (not “‘ realism,’’ which means 
something quite different). A play is written, acted, and produced, to give the impression 
to the spectator that the fourth wall of a real room has been taken away and that he is 
looking through the gap. There is no need for me to insist on the feebleness of this as 
a theatrical convention contrasted with those I have described. The nearest that dialogue 
on the stage can come to that of real life is miles away from the original, and the same 
is true of the acting and the lighting. The situation is paradoxical, whichever way you 
turn. For when a man as able as Tyrone Guthrie sets out to be naturalistic, he achieves 
not so much the impression of real life, as a compression, which is sometimes memorable. 
Another example is that of Stanislavsky, who spent a year producing Te Cherry Orchard, 
actually burning the hand of an actor who was unable to recall the sensation sufficiently 
vividly to reproduce it on the stage. One would be inclined to think that this, in the 
light of the curiously intense impression of real life that the plays of Tchekov give, marks 
the limit of uaturalism. But when one searches for the best translation of these plays, one 
finds that the stiff, inflexible, almost unspeakable translations of Constance Garnett are 
in some curious way much nearer to the spirit of the original than others, far easier 
and more conversational. 

In the same way, looking nearer home, we find that the most prominent dramatists 
of the last forty years have been those whose works, though not written in a strong 
theatrical convention, have certain attributes which raise them above the would-be 
naturalistic rank and file, and prevent them being completely naturalistic plays. I speak 
of the four-square construction of Ibsen’s plays, the brilliant intellectual caperings of 
Shaw, the revealing integrity of Granville Barker, the skittishness of Coward. And yet, 
however revealing, however penetrating they may be, it is literary and not theatrical 
heights they reach. 

“Tn order to develop in strength the theatre will have to simplify.” 

The conventions of the great periods of the theatre were not elaborate. They were 
pointed and recognised, not diffused and debated. In every theatre in the world, prior 
to the Renaissance, what scenery there was, was in strict subservience to the general 
convention of the stage. Every theatre had a permanent architectural background to 
which subsidiary indications were added, revolving prisms on the Greek stage, a little 
pine tree on the Japanese. Music, too, was in support of the spoken word, not emphasised 
on its own account. In both the Greek and the Japanese theatres, the choruses were 
supported by flutes or simple stringed instruments, and the line dividing speech and 
song was very fine. Costume was nowhere naturalised before the end of the eighteenth 
century, and even later than that we find Othello dressed in contemporary costume with 
a black face as the only indication of his Moorish ancestry. 

: pet ies Sacouapre of the Renaissance changed all this. Music and painting were 
nied ue : ini ; ee gin not as elements subsidiary to the general convention, but as 
I ; portant as the text or the acting. The seventeenth century 

masque substituted for the real spirit of the theatre the glittering tinsel pageantry that 
symbolises the worst aspects of modern theatricality. It introduced scenery poetry and 
stage decoration for no reason other than their own beauty. Italian composers musicians 
and architects swarmed over Europe, while Italy’s indigenous art produced such extra- 
ordinarily diverse achievements as the Commedia del Arte, Fiorelli, and the fantastic 
pies eb asa ane paca eens: ey element it which a position could be 
psconae lande of RGtEeT We e. Opera grew rapidly until, under the clumsy, 
gner, it reached a peculiar and horribly bastard form in 
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which music and drama battled not for beauty, but emotional mastery. Our theorists 
then proceeded to make a point of the ability of the theatre to father all the arts, with the 
result that Mr. Cochran presents Bergner in a play by Barrie with music by Walton, 
décor by Augustus John, and production by Komisarjevsky. Imagine Kean appearing 
ina play by Byron, with music by Beethoven, and décor by J. W. M. Turner! 

The situation must be faced bravely, with a clear idea of what we are aiming for in the 
future, rather than a reactionary “ return ” to anything. The point at which one should 
start this process of strengthening and simplifying, as it seems to me, is with the training 
of the actor, to give him a power, style and flexibility that to-day he has no means of 
acquiring ; and to teach him to express with absolute truth the far greater demands “hat 
poetic drama will make on him. And this is the second point of attack; for the poetic 
convention is one of the strongest in the theatre, and poetry gives the easiest introduction 
into the conventionalised fictions of the theatre. 

It is impossible to discuss manner fully without relating it to matter, and the particular 
direction of this technical activity will depend upon the spiritual direction of the poets 
who choose to write for the theatre. I have presupposed that this direction will be 
a socialistic one, on the grounds that it is its inability to express general movements, 
of which Socialism is the most important—that is the biggest condemnation of modern 
theatrical form 

If, then, our writers follow the Americans in their desire to express the great movements 
of our times, in Brecht’s words, “ the building up of mammoth industries, the conflict 
of classes, war, the fight against disease,” the exact nature of the fusion between the 
re-trained actor, the poetic convention, the shape and nature of the stage itself and its 
audiences will have to be realised in practice. Actors, writers, painters, musicians and 
technicians can no longer hope for personal salvation: they must settle down to find 
a common style, a common unity, and a common strength by hard, persistent work in 
the theatre itself. That struggle will be as great as the struggle for Socialism itself. 
A convention is not to be had for the asking. It is made like a Bible in a thousand years: 
and the fact of our living at a time when we must sow rather than reap, increases rather 
than lessens our responsibility. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
JOHN DOS PASSOS 


THE BIG MONEY. By Joun Dos Passos. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


ITH The Big Money, John Dos Passos brings to an end a most ambitious 

V) V) trilogy. Faced with a country—or rather, with a federation of disunited states— 

and backed by a sectional or provincial literature, Dos Passos conceived the idea 

of writing a novel depicting the U.S.A. as a whole, and in relation to the rest of the 
world. 

Mr. Percy Lubbock complained of War and Peace, that it was not one novel but two: 
one about war and peace, the other about youth and age. I think he was wrong. The 
sort of novel Tolstoi was trying to write and the sort of novel Dos Passos was trying to 
write can never have the roundness of a hazel nut. .They are walnut-shaped, divided yet 
joined. One half is concerned with personal, the other with social, narration. 

In the case of Dos Passos, the personal half is the strict narrative; the impersonal 
half, rather shrivelled perhaps, is contained in ‘‘ The Camera Eye,” ‘‘ The News Reels,” 
and the potted biographies. 

The strict narrative has been carefully constructed. J.Ward Moorehouse is the keystone 
of the whole structure. All the other characters meet him, or his intimates; many are 
dependent on him. On the mechanical plane, therefore, all the characters are justified. 

The importance of Moorehouse, however, is deeper than that. He stands throughout 
as the unflinching go-getter, the poor opportunist who is willing to sacrifice everything 
else in life to get to the top. Limited in sympathy and imagination, under-sexed and 
unquestioning, he can think of no other object than making good. 

Opposed to him stand the I.W.W.s: first Mac, who is introduced at length and then 
for some reason dropped, secondly Ben Compton, and throughout the book Don Stevens. 
These militant workers appeal to the opposite side of humanity, to the interest of society 
rather than self. 

Between these extremes, fluctuate a host of other characters, who see more or less 
clearly the issues at stake, and incline first this and then that way in hopeless doubt. 

The first volume of the trilogy, 42d Parallel, introduces half of the main characters 
and brings them east to the war. The class-struggle proceeds throughout the two first 
volumes, but the workers are fighting a losing battle all the way. Capitalism decides the 
policy of the U.S.A. In the second volume, rgrg, the second half of the characters are 
introduced, and the narrative is carried up to the Treaty of Versailles. The ambivalency 
between revolt and acquiescence grows stronger and stronger, until with the success of 
the Bolshevik revolution of October, the workers begin to prophesy the coming of the 
world revolution. Dos Passos gets very well the anxiety among the allies that the imperial- 
ist war will lead to revolution; and the drastic methods taken to suppress all subversive 
tendencies. This volume culminates in the imprisonment of Ben Compton, the young 
Jewish revolutionary. 

In a way this is the climax of the trilogy. The revolutionary movement has been 
castrated, literally. Capitalism has temporarily settled the question for all the hesitating 
betwixts and betweens. There is no serious alternative. 

But The Big Money goes on to show them all making their piles: Charley Anderson, 
Margo Dowling, Richard Ellsworth Savage, they all get into the big money. But it is no 
use. ‘They are not more, but less happy. In order to get to the top, they have had to 
sacrifice their beliefs, their sense of justice and truth. The money turns bad on them. 
They drink and whore and vomit, pitiful halfmen and halfwomen, brought by riches to 
the sense of their own poverty. Mary Field and Don Stevens carry on the workers’ 
fight at the Saccho and Vanzetti trial. They are getting worn down with the sense of 
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their impotence in face of ruthless authority and a divided and self-seeking working-class. 
But they are still fighting at the end: and the unemployed figure Vag calls them to con- 
tinue. 

Dos Passos has succeeded in his narrative in penning a damning indictment of modern 
American capitalism. He has shown the flaw running through the capitalist system, that 
the interest of the state as a whole is always at variance with the interest of the individual. 
In choosing J. Ward Moorehouse as his central character, he has been able to show this 
principle in continuous action. Moorehouse is one of the first people to realise the 
connection between advertisement and propaganda. He gives up commercial publicity 
for Public Relations. The object of Public Relations is co-operation: to induce capital 
and labour to co-operate by bribing Labour leaders to betray their men and to induce 
foreign governments to co-operate with American business interests by bribing politicians 
and conducting Press campaigns at home and abroad. 

The personal half of the trilogy is very successful: and it owes much of its success 
to the swift, self-explanatory method of narration. This method, however, won’t carry 
much discussion or explanation of general affairs, political and social questions. Dos 
Passos was therefore faced with the alternatives of modifying his narrative or 
introducing new and separate material, differently treated. He chose the latter course. 

He employs three different devices to extend the mood and scope of his personal 
narrative. ‘‘ The Camera Eye ” is the most obscure and least successful of these devices. 
I have seen it suggested that the Camera Eye (1) gives the associations of the author while 
writing the narrative, in which case it is an irrelevant creative residue; (2) that it represents 
the subjective side of life, presented in the form of a stream of consciousness, in which case 
it is divided ridiculously from the objective narrative; and (3) that being told in the first 
person, it allows the reader to identify himself with the author, so that he is one of the 
actors in the drama of the novel, looking out objectively on the others. None of these 
suggestions really fits, because the affectation, lack of punctuation and obscurity of these 
short sections defeat any of the objects proposed. If Dos Passos had written short notes 
of incidents in his own life at the period of each section, he would perhaps have achieved 
an identification with the reader. But he does not do this. 

The “ News Reels ” have a dual, conflicting aim. Firstly, they try to give an impres- 
sionistic picture of the time. Headlines, news-scraps, and popular songs are interlinked, 
as though to say, “ At this time, you would have read such and such in the paper and 
heard such and such tunes played.” These pictures are made deliberately chaotic by 
omitting punctuation, telescoping one unfinished sentence into the middle of another: 
the whole being the sort of effect produced on a very stupid man running his eye over 
a paper. On the other hand, certain fragments are given in greater detail, suddenly 
evoking the picture of some labour riot, lynching or transport disaster. Where these 
fragments find their parallel in the personal narrative, they are of great force, because 
they increase the actuality of the fiction. ‘‘ You can’t accuse me of exaggeration,” the 
author seems to say, ‘“‘ because here are other even worse examples taken from papers.” 

The purpose of the “‘ News Reels ” is to extend the personal narrative in space. Here 
are hundreds of other lives going on, hundreds of other disasters, tragedies and comedies. 
“ At the same time, you see the graft of which I have given a single example, working in 
other ways; you see the mad speculation, the influence of big business on national policy, 
the same suppression of public rights, of free speech and workers’ organisations going 
on all over the country, all over the world.” 

Again Dos Passos will offer no explanation. ‘“‘ Here are the facts,” he says. “ Read 
’em and see for yourself.” 

But, unfortunately, not all the facts are there: and the tendency towards chaos usually 
gets the upper hand. The “ News Reels ” bewilder more than they enlighten. 

The third device, an extension of the narrative in time, is very much more successful. 
These inset biographies of labour and capitalist leaders, brilliantly compressed and 
simplified, succeed in combining with the narrative and hammering ,home the points 
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made in the narrative. For example, at the end of rgrg the persecution of Ben Compton 
is followed by the biography of Paul Bunyan and the story of Wesley Everest, how when 
he stood up for the loggers’ rights, he was jailed, and then taken off by the crowd and 
castrated with a razor, and then strung from a tree. The cumulative effect of these two 
acts of terrorism is so powerful that the reader is ready for the new resignation of The Big 
Money. Or take again the description of the Treaty of Versailles : 
‘January 18,1919, in the midst of serried uniforms, cocked hats 
and gold braid, decorations, epaulettes, orders of merit and knight- 
hood, the high contracting parties, the allied and associated 
powers met in the Salon de l’Horloge at the-Quai d’Orsay to 
dictate the peace 
but the grand assembly of the peace conference was too public 
a place to make peace in 
so the High Contracting Parties 
formed the Council of Ten, went into the Gobelins Room and 
surrounded by Reuben’s History of Marie de Medici 
began to dictate the peace. 
But the Council of Ten was too public a place to make peace in 
so they formed the Council of Four. 
Orlando went home in a huff 
and then there were three: 
Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, 
Woodrow Wilson. 
Three old men shuffling the pack, 
dealing out the cards: 
the Rhineland, Danzig, the Polish corridor, the Ruhr, self- 
determination of small nations, the Saar, League of Nations, 
mandates, the Mespot, Freedom of the Seas, Transjordania, 
Shantung, Fiume and the Island of Yap: 
machinegun fire and arson 
starvation, lice, cholera, typhus 
oil was trumps.” 

The Dos Passos trilogy has been called a landmark in American literature. Its literary 
importance, however, is not confined to the U.S.A. However much succeeding writers 
may differ, they must acknowledge in Dos Passos and Romains the only two novelists 
writing of pre-revolutionary society who have faced the problems involved in presenting 
capitalism in decline. It is difficult to prophesy. It may be that the literature of our age, 
because it is literature of transition, will soon lose all but historical interest. But for the 
people of our time, Dos Passos speaks what we know to be true. Despite superficial 
differences of tradition and habit, his indictment of modern America stands also as an 
indictment of modern England: and his dilemma between self-interest and the interest 
of the community is just as valid for us as for Charley Anderson or Don Stevens. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


SILONE 
BREAD AND WINE. By IcNnazio Stone. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


ET us once and for all discard the phrase, ‘‘ propagandist novel.” No novel has 
L-« been written that was not propagandist: because novels are about human 
beings and their relations to one another, and it is impossible to write about human 
beings without explicitly or implicitly making a host of moral and social judgments. 
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The term “ propagandist ” was invented by propagandists of the right to stigmatise those 
of the left. While Left Wing writers were still thinking in terms of ideas, their literature 
was heavy with “ sloganismus,” bad propaganda. But now time has brought a sharpened 
sense of political issues in terms of people. The new literature of the left has come alive, 
and the novel, which looked like dying from automatism, is taking its place as the inter- 
pretation of contemporary life. 

Ignazio Silone is an Italian exile. He has written a previous novel, called Fontamara, 
which I have not yet read. His new book has not been published in his native tongue. 
And one can see why. It is a devastating account of fascist Italy. Devastating, not 
because of its logic or its satire, but because of its truth. Pietro Spina, an exiled revolu- 
tionary, returns to Italy to carry on propaganda among the peasants, the cafoni. He has 
lost himself in ideas: truth, he fears, has become distorted into party expediency. He 
returns, because he has to return. He gets in contact with old school friends, old 
revolutionary workers. He sees them all changed, some into cynical opportunists, others 
into hopeless pessimists, others again to heroic, underground workers. He goes to the 
hills, disguised as a priest. He meets the gentry, the cafoni : the gentry hanging to the 
shreds of superiority, ruined by the bank smash, the daughter dedicating to Jesus the 
devotion that all around her need: the cafont, good-hearted, ignorant, too shattered by 
their conflict with nature to fight their own cause against the authorities. He meets his 
old schoolmaster, a priest persecuted for his independence of mind, poisoned at the altar 
because he will not give way to the régime he despises and hates. And he sees where he 
and his friends have been failing. They have been trying to oppose the propaganda of 
fact with the propaganda of words. To the cafone words may be nice, fact is. 

Silone’s people are convincing. His fascists are not sadists, nor villains. They are 
go-getters, maybe unwilling but ready to sacrifice their beliefs to their bellies. His 
revolutionaries are fighting not only the powers outside them, but the enemy in them- 
selves, fear, the temptations of despair. Pietro Spina himself is perfectly conceived: 
a false step and he would be made a prig, a fanatic or a hero of melodrama. His growth 
through the book to his tragic end is the true development of character, shifting back- 
wards and forwards in development. Where many revolutionary writers have failed is to 
project desired states and feelings on to their characters. Where non-revolutionary 
writers fail is usually to accept the present as a foul necessity. Silone accepts the present, 
with its waste, its squandered idealisms and short-sighted self-interest; yet at the same 
time he has the revolutionary writer’s belief in the future, in a society that can use those 
qualities in man which are now twisted and turned back on themselves. Bread and Wine 
is not a triumphant book, not joyful. There is very little to be joyful about. But it is full 
of humour, the sort of humour that is unquenchable, that comes bubbling out at funerals, 
or in church, or anywhere where emotion is prescribed by authority or convention. And 
that is one of the best tests of its seriousness. I, for one, can take no serious book seriously 
unless it makes me laugh in parts. Imagine a laugh in Sparkenbroke. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


NOVELS 


PIE IN THE SKY. By ArtHur CaLpEeR-MarsHALL. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


GREAT deal has been said about the proletarian novel, but nobody has yet defined 
A: adequately. I feel that the term ought to be abolished, if it cannot be extended to 


include works of fiction which are not written by novelists of proletarian origin, or 
which are concerned with themes other than proletarian. For it seems to me that in the 
transition from a class to a classless society, in the interim of a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat stage of political development, all classes that form capitalist society are the objects 
of study, if only the fundamental basis of criticism in such studies is the outlook of the 
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proletariat, the outlook of the masses in whose hands lies the destiny of the human race. 

Pie in the Sky is a study, not of the working-class, but of several sets of characters 
from different strata of society in a parallel development. 

There is Carder Yorke, a man who has raised himself from the people to the plane of 
big business, prosperous, past middle age and in love with a pretty girl; there is his son, 
Bernard, whose stammering accents seem to signify how the great middle-class has come 
stuck; there is Henry Bolton, an unemployed Lancastrian worker, hoping for nothing, 
expecting less, and his patient wife; there are the familiar figures of London life; Fenner, 
the son of Carder Yorke, an intellectual, and his girl, Carrie, the school-teacher daughter 
of Henry Bolton, who has the courage of her tenderness, and seeing the flame of life that 
bursts out in the rhetoric of the communist Turten, leaves Fenner to dedicate herself 
to the cause; Alexey, who sees the phantasmagoria of a beauty in the kaleidoscope of 
his brain even as he serves coffee or wine behind the bars of the underworld; and several 
others who flash past us in the streets of everyday life. There is no unity of space through- 
out the novel, but with a technical daring and an imaginative courage that distinguish 
him from most of his contemporaries, Mr. Calder-Marshall creates the illusion of a cosmos 
within a cosmos, in which all the hopes, dreams, wishes of his characters flow into each 
other or come to cross-purposes, exactly as in life. And although the outlook of the 
author remains objective, the contrast of the lives of the various strata of contemporary 
English society is brought home with a vigour that is skilfully disguised behind an 
effortless ease of narrative. 

But there is a self-consciousness in the handling of emotions which makes Calder- 
Marshall cynical when he should be tender, and which therefore makes the tenderness, 
for instance, of Alexey’s dream-world, appear at times almost sentimental, ultimately 
preventing the novel from attaining the full depths of poignancy. 

When he has overcome his hesitations and his capitulations, when he has fought out 
the moral struggle which the bravest minds of our generation have to wage in themselves, 
then, I believe, the immense vitality of his writing and its superb accomplishment will 
bring Calder-Marshall into the forefront of the revolutionary writers of our time. 

Meanwhile, Pie in the Sky will be read as a document of present-day English life, as 
a transitional novel, as a work which marks the stage of development from the personalism 
of At Sea to an awareness of the fundamental problem of modernity. 


MULK RAJ ANAND. 


MINTY ALLEY. By C. L. R. James. Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 


ROADLY, there are two types of narrative method. That which sets the important 

characters and their movements against the wide social scene, or that which by device 

of locality and situation artificially extracts and isolates the group of figures, abso- 
lutely excluding the social background. 

Minty Alley follows the second type of method. The field is absolutely restricted 
within the walls of a small bakery which is also a lodging-house, and the interest is 
concentrated very intensely upon the group of individuals who live there. Young Mr. 
Haynes, an assistant in a bookshop, and a character of more developed consciousness 
than the rest, comes as a lodger to the establishment, and is throughout the book both 
observer and participant. The way in which these two réles are balanced and reconciled 
shows great technical subtlety in the author. The dominant character is Mrs. Rouse, 
the proprietress of the bakery, whose courage in maintaining the business against odds, 
interacting with her weakness in relation to the other characters, notably in her infatua- 
tion for the callous lady-killer, Benoit, bring her sometimes almost to the level of high 
tragedy. All the characters are observed with an accuracy and sympathy which is carried 
forcefully by the simple, restrained and supple writing. The strength of the book lies 
in the fact that the method has been properly assimilated. There is no romanticising or 
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specialising of these people. They are authentic, precisely because their social reality is 
implicit throughout the book. The group becomes a valid microcosm within which 
the general social forces are at work. 

The book’s weakness lies in the fact that there is no complexity in the development. 
The psychological situation does not strictly develop, it only works out. That is to say, 
that it is essentially the same at the beginning as at the end of the book, only at the end 
it has all been explicated. The various conflicts unfold until they reach a crisis; the 
characters are no further involved with each other. Consequently, there is in parts a 


certain flatness, a lack of expectancy. RANDALL SWINGLER 


THE FIGHTING ANGEL. By Peart Buck. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


HE charm of this story captured me in spite of my reluctance to continue reading it. 
It is a book to read quickly, gently, without any effort, preferably in bed, where no 
exertion need be made—then the life of the ‘‘ Jesus church man,” Andrew, quickens 
into interest, and there is appreciation of his desire to save none but “ yellow souls ” 
—for white ones, not even those of his children, did not concern him. But in spite of 
being the centre of the book, Andrew is not so attractive a character as Carie, his wife, 
who leaves her comfortable American home to brave life with him as a missionary’s wife 
in China. She is not consumed by God, Work and the Spirit; she is too busy with her 
children, and with saving Andrew from his “ natural enemies,’’ his fellow missionaries. 
There are many delightful and entertaining incidents in this book, as, for instance, when 
Andrew returns to the States after being in China for half a century, and sees the women’s 
post-war short skirts: “‘ Their legs were awful,’ he said, remembering. ‘ Big and fat, 
long and thin * Carie could not bear it. “ It does seem you needn’t have looked at 
them,’ she said with severity. ‘I couldn’t help it,’ he said simply. ‘ They were lying 
around everywhere.’ We sat in silence, overcome by the idea of a ruined America.” 
And there are, of course, Pearl Buck’s excellent descriptions of China, of the people 
and of revolutions; but the reader of Lire aND Letters To-Day would, probably, find 
greater interest in referring to Malraux’s book on China. K. GWENDA DAVID 


WAR WITH THE NEWTS. By Karet CApex. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


HIS work is not merely a scientific romance, though it could probably be read as 

such with enjoyment. There isa certain lack of definite intention in it. The first part 

of the book tells of the discovery by an old captain of strange newt-like creatures 
which can be trained to use tools and work. His vision of the uses to which the creatures 
could be put is realised by the formation of the Salamander Syndicate, the task of which 
is ‘‘ The rational production and exploitation of the Newts.” 

After this—rather unnecessarily long—introduction, the second part of the book tells 
of the efforts of the human world first to make the greatest possible use of the labour of 
the Newts, then to decide upon their status in the world, to control them, and finally to 
subdue them. There is much opportunity here for satirical commentary. For before long 
the Newts become indispensable to the human world ; they are both a market and a source 
of labour, and its rapidly growing prosperity depends entirely upon them. To be effective, 
such a story should describe either a desirable possible world, or else a world which is an 
unflattering mirror to our own. But as the world of the Newts is not a possible world, 
it is only the attitude of the human world to the Newts that is satirised. However, the 
failure of governments to unite against the Newts is effectively described. 

The third part of the book tells of the various terrorist acts by which the Newts test 
their strength against the human world, till at last that world is involved in widespread 
war upon them, while they slowly readjust the continents to satisfy their needs. 

| R. F. F, SUMMERS. 
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THE TRAMP AND OTHER STORIES. By Dat Stivens. Macmillan. 6s. 


accent, nor has the land been moulded so completely by the mind of man. Dal Stivens, 

a young Australian, reflects this simplicity, his characters are complex, but their 
complexity springs from themselves. The young man raves (Some day .. .) at the 
smug stupidity of Philistines, but his anger is rational, its emotion objective, a clever, 
ordinary piece of work. Night Flight describes the flight of wild duck, culminating in 
a headlong dive at a corrugated iron roof mistaken for gleaming water. Stivens explores 
this admirably conceived subject carefully and interestingly, yet he cannot evoke the 
passion which his treatment cries out for. The blurb errs in claiming “. . . starkness, 
power and a passion,” for Stivens has over-intellectualised his subjects. He is sincere, 
stimulating and always interesting, and one may hope for some brilliant work when 
he loses his ingenuous regard for European standards of culture. 


D. STURGE MOORE. 


[= Australia life is simpler, men are less entwined in the dense growth of ancestry and 


DELEGTION 


MURDER IN THE FAMILY. By James Ronatp. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


THE ANATOMY OF MURDER. By SrveN MEMBERS OF THE DETECTION CLUB. 
The Bodley Head. 8s 6d. 


THE CAT CLIMBS. By C. A. Tarrant. Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 


ably more had I not read first—Murder in the Family. The only unordinary thing 

about the Stephen Osborne family, who make Mr. Ronald’s chief and lovable 
characters, is that they manage to be charming—to one another! Then Stephen loses his 
clerkship. Aunt Octavia, Stephen’s rich and terrible sister, is invited for a diplomatic 
visit. She refuses to help her brother; and, after a family show-down, while she is waiting 
to catch the next train back to town, she is murdered. Stephen, his wife and children, are 
suspects ; but the police cannot make up their minds which loser to back. After weeks of 
fearful publicity, the case is dropped. The villagers forget to boo, and the small Osborne 
world begins to settle down again to slow peace. After all, Octavia’s money is to come to 
Stephen. Then The Sunday World announces a series of new articles on “‘ The Family 
That Cannot Forget.” The persecution is to start all over again. Stephen’s wife goes to 
plead with the editor. How can he kill a good story? Every time a murder is committed 
and a culprit isn’t caught, every paper in the country will dig up the Osborne case. When 
one of the children marry, the papers will remind readers of the murdered aunt. . . 
The most self-sacrificing members of the family try to save the others by confessing to 
the murder, and so finishing the newspaper story by giving it the finality of a hanging. 
This is the meaty, human mystery which Mr. Ronald has given to his readers. 

It isn’t his fault that he mitigated my fun with The Anatomy of Murder, to which 
Helen Simpson, Margaret Cole, Dorothy L. Sayers, John Rhode, E. R. Punshon, Francis 
Tles, and Freeman Wills Crofts contribute. Each of these detective dictators re-tells the 
story of a crime. But the book is much more than “ news to coalcastle,” for each writer 
endeavours to throw new light on the old mystery. The authors’ names are guarantee of 
how well the lighting is done. Yet, somehow, I couldn’t help thinking of the Osbornes, 
of how innocent people may be hurt by the echo of a case. 


Matis mor among books! I should have enjoyed The Anatomy of Murder consider- 
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Peter Dean, the accountant hero of The Cat Climbs, is the inferior-uncomplex type 
who gets dragged into a cat burglary, finds expression for his dreams of grandeur, 
and becomes the leader of a gang, while still carrying on his job at the office as day-time 
cover. Sound book mechanism! the adventures being the stuff that every accountant 
dreams between his lines of figures. In other words, a fine adventure yarn for every man 
who is a communist-anarchist-conservative. One fault, though, is that some of the 
struggles are too elaborately described; it is difficult to follow who is coshing who. But 
the book does illustrate how hard it is for the gentleman-crook to escape the sordid: 
the Cat found himself involved in two murders, something which he considered a little 
more in the way of wish-fulfilment than he had wished. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


IS INDIA CIVILISED ? 


HINDU CIVILISATION. By RapHa Kamat Muxerjez. Longmans. 15. 


enthusiasm about the calicoes and spices and precious stones of the Indies had 

already abated with the satiety of conquest, and England began to spread stories 
about the degeneracy of heathen customs to justify the civilising mission of British 
rule in India. A number of Indian apologists sprang up to explain, and to defend 
Indian culture against the aspersions cast on their country by the alien conquerors. 
Some of these apologists abjectly accepted the values of their critics and others opposed 
to the alien attack the full blast of a tremendous superiority-complex which furbished a 
great and high-falutin idealism out of the contentions of the schools, and made claims 
for old India that were just ridiculous and too fantastic for words. The story that Rama 
flew over in an aeroplane to Lanka is now a commonplace, but there are other legends 
concocted by the Pundits who seek compensations in the past for India’s present inade- 
quacies, for instance, the story about the canal dug by order of Asoka from Punjab 
through Persia to Egypt, for the purpose of conveying armies to convert Europe to the 
faith of Buddha. 

Mr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee and his brother have sometimes erred in this respect 
though it must be conceded that their task as historians of a country whose annals have 
been preserved more often in poetry than in prose, and whose religion views life in 
aeons of time rather than in years, was extremely difficult. Besides, they were both 
influenced by and reacting against Macaulay; and they have lived through a time of 
great national fervour, and are too deeply committed to reactionary ideas to write 
objectively to-day. Immediately, for instance, after Prof. Mukerjee defines history in his 
new book as an impartial science whose business it is to record facts, he quotes Croce to 
say that history ‘‘ ought to have a bias,’—which kind of bias we all know from the more 
recent writings of this philosopher, who supports fascism. Such muddled thinking is 
the more dangerous because Hindu Civilisation is intended to be a text-book. Prof. 
Mukerjee’s immense erudition is also unaccompanied by any feeling for the art works of 
ancient and medieval India, which are illustrated in this book ad hoc and without any 
attempt at a considered appreciation or depreciation. : i ; 

It is not known whether a younger school of historians has arisen in India, which 
seeks not only to interpret India, but to change it. It is to be hoped that the opportunity 
which the new Encyclopedia designed by the International Association of Writers for 
the Defence of Culture offers will call forth the potential talent which exists. Meanwhile, 
we can do no more than thank Prof. Mukerjee for the material that he has for years so 


laboriously gathered. 
a ane y ga MULK RAJ ANAND. 
L 


I: India civilised ? was the question Europe asked when the first flush of English 
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BEHIND THE SPANISH BARRICADES. By JoHn Lancpon-Davies. Secker and 
Warburg. 125. 6d. 

MANDATES, By Net Macautay. Methuen. 6s. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Jonannes Stove. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

FOREIGNERS AREN’T FOOLS. By CurisTopHER Hous. Longman. 55. 

ZERO HOUR. By R. Freunp. Methuen. tos. 6d. 

THE NAZI CONSPIRACY IN SPAIN. By the Editor of The Brown Book of the Hitler 
Terror. Gollancz. 5s. 

FAR EAST IN FERMENT. By GueNTHER STEIN. Methuen. ros. 6d. 

SPAIN IN REVOLT. By Harry Gannes and THEODORE REPARD. Gollancz. 5s. 

THE SPANISH TRAGEDY. By E. ALLison PeErs. Methuen. tos. 6d. 

DESERT ENCOUNTER. By Knup Hoimsog. Harrap. 9s. 

HITLER OVER RUSSIA. By Ernst HENRI. Dent. 8s. 6d. 


R. MACAULAY, who in Mandates denies with some heat that any attention 
Messrs to be paid to the German demand for colonies, and Herr Johannes Stoye, 

with his half-grudging admiration of the British Empire, make a delightful pair. 
Mr. Macaulay, like the Dr. Goebbels whom he flays so unmercifully, himself sees bogeys 
—the ‘‘ bankrupt ’’ League of Nations, the ‘“‘ Sinister Bank for International Settle- 
ments,” ‘Godless’ Russia,” to say nothing of “the world hegemony of Judaeo- 
Masonry.” Many agree with Mr. Macaulay about the undesirability of allowing Germany 
any colonies until she shows greater humanity in dealing with “ subject races ”’ in her 
own country; nevertheless, mon tali auxilio; Mr. Macaulay would make neither an 
intelligent nor a helpful ally. He seems to have affinities with the Social Creditites. Let it 
be stated then, that I have mot been paid by any bankers, international or otherwise, to 
ridicule him. Possibly for that reason I am willing to admit that some of his facts are 
useful. (On receipt of a fat cheque from an international financier, I am willing to with- 
draw this statement.) About Herr Stoye, however, there is something genial and likeable, 
although he is a nazi. As a concession to English taste, in the English edition of The 
British Empire Sir Herbert Samuel is Sir Herbert Samuel. In the German edition, how- 
ever, he is the Jew Sir Herbert Samuel. The importance of The British Empire, however, 
is not in details such as that, but in its revelation of the god-awfulness of the German 
professorial mind under nazi influence. It has to be read to be believed. I recommend 
it to the connoisseur of such things. Mr. Hollis’s Foreigners Aren’t Fools is really jour- 
nalism. ‘The author has a series of talks with an Italian, a,German, a Frenchman, a 
Russian, a Japanese, and an American, each a “‘ man in the street” in his respective 
country, and comes back a little wiser about their respective points of view. My chief 
objection to this reporting job is that it tends to produce in the reader a slightly despairing 
complacency and to increase his natural tendency to avoid making any really serious 
attempt to understand what the confounded muddle the world is in is really all about. 
I am afraid I really have the same objection to Mr. Richard Freund’s Zero Hour, though 
his book is far more serious, far more important, and far more useful. For Mr. Freund’s 
picture of the national antagonisms that divide the world as they appear on the surface 
I have nothing but respect. But I cannot help regretting that he has set his face against 
analysing the internal social antagonisms underlying the national antagonisms. Mr. 
Freund is a journalist, and in this parcel of books the journalists make a far better show 
than the professors. Mr. E, Allison Peers is Professor of Spanish in the University of 
Liverpool, but his Spanish Tragedy is almost completely unhelpful. His book is a surface 
political history of the years preceding the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, but it is 
devoid of any deeper understanding of what is involved, and is vitiated by a complacent 
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and abominable impartiality. Mr. Harry Gannes and Mr. Theodore Repard are jour- 
nalists, being the foreign editor and assistant foreign editor respectively of the New York 
Daily Worker, and they try hard to explain the Spanish conflict on Marxian lines. They 
over-simplify, however, which their master would not have done, and are guilty of 
occasional inaccuracies. Also they do not really know their Spain, and their book is 
curiously artificial and remote. Not so Mr. John Langdon-Davies’s book, a vivid picture 
drawn by an eye-witness, from which there breathes the breath of life. This surely tells 
one more about the Spanish struggle than either of the other two. The Nazi Conspiracy 
in Spain, as its title implies, discloses the German finger in the pie. In Desert Encounter 
we have a book that has been over-praised. I cannot believe with Mr. Driberg that in 
Knud Holmboe “ We have lost a potential T. E. Lawrence.” Holmboe’s, however, is 
a moving story, as well as being a timely disclosure of the meaning of Italian imperialism 
in practice. Mr. Guenther Stein’s Far East in Ferment is a real and valuable study of the 
Far Eastern powder magazine, showing the weakness as well as the strength of Japan’s 
position in the face of the Soviets, and the growing Chinese unity against her. Finally, 
with Herr Ernst Henri, we are in the fascinating position of being admitted to the Inside 
History of the Future. We are in a tense world of plotting and planning on a gigantic 
scale. The author knows all about the approaching world catastrophe, and initiates us 
into Hitler’s plans for the invasion and defeat of the Soviet Union, and he also knows 
the exact reason why the invaders will be defeated. It is all very fascinating and horrible 
and nightmarish, and a great deal of it is very acute and intelligent, but verily, verily 
I cry unto you, Herr Henri, in the words of Engels, that history always keeps a card up 
her sleeve, and that I should have much more faith in your prognostications if you were 
not invariably the man who knew what it was. 


THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND AND CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONS. 
By GeorGE WETTSTEIN. Zuerich. Printed by H. Tschudy and Co., St. Gall. 


HE author sets the history of Switzerland in concise, but detailed and ironic, con- 

trast with that of Europe. Individuals, we know, are not allowed to commit the 

crimes which, among countries, are labelled as “ patriotism.” Switzerland is an 
example of people of several tongues and diverse origins living together in harmony. 
Why, says this writer, should not Europe follow the example of Switzerland? There is 
no reason—except those vested interests, against which it is our duty to fight; but not, 
as the younger generation forget, in the way those very interests would wish. Switzerland 
has shown what can be achieved in the middle of Europe. Why must Europe remain 
blind to a lesson that involves no tears? ‘‘ There is enough space in Europe for all 
Europeans if its tariff walls, stretching for 20,000 metres, are gradually lowered . . . 
there is enough work and bread in Europe for all Europeans if interchange and freedom 
of movement are not hampered by the blind egoism of individuals, parties, classes, races 
and states . . . there is prosperity and security for all in Europe if the states will cease 
spending up to fifty per cent. of their finances on armaments, which are a menace toall, and 
cease to tax the national wealth to such an extent that in the end it breaks down under 
the enormous burden of its machines of death.”” Need we say more? But can we do 
less than draw attention to this pamphlet, which, in turn, points the way to a resolution 
of more than recurrent fears, being permanent phobias? A. WILLS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


NAVEN. By Grecory Bateson. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


T is rare for an anthropologist of the type engaged in field work to use his garnered 
I facts mainly in order to verify and correct the preliminary induction furnished by his 

previous observations. Though such a path may have its pitfalls, no method is more 
likely to enable the science to accomplish some real advance. Thus it is positively 
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stimulating to find that here Mr. Bateson, despite his evident familiarity with his savage 
subjects, is making no effort to introduce his reader to the entire culture-complex of the 
Iatmul, a head-hunting tribe of north-eastern New Guinea. Instead of merely compiling 
a source-book for the benefit of the armchair student, he sets out to focus his own, and 
the reader’s, attention on a single well-marked class of ceremonial acts, of which the 
native name is maven. These are rites of congratulation, which a man must in duty 
perform so as to celebrate the various social achievements of his sister’s child, whether 
son or daughter. Though it is especially the occasions when advancing age entails fresh 
duties that are thus honoured, such compliments cannot be brought under Van Gennep’s 
convenient category of rites de passage; for, as the author is careful to point out, they are 
altogether ancillary to any recognition of the significance of the event on the part of 
society at large. 

The point, then, of these customary acts would seem to be that they afford expression 
and give emphasis to a certain emotional relationship between the novice and his or her 
maternal uncle; the mother herself, not to speak of the father, meanwhile remaining in 
the background. Stranger still, the mother’s brother must in the circumstances take on 
the guise of a woman. By a change of garments—‘ transvesticism,” as Mr. Bateson would 
have us term the process—he symbolizes the mother herself with all the change of sex 
involved. In this way is dramatised the pride which the mother’s kin as a whole will 
naturally take in the youth’s social progress. 

This study, however, is more than a dissertation on a ritual peculiar to an isolated group 
of primitive folk. Having perhaps started with nothing wider in view, it “grew .. . 
until it has become the present book, and now its purpose is no longer to put forward a 
theory of Iatmul transvesticism, but to suggest methods of thinking about anthropological 
problems.” In particular, the question is raised how “ structure’ and “ function ”” 
are to be understood in their application to human society. In the course of his examina- 
tion of this fundamental problem, the author introduces a new and important concept 
of his own in the shape of a process termed “ schismogenesis,” whereby not only social 
groups and the sexes as such, but likewise individuals, are held to intensify their differ- 
ences as a result of the interactions that ensue on contact. Here Mr. Bateson gives a lead 
to the anthropologists in seeking to repay the mounting—though grudgingly contracted— 
debt that sociology owes to individual psychology in conjunction with psycho-analysis. 

For the reviewer special interest attaches to the way in which individual idiosyncrasies. 
of character and behaviour are brought into relation with temperamental traits due to 
heredity and so possibly to be correlated with physique. The author has admittedly 
drawn inspiration from Kretschmer, but makes only a brief mention of matters directly 
relating to physiology or genetics. Individual differences, however, being taken for 
granted, valuable suggestions are offered as to how by means of the mechanism of 
schismogenesis a slight push or bias in the direction of masculinity or femininity, of 
schizoid or cycloid behaviour, could lead to an exaggeration of the tendency in question; 
with the further result that by a process of self-acceleration a specific cultural “ pattern % 
of the type that Dr. Ruth Benedict was the first to characterise, would come into being. 
Thus, if racial heredity be assumed to cause a series of slight individual impulses to tend 
in a single direction, we can thereupon invoke the mechanism of schismogenesis so as to 
bring closer together the hitherto independent concepts of race and culture. Evidently, 
then, this is a book that will repay—as it will also demand—close reading on the part 
of all students of anthropology who are accessible to fresh ideas. 


WE, THE TIKOPIA. By Raymonp Firtu. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 


O land of one’s own free will on the beach of a lone South Sea island, brown with 
an unmixed native population, takes no little courage. Even if in these days the 
risk of being slain and eaten be remote, there remains the dread of feeling lost 
among « crowd of highly suspicious and hence none too friendly strangers. All honour, 
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then, to Dr. Firth for having gathered such rich spoils at the cost of a year’s self-maroon- 
ing in remote Tikopia, where its twelve hundred inhabitants maintain their indigenous 
culture in its pristine vigour or very nearly. Racially they are true Polynesians, and, what- 
ever their precise historical affiliation with the larger societies to the south, such as 
Tonga or Samoa, are ultimately at one with all the rest of this widespread branch of the 
human family in respect alike of physique and general culture. Hence Dr. Firth, who is 
already an authority on the Maori, might well hope to feel himself at home among this 
outlying colony of a maritime folk who at this point are virtually intruding into the 
Melanesian area. 

While striving most successfully to cover the whole sociology of this specimen of the 
older unsophisticated Polynesia, teeming as it is with points of special interest, Dr. Firth 
has not forgotten to note that from a literary and even a scientific point of view a central 
interest must be provided if his descriptive matter is to hang together. He therefore uses 
the kinship system as a key to the whole cultural life, and as an expert “ functionalist ” 
exhibits the various activities that make up the daily round in all that interdependence 
which follows from the fact that the relationships of each and all as determined by their 
marriage law involves mutual rights and duties constituting their whole code of morals— 
and, indeed, of manners as well. At the same time, Dr. Firth agrees with Dr. Malinowski 
in concentrating on the actual working of what may on the face of them be rigid conven- 
tions, and yet will be found in practice to be fairly elastic. Thus a purely juridical analysis 
of the social conditions will not suffice, since a psychological treatment can alone make 
allowance for all that play of temperament which causes human beings to act towards one 
another, not as abstract social factors, but rather as individuals whose various idiosyn- 
crasies are bound to be reflected in their several reactions to the prevailing custom. If Dr. 
Firth’s account of Tikopia be compared with what Dr. Rivers has to say about it on the 
strength of a much shorter visit, we can the better appreciate the value of this more patient 
and intensive type of study that seeks to judge the institutions of a primitive people not 
merely by the letter but by the spirit; for this gives life and so, conversely, is always 
reasonable if the life be healthy. After a year on Tikopia, Dr. Firth could well talk of 
what “ we,” the islanders, aim at being and are; for by this time he had identified himself 
with that basic fund of common sense, mostly subconscious, which enables any human 
society to keep going, whether by the help of its laws or in despite of them. After all, 
it is not as a system of rules, but as a source of kindly feeling, that kinship works. 


J. R. pe ra H. MARETT. 


SAVAGE CIVILISATION. By T. H. Harrisson. Gollancz. 16s. 


. H. HARRISSON joined the Oxford University Expedition to the New Hebrides 
in July 1933. Early in 1934, the expedition officially returned, but Harrisson stayed 
on until he had spent his fare home. Then he went as “ native” as he could, 
wandering among tribes in the interior of Malekula and Espiritu Santo, taking a census, 
living their life, eating their food and getting drunk on kava. It was perhaps by this 
conformity to native life that he avoided catching any of the diseases which kill so many 
white people on these islands. He lived among cannibals and those who had lately given 
up cannibalism. He had unique opportunities for studying savage civilisation not as a 
visitor but as a participator. she, Lm thn 
The first seventy pages of his book are devoted to a description of this life, building 
up the picture with skilful literary rather than scientific details. In these islands, “ Pig 
is Power.” This does not mean pigs, fine for their meat or fertility, but merely for their 
fore-tusks, which are trained to curve back and round and through the gum once, twice 
or even three times. The condition of your pig doesn’t matter, but the rings of its tusks do. 
In a country where the necessities of life are obtained with some ease, the only inducement 
to energy is prestige or “‘ face.”” The life of advancement rests on this pig prowess; pigs 
are wealth and the sacrifice of pigs gives “ face.” When you shoot a rare bird, you don’t 
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eat it. You give it to someone else, and thereby gain “ face.” ‘The receiver of the gift 
loses “ face” until he has returned the gift, if possible by a similar gift. Investment 
consists in lending out pigs. The borrower has to pay back a pig with tusks as long as eh 
first pig’s would have grown to be by that time. That is the interest. It is more blesse 
to lend than to borrow, because you don’t have the trouble or expense of looking after 
the pig and you don’t incur the danger of the pig snapping his tusks. 

Harrisson went all over two or three of the islands in the New Hebrides. The anthro- 
pology of the islands showed itself complex. There are many native strains, pygmoid, 
Polynesian, etc. Also the christianised native of the coast is at an entirely different stage 
of development from the heathens of the interior. The whites, planters, traders, mission- 
aries and governmental authorities must all be included in the survey if New Hebridean 
civilisation is to be understood. And not only that, the present cannot be fully understood 
without a knowledge of the past. : ; 

For this reason, Harrisson deals with the history of the islands in as much detail as he 
can. He describes the Spanish discovery by de Quiros in 1607, Bougainville S visit in 
1768, Cook’s visit six years later, The material to hand is vivid and contradictory. 
Harrisson has made the most of it: he has reconstructed the natives’ attitude from their 
stories, and the white men’s from their mutually recriminatory accounts. In each case 
the story is the same. A clash of two civilisations alien to one another, fear mastering all 
other emotions, bloodshed in which the whites, having guns, got the upper hand. He 
describes the nineteenth century history, which outdid the violence and bloodshed of 
former contacts a hundred times. He correlates the accounts of missionaries, sandalwood 
traders, blackbirders, and naval commanders, using each as a check on the other, and all 
as a condemnation of the butchery of white men. Over and over again it is the same story. 
Sandalwood traders land, trade wood at fantastic prices, quarrel with the natives, burn 
their villages, rape their women, shoot the men, and possibly leave them with the germs 
of a disease which carries off far more than they ever shot. (The sandalwood traders, each 
in cut-throat competition, often deliberately inflamed the natives so that the traders who 
came next would get a hot time.) The new whites who land are shot, or some are shot. 
Maybe they are missionaries. They’re shot all the same. 

The Government is then informed, and a French or English gunboat comes along and 
bombards the shore: sometimes a landing party attacks a village—usually the wrong vil- 
lage—burns it down, and takes all the pigs, possibly kills a few natives. The next white 
man to land will pay for it with his life. 

Later, the missionaries came to be distinguished in most cases from the traders, but 
not always. Innumerable commissions were appointed to investigate the labour trade 
from the islands to Queensland and Fiji. Innumerable reports arrived at the same con- 
clusion, that the labour trade was slavery, natives were kidnapped without warning, 
exported in conditions so foul that many died on the journey and put to work so callously 
that even more died in exile. Of the 11,206 islanders imported iato Queensland 1868-76, 
there returned only 4,129. But the complaints of missionaries and the reports of com- 
missions were as ineffective as the attempts to bring the white murderers of natives to 
justice. At the same time as the islands were being depopulated by white slavery and 
epidemics, their land was being annexed by white settlers, who made the natives drunk 
and bought up all the land they needed for almost nothing. With the final extinction of 
the slave trade labour at the close of the last century, these traders assumed the greatest 
importance, developing the land for the production of copra, cocoa, cotton, etc. The 
prices of these commodities are falling so low that the planters are faced with ruin, while 
the profits of Unilever increase annually. 

At last gunboat justice was considered inadequate, and after much discussion the 
Condominium was established. This government consists of a French National Judge, 
an English National judge, a Spanish Neutral (deaf) Judge President; a Dutch Registrar ;: 
and a Spanish Public Prosecutor. Harrisson describes the Condominium as Pande-: 
monium Government. Between April 1911 and November 1912 the total number of fines: 
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inflicted by the Joint Court on British subjects was £28 8s., of which £16 19s. .was 
collected. On French subjects £456 14s. 8d., £65 138. 6d. collected. 

Harrisson’s final sections deal with his own experience on the islands; the death of the 
Viennese, Siller, whose condition was, despite the most desperate efforts to make a 
fortune, more depressed than any native’s; the landing of Douglas Fairbanks, Senior, 
on Malekula in September 1935, making a Hollywood film of natives with Chuck Lewis. 

Harrisson’s writing is vigorous, colloquial, witty. He has interests far wider than those 
of the usual anthropologist. He regards the New Hebrides not as a type of civilisation 
completely removed from our own, but a test, perhaps a lesson from which we can judge 
our own civilisation more truly. He goes very far. To understand the New Hebrides at 
the end of the last century, he rightly explains the political and economic events which 
led to the suppression of native labour in Queensland. But he does not go far enough, 
to my mind. He sums up the guilt of black and white: 

“In this history, it has been the white man who has needed an 
advocate; for we cannot justify his bloody actions, they are not a 
part of what we talk about as our civilisation. The black needs 
no advocate, only a doctor. He has been decimated from millions 
to thousands; his culture wiped off the slate in most places.” 

The history of the New Hebrides may not be a part of what we talk about as our civilisa- 
tion. The Helot system was not part of what people talk about as Greek civilisation. 
But nevertheless, Greek civilisation was impossible without that slave basis: and our 
capitalist imperialisms are impossible without the submersion of nine-tenths of the 
population of the dominant countries and ten-tenths of the subject countries. It is the 
part of our civilisation that Mr. Harrisson might well have considered it worth while 


talking about. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


MYTH 


THE HERO. By Lorp Racian. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


plies trouble with this amusing book is that it is too busy lashing a sea of adversaries 

to expound a theory of its own, or even work towards getting one. For instance, 
the part about English pedigrees is only a good and well-informed joke; it adds to 
the general atmosphere of scepticism, but by the end of the book it is, if anything, a point 
against the main argument. There is no doubt that something like what the argument 
asserts is true, but you want to know when and how much; and this is not what the 
enthusiastic champion of it wants to tell you. 

The story is that figures like Falstaff, Robin Hood, King Arthur, Achilles, etc., are 
essentially cult-heroes, and therefore derived from primitive ritual, not from history. 
Now there seems a fair case for saying that the Iliad and the Norwegian Eddas had 
religious rituals behind them; though even this gives no reason for saying that Achilles 
never existed, because it is admitted that a stock myth can be attached to a real person— 
e.g. Henry V in this book. And it is likely enough that very old conventions of story- 
telling, so old that they go back to primitive ritual, were used in building the stories of 
Falstaff and Robin Hood. But for Lord Raglan’s case against the historicity of these 
people he needs a regular tidy religion with an established ritual, devoted to them by 
name, and falling out of use about when the stories were put together. This he makes 
no attempt to provide; but he is prepared to throw us a theory, for instance, that all 
Rip Van Winkle stories are derived from a yearly drama, in which “ Robin Hood, or 
whoever the hero was, might well come on and explain that while the audience were 
a year older than when he saw them last, he himself was older merely by the length of 
a night spent with his May Queen.” (p. 253.) No doubt this would go down well enough 
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if there was such a drama, and if he said it, but why should a medieval make a myth out 
of that? The rituals they took seriously were things like marriage and the mass, and in 
some cases a cult of Satan; but Robin Hood was a story, a thing on a different footing 
—whether there was some village jolly-making about him or not. 

The reason Lord Raglan has to suppose that these dramas existed is that he wants to 
plunge over the horizon of history into the dawn of the human mind; the minds of really 
primitive people are half devoted to a practical magic and half blankly unimaginative ; 
therefore, they will only get ideas for stories out of the magic ritual of their religion. 
Now it is quite possible that ancestral memories of sun-worship or Druids or what-not 
are still dimly maintained in English villages. But if this is what he has to claim, it is 
grotesque to mix his thesis with the assertion that no tradition lasts longer than a century 
and a half; and it gives him no basis for saying that King Arthur or Robin Hood never 
existed, because there must, anyway, have been some reason for tying the much older 
ritual on to i myth about a special period. And whatever may have happened about 
Arthur, Lord Raglan clearly means the mistakes in family pedigrees as examples of the 
same kind of unhistorical myth; now he really cannot argue that the squires have been 
secretly maintaining a Golden Bough ritual, in which the head of the house must at set 
intervals be ceremonially disguised as the pretended ancestor, and appear to be slaughtered 
and re-born. 

The difficult question about the Fraserian tradition of the hero seems to me to come 
in here, in the question how it was maintained among people who no longer took it 
seriously. It is easy to make the Golden Bough a stick to beat the historians, but there 
is a good deal of Fraser material in English literature, and you want to know how it got 
there. Lord Raglan tends to a diffusionist idea, that it all came from Egypt; one could 
more easily say that it is inherent in the human mind. Even so the Far East seems to 
produce Fraser material of a different type, the hero One with Nature, not the Dying God, 
so that different races would have to have different inherent ideas. Actually, a man like 
Herrick may well have known quite clearly what he was about; even the gossip about 
savages became popular as soon as they were discovered, and he knew his classics and 
his village—the whole range of sources that Fraser took in detail. But if there is anything 
in Lord Raglan’s method of interpreting history, these ideas must be attached to us in 
some more serious way. 

The main objection to explaining things by “ ritual dramas ” is, of course, that nothing 
is explained—how did the ritual dramas come to be different? To be told that Rip Van 
Winkle and Robin Hood are two more of the same old hero is quite different from being 
told their stories. If the stories had to come in from outside they might just as well have 
been actual striking events, treated metaphorically or otherwise, which would refute 
Lord Raglan’s view that myths never contain fragments of history. (Anyway, the main 
use of tradition for the historian is that it shows what people thought important.) If they 
were invented by founders of primitive religions, this would presumably refute his 
view that no illiterate ever invented a story; if they were learned from dreams this refutes 
his view that dreams cannot affect religion, a view already refuted in detail by field- 
workers on Red Indians. And so on. Even if the problem could be solved in this way 
by making a mosaic of cases which fit one theory, still the real problem would lie behind. 
But certainly the detached cases here are well worth reading, and the question raised 
is important. WILLIAM EMPSON. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


THE NILE, By Emit Lupwic. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


HE personification of rivers is a conception very nearly as old as the history of man 

From the earliest mythology, from Father Tiber down to Father Thames, the life 

and movement of rivers have suggested human or superhuman qualities and 
characters that have excited man’s imagination and been celebrated in story and song. 
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Dr. Emil Ludwig, renowned for his close and accurate observation and analysis of 
human character, has had the pleasing fancy to apply his powers to presenting the life 
story of the most ancient and famous of all rivers, the Nile. He traces its story from its 
source. Or rather, from its two sources, for he shows the two rivers, the Nile of the African 
lakes, and the Nile of the Abyssinian mountains, as two brothers, differing widely in 
character, as they do, the one grave and steady, the other headlong but rich and generous, 
both uniting in one great stream at Khartoum to render their service to man. 

The idea is stimulating but in presentation not quite convincing. The analogy between 
a river and a person is, in fact, not perfect enough, the real interest must lie in the human 
events for which the river is in part the background. To make the scenery, so to speak, 
the hero of the story is to render the dramatic interest somewhat fitful and confusing. 
The book irresistibly suggests a film composed, indeed, with more dramatic power and 
a far better sense of accuracy and a truer observation than most films, but it is an 
afternoon diversion for a spectator rather than a contribution to literature. 

Nevertheless, there is much fine writing and clear vision of both nature and man. 
The story of Abyssinia is told with the real touch of the historian and the critic, and there 
is irony and detachment in the account of European adventure and penetration into 
Africa side by side with a serious appreciation of human enterprise and endeavour. The 
characters of English worthies who fought and suffered in the regions of the Nile, of Baker, 
Gordon, and Kitchener, stand out sharply and strongly pictured. Here Dr. Ludwig is 
in his own element and his success in these portraits suggests the wish that he had chosen 
one of these figures for his foreground. 

The translator has done her work admirably and the reader is nowhere conscious that 
he is not hearing the “‘ direct voice.” A. B. BUTTS HOWELL. 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dent. 15s. 


R. VAN WYCK BROOKS says in his preface that “ this is the first of a number 
Me volumes in which I hope to sketch the literary history of the United States.” 

It is certainly an easy, almost a lazy, way to acquire a knowledge of all the chief 
writers of New England, during the nineteenth century, without the trouble of reading 
hundreds of, to us dull, and ponderous books. It is historical, it is literary, and a splendid 
short cut, for those who have not had to pass examinations in the works of Emerson or 
Prescott, to a knowledge of the roots of American literature. 

Victorian books were seldom supplied with biographies, and it is exciting to learn that 
Dana only sailed once more to sea after he returned from the Horn, but spent his days 
in a lawyer’s office, or tramping about the windy Boston common; that Prescott was 
continually blamed for leading an apparently gay and useless life, and that Miss Peabody 
had the habit of stumbling absentmindedly into snowdrifts, thinking about Chinese 
grammars. 

American literature to-day is breaking from the partly English, partly German, tradi- 
tion that ruled the publishing world almost up to the War. It is the more necessary that 
we should know exactly what this tradition represented, and there could be no better 
beginning than to read this history. It may sound a dull subject but there are no dull 
pages, and it is particularly valuable to the English reader, to whom much of the material 


will be unfamiliar, though the names will be recognised from hearing them in childhocd. 
BRYHER. 


TIBETAN JOURNEY. By Mme. ALexanpra Davip-NEEzL. Illustrated. Lane. 125. 6d. 


ORDER bandits and Government authorities are still extremely puzzling. Gareth 
Bere: i killed. Mr. Fleming passes unbothered. Mme. Alexandra David-Neel 
steers a middle course; no reason given for travelling; no authenticating dates. 
To my mind, the L.M.S. does these mystery-trips better. Chapter 3 on Primitive 
Communism with its banquet-fund, “to eat is the predominant thought of everyone,” 
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is the best out of nine, and apparently rake-off and nepotism is as rife as in South Wales. 
And how irritating to be told prayer-wheel is incorrect, without an alternative translation. 
I liked the bits about a louse, searches for evening flops, and her adopted son. The 
authoress doesn’t lay on the paint too thick, and is always refreshing, even confessing 
many days were boring. KEIDRYCH RHYS. 


RIPTIDE IN THE SOUTH SEAS, By Witarp Pricz. Heinemann. 15s. 


O read the flood of literature written by tourists, is apt to make one associate the 

South Seas almost exclusively with Tabiti, Honolulu, surf-riding and gaily decor- 

ated cruising steamers. Willard Price has done his readers a great service by 
introducing them to an unexplored bunch of islands under Japanese Mandate, about 
three hundred miles east of the Philippines. 

Riptide in the South Seas will suit the taste of the average reader of travel literature, 
rather than that of the scientist. Although the author has by no means neglected the local 
flora, fauna and inhabitants, his information is supplied in terms easily understood by all, 
and he does not concern himself with the more complicated and scientific side. He strikes 
the happy medium between a lighthearted account by a holiday-maker, and a pompous 
volume crammed with anthropology, obscure theories, and long pagesof undigestiblehistory. 

His style is amusing and easy to read; he rambles entertainingly from subject to subject. 
Whatever his politics may be, he keeps his own opinion in the background, and does not 
allow it to influence his dissertation on mandates, the successive occupation of the 
islands by Spain, Germany and Japan, and other problems of state, giving a straight- 
forward account of conditions as they really are, rather than spreading any propaganda 
and ideas of his own. 

His book, too, puts forward the everlasting question, which has become the subject 
for so many arguments and vital discussions: should perfectly happy native populations, 
unhampered by conventions, be allowed to continue life as it always has been, or should 
“ civilisation ” inflict its blessings on them, forcing them to wear uncomfortable clothes, 
shut themselves up in schoolrooms and churches, exchange their mud huts with thatched 
roofs, for stone walls and corrugated iron, and accept an entirely new—and, to them, 
unnatural—code of life? 

Alternated with the more serious chapters there are amusing anecdotes of the uncom- 
fortable experiences of shipwrecked mariners in the past, accounts of fishing and pearl- 
diving expeditions in the present, and descriptions of eccentric local personalities, amusing 
customs, and the somewhat unwieldy currency, which, being made of stone, and never 
smaller than three feet in diameter, can safely be kept in the backyard without fear of 


it being stolen! PERDITA PENARTH. 


LAT. 83° AND ALL THAT 


ARCTIC ADVENTURE. By Perer FreucHen. Heinemann. 215. 
NORTH OF NORTH CAPE. By Dupte¥ Var Tatcorr. Bodley Head. 15. 


T is a pity these books have such Henty titles. For once we feel that, do we not also 
feel that these authors (or their publishers) are a little conscious of that fact that 
“lat. 85° and all that should appeal to “ boys of all ages’? In what does an Arctic 
differ from an Asiatic adventure—is one to be aware one is having adventures? Surely 
not, at the time. And afterwards, does one not simply feel, “‘ Life went well then, was 
then as it should be ”? Freuchen’s book deserves a better title. He lived his life; he 
recounts it; it wasn’t an “ adventure ” at the time, but what he found himself doing. 
Which meant, how he had managed to combine desires and the dictates of circumstances. 
There are a few heroic moments in his book—but those in his life are so many, it is 
excusable if he is at least as aware of them as his fellows. There are plates with captions 
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(—“A boy went out—a man returned”) which at first seem to belie simplicity but are 
really part of it. For Freuchen does far more than blurb-write his life. He recounts that, 
lived mostly among Eskimos, and in doing so gives a picture of a man who has played 
a valiant part in Polar history. We recommend reference to Jeanette Mirsky’s book for 
an understanding of the worth of this. Freuchen develops his character whilst keeping the 
simplicity, or directness, which made him able to respond to a race whose subtle civilisa- 
tion may one day be our envy. And he is a seaman. 

So, too, is Dudley Vail Talcott. But also, one never quite forgets, an American sculptor 
who grew tired of an American sculptor’s life in Paris. So, ‘‘ mentally happy as a god ” 
but “ physically ready to turn inside out,” he decided “‘ he wanted air, wanted space,” 
and having “ squirmed with excitement over Norway’s coastline,” went North. He bought 
the Nordkap IT, and having “ got away from it all ” in the North, takes others there. To 
be exact, he took up expeditions. Gent, with ship, seeks partner in Arctic adventure. 
Gents, without, came in. Season after season. Or sometimes not. Then the Nordkap IT 
had to pay its way, fishing, under its skipper, a grand old character. Sometimes the 
seasons paid, sometimes not. The author sealed, fished, hunted bear and musk-ox. 
A good time was had by all, except seal, bear and musk-ox; but, after all, even the Polyne- 
sians had to succumb to the white man, and if white men go North, they have to live. 
This one is no Kent or Freuchen. But his racy account is a more sensible solution for 
the malaise de nos jours than is usually offered by those who can write. And if the North 
is in danger of becoming to our generation what the South Seas were to Stevenson’s, 
that is to be expected. What, perhaps, may not be, is that a book called in America 
Report of the Company should here be North of North Cape. If the first is ambiguous, the 
second is inaccurate, and I am sure that boys of all ages would be quite content with 
Growing up in Greenland as a title for almost any book about the North. 

R. H. 


LETTERS }AND DIARIES 


THE LETTERS OF KING HENRY VIII. Edited by M. Sr. Crare Byrne. Cassell. 
Ios. 6d. 

[ett who deny the influence of the individual in history should study the letters 
of the despot and demagogue whose boast it was that he had made himself Pope 
and Emperor within his own dominions. The letters of Henry VIII, admirably 

edited by Miss Byrne, are not easy reading. ‘Tudor eloquence, verbose, long-winded, 

ampoulé, resembles the flights of the adolescent, the proletarian, and Mrs. Amanda M. 

Ros. Nevertheless, alike in language as in handwriting, each letter bears the stamp of 

a powerful and distinct personality. The successful dictator should be free from doubt, 

scruple, self-criticism. Henry VIII was superior to these weaknesses. In 1528, having 

fallen in love with Anne Boleyn, and desirous of a male successor, he discovered that 

Katherine, to whom he had been married for nineteen years, had never been his legal 

wife. While Henry was besieging the Pope for a divorce, his sister, Margaret, had 

succeeded in annulling her second marriage in order to wed her lover. Outraged at the 
scandal, the Christian bachelor sends her a sermon, strung with Scriptural quotations, 
sternly upholding the moral law. Margaret is to remember “ the inevitable damnation 
threatened against adulterers,” and to be reconciled to her true married husband, “ for 
during his life ye may have none other by the law of God.” If the Scriptures cannot 
move her, let her think of her child: ; ; 

‘What charge of conscience, what grudging and freeting, yea, 

what danger of damnation should it be to your soul with perpetual 

infamy to your renown, sanderously to distain with dishonour so 

goodly a creature, so vertuous a lady, your natural child procreate 

in lawful matrimony, as to be reputed baseborn.” 
Margaret’s comments on the status of her niece Mary are not recorded. 
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If the love-letters to Anne Boleyn are merely business-like, the rebuke to Wolsey and 
the letters on the Pilgrimage of Grace show a measured dignity rising to grandeur. 
Henry’s loftiest eloquence is inspired by vengeance. There is a terrible majesty about 
the marshalled phrases, written in his grim, unlovely old age, ordering the burning of 
Scotland. His terroristic methods, which included the dangling of abbots by long poles 
from steeples, have an imaginative quality neglected by the modern dictator; but in his 
ruthlessness and megalomania Henry VIII is thoroughly up-to-date. Miss Byrne’s lucid 
and scholarly commentary throws a searching light on the man who, like his successor 
to-day, successfully put into practice the precepts of Machiavelli’s Prince. 

OLIVE HESELTINE. 


POSTMAN’S HORN. (An Anthology of the Letters of Latter Seventeenth Century 
England.) By ARTHUR Bryant. Longmans. tos. 6d. 


NCE again Mr. Arthur Bryant has undertaken and carried through a particular 
() and difficult piece of intimate research work. It might be said that he has carried 

it a little too far, worked upon his material rather too much even for the lazy 
modern reader’s taste. The letters he has selected, in themselves, are really 
astounding and enlightening, bloodcurdling and pretty, and, given that the reader likes 
letter-reading, would have borne their weight of “ bad ” spelling easily on their own 
entertainment value. Mr. Bryant, however, thinks differently, and has translated them 
into Reading Without Tears, and has thus taken a very great deal of their local colour 
from them. It would have been nice to come on the word fashing and discover proudly 
for oneself that it meant fashion! 

The letters he has chosen were written in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and deal chiefly with matters personal to the writers. Affairs of health, heart, service, 
sport, household and politics, etc., are all there. Advice is freely given, and it is to be 
wondered if it were always taken: if Edmund Verney, being advised by his father to 
make his poor mad wife look after more sedulously her house and family as a cure for her 
insanity, really did so; if Mrs. Legh understood the recipe for puddings which Mrs. 
Elizabeth Beaumont (1674) so carefully and so wildly wrote down for her, and if all the 
talk of religion really had any effect. 

The collection appears very haphazard, and Mr. Bryant’s introductory note at the 
beginning of each chapter, though helpful, is disturbing, and one cannot help feeling 
that he would have done better to leave the letters in their raw state—to speak for 
themselves, 


DEAR MISS HEBER. An Eighteenth Century Correspondence. Edited by FRANCIS 
BaMFORD with Prefaces by GEORGIA and SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


HERE is more method in this collection, edited by Francis Bamford at the request 

of Mr. and Mrs. Sitwell, and more continuity and therefore more sustained interest, 

but the material, apart from its romantic setting of bead-feather-and-wool-work 
in the Sitwell home of Weston in Northamptonshire, is a little frail. The writers, all 
women of the late Eighteenth Century, certainly come to a sort of nebulous life for us, 
as we read of their unbelievably limited interests, but it is really the prefaces by Mr. and 
Mrs, Sitwell which bring the whole into focus. The picture of the eleven large trunks 
full of letters which had to be gone through to find those suitable for publication is very 
living and awful, and fills one with all the eavesdropping delight of the confirmed letter- 
reader. But one cannot help wondering just why Mr. Bamford chose this particular 
series to give to the public. Was it for their ingenuousness, their emptiness, their pathos, 


or for the way they illustrate the appalling triviality of outlook, or just for the lavender 
lives of the ladies of that period? 
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Miss Iremonger, who seems such a favourite with the collectors, is an airless bore. 
Mrs. Drake, whose finger took so long to heal; Mrs. Wrightson, whose obstetric affairs 
are so freely discussed, and the dashing and sporting Lady Banks, are surely more fun 
than Miss Iremonger and her bowels and sermons. Miss Heber herself, to whom 
all the letters are addressed and who is considered as the sort of Good F. airy of Weston, 
remains a very grey figure far away in the background. It would be nice if one or two 
of her replies were in existence, but unless other trunkfuls come to light in which some 
of hers may have rested all this time, she must remain the Ghost of Weston. Mr. 
Bamford is to be congratulated on his title and for the extraordinary amount of work he 
has put into the compilation of the book. 

M. D. COLE. 


NO LETTERS FOR THE DEAD. By Gate WitHeLm. Lovat Dickson and Peter 
Davies. 6s. 


ARMONY and dissonance of contemporary life and literature are crystallised 
H: this book—a spear-head to the future. No description is adequate and no 

criticism indicated, for strength, grace and restraint of mood coupled with fine 
writing make the theme urgent and entire. 

One does not say, “ read this book because it is interesting, important, a major dis- 
covery,” although these terms apply. Gale Wilhelm’s book has been long anticipated 
yet never quite realised, for novelists up till now have tried to trace the complex forces 
of our time in cycles and sagas: fragmentary in their very entirety. She, however, in 
substituting phrase for symphony has caught leit-motif of our own generation. Read 
No Letters for the Dead if you seek the “‘ here and now.” 

S. H. DOBSON. 


DIARY OF A SOVIET MARRIAGE. By PANTALEIMON RomaNovy. Nott. 2s. 6d. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE U.S.S.R. By G. N. SEREBRENNIKOV. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
THE FINAL STRUGGLE: Being Countess Tolstoy’s Diary for 1910. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
T is scarcely justifiable to call Romanov’s very slight work a Diary of a Soviet Marriage 
(the origina] title is Letters of a Woman; the film Bed and Sofa was based on it). It 
would be more appropriate to call it letters of an aspect of an unsatisfactory marriage, 
for, in spite of Janko Lavrin’s earnest Introduction, these letters might have been written 
by a modern woman of any nationality. It is nonsense to maintain seriously that “ we 
women often find that love brings in its train a new revelation.” (We women often don’t.) 
“For us it is a means of deeper self-knowledge, of development and the highest 
blossoming of our selves. The man has only one goal, which he longs to reach as quickly 
as he can—possession.”” According to this book, which reads like a feminist pamphlet, 
a woman married cannot achieve happiness unless she breaks away from her husband 
and stands completely apart, fulfilling her own life and not renouncing her “ own life 
for life with a man.” This is exactly the opposite to that at which the U.S.S.R. is aiming; 
the equality of the sexes, the state in which both men and women are independent, 
where woman, even when pregnant, is not reliant on her husband (she is given a 
minimum of sixteen weeks’ leave with pay for pregnancy and child-bearing); where there 
is no pressure whatsoever to continue life together with a man unless she wishes to; 
where there is, in fact, genuine equality of the sexes in personal civil rights—all this, 
and an imposing list of facts which the Englishwoman, and particularly the working- 
class woman, will envy, are given in ae accom Ih wis work. (Even if some of these 
i epresent aspiration rather than achievement. 
ernie wife, Es unlike Romanov’s Woman, bitterly resents that she has be- 
come “‘ unnecessary ” to him; it is she who wants to possess him completely: “I feel 
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that he has taken from me all I have lived by for forty-eight years. I was accustomed to 
love him, take care of him, and look after his works!” “ I have become unnecessary to 
him. I must create my own personal life, or my own personal death.” This Diary, written 
during the last year of Tolstoy’s life—and on reading it I am not at all surprised that it 
was his last year—is certainly a necessary book for the Tolstoy student, and, together 
with the other Diary and the Position of Women in the U.S.S.R., it is a book which 
women should read. 
K. GWENDA DAVID. 


MAKERS OF MANY BOOKS 


THE HOUSE OF LONGMAN, 1724-1800. By CHaRLEs James LoncMAN, M.A. 
Edited by John E. Chandler. Longmans. 3os. 


JOHN LANE AND THE NINETIES. By J. Lewis May. (Ilustrated.) Lane. 155. 


A PUBLISHER ON BOOK PRODUCTION. (The Sixth Dent Memorial Lecture.) 
By RIcHARD DE LA Mare. Dent. 1s. 6d. 


HE trade of publishing exemplifies the incongruities of our social system—‘cultchah” 
and cash uneasily delivered of Peg’s Paper. And in the eighteenth century : 
“ At York-and Leeds there were a few (and but very few) good books, 
but in all other towns between London and Edinburgh nothing but 
trash was to be found. . . .” 

The House of Longman, 1724-1800, is a model to all bibliographers, admirable and 
painstaking, and though not exactly snappy reading it contains many illuminating and 
entertaining sidelights on eighteenth-century literature. Mr. C. J. Longman died when 
he had almost finished his work, and Mr. John E. Chandler undertook its completion, 
adding a delightful chapter on the eighteenth-century Longmans, which is indeed 
-a hitsory of the book-world of the period. For instance, the father of all Book of the 
Month Clubs is recorded: 

“A number of book clubs are also formed in every part of 
England . . . to purchase books . . . the books after they have 
been read by all the subscribers are sold among them to the 
highest bidders, and the money produced by such sales is ex- 
pended in fresh purchases, by which prudent and judicious mode 
each member has it in his power to become possessed of the work 
of any particular author he may judge deserving a superior degree 
of attention; and the members at large enjoy the advantage of 
a continual succession of different publications, instead of being 
restricted to a repeated perusal of the same authors ; which must 
have been the case if so rational a plan had not been adopted.” 
There is also a section describing booksellers’ signs; for the most part they are in the 
common currency of present-day inn signs, but one wonders what books were published 
under the sign of ‘‘ The Leg and Star.”’ 

John Lane published and publicised the nineties, generous yet acquisitive he typified 
the contradictions that beset the publisher. His attitude to Wilde at the time of the trial 
could, perhaps, be excused ; yet later Wilde’s work must have profited the Bodley Head 
handsomely. Mr. May reminisces kindly, though one suspects the very tip of his tongue 
is in his cheek ; to those for whom “‘ those were the days ” a pleasant tingling sensation is 
assured. But in his charmingly modest preface Mr. May lays claim to very little beyond 
random recollections bred of long association with Lane. That provincial John Lane 
should have made good as a “‘ high-class ” publisher is as astonishing as any Victorian 


phenomena, but the how and why has yet to be investigated. The book has some excellent 
illustrations. 
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Mr. de la Mare’s work with Faber and Faber is sufficiently well known to make his 
contribution to the Dent Memorial Lectures Series worth reading. Though mainly 
addressed to technicians it is useful that the craft of book-making should receive general 
attention at a time when books tend to have no more permanence than the sports noon 
edition. Mr. de la Mare has useful things to say on all the departments of book-making, 
and his suggestion that certain important passages should not be made too easy to read 
is admirable. He also has a bad word for the over-elaborate modern wrappers, which, 
though often successful in themselves, add to the cost unnecessarily; publicity and 
accuracy lie uneasily together. 

D. STURGE MOORE. 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


al 
PHOENIX, THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF D. H. LAWRENCE. Edited by 
Epwarp McDonatp. Heinemann. 21s. 


. H. LAWRENCE'S bibliographer has collected together everything that remained 
D of Lawrence’s work and arranged it in one huge volume. A third of the material 

has never before been published, the other two-thirds are reprinted from magazines, 
prefaces to other people’s books and pamphlets. The editor has divided it under seven 
headings: (1) Nature and Political Pieces. (2) Peoples, Countries, Races. (3) Love, Sex, 
Men and Women. (4) Literature and Art. (5) Education. (6) Ethics, Psychology, 
Philosophy. And (7) Personalia and Fragments. Within these groups, he has preserved 
as strict a chronological order as he can. 

These papers cover the whole of Lawrence’s writing life. Some are written about his 
family and the pets they had as children, and these are the most charming; others spring 
from his travels, his sense of peoples and of countries. Then there are book reviews, 
many of books already forgotten. But even these reviews are interesting, because when 
faced with a mediocre book, Lawrence could not leave it alone. It started him off on the 
creation of theories, which have an interest separable from the book reviewed. It is this 
quality of giving value even to ephemeral journalism that distinguishes Phoenix. Practi- 
cally all the work printed here was intended not for books, but for magazines. Yet 
Lawrence has set his imprint as ineffaceably on this as on his graver work. 

The philosophical and sexual essays are not so successful as the stories, the superb 
fragment of an unfinished novel called The Flying Fish, the nature pieces, and the literary 
criticism. His essays on Love and the relations of men and women have “ dated.” It is 
likely that they sprang in the first place from particular experience. But whatever their 
origin, it is certain that they now appear rather bad-tempered and off the mark, whereas 
the Letter from Germany, written in 1924, is to-day even more clearly true under Hitler 
than it was at the time it was written. Phoenix is strongly to be recommended to all 
who are interested in Lawrence. It shows a greater diversity of subject and of mood 
than Lawrence is normally credited with: and the biographical passages tend to alter the 
over-emphasis of Sons and Lovers about the relations of his mother and father. Both 
in Adolf and Rex, the father comes out a more lovable and sympathetic character than 


the fussy, harassed mother. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 


THE SCHOOL OF NIGHT. A study of the Literary Relationships of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. By M. C. Brapproox. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


LTHOUGH Miss Bradbrook’s main objective in the compilation of this short 
At ample study is the relation of Raleigh to his fellow-minds, she appropriately 
devotes some careful attention to placing him in clearer perspective as a poet of 
importance. Rather unjustly perhaps, this very enterprising personality has come to be 
dismissed as that of a luckless adventurer of the spectacular type, whilst his explorations 
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in the realm of thought and verse have been altogether disregarded. Miss Bradbrook, at 
least, makes evident his achievement as one who both enriched the scope of imagery 
and poetic vocabulary and stood his ground as a bold and vigorous protagonist of the 
somewhat unorthodox eclecticism peculiar to the age. It is, however, doubtful if her 
power of persuasion is sufficient to impress the reader of any beside the technical value 
of the rather withered poems, lost in a vicious circle of ultra-correct sentiment, still less 
of the carefully moulded prose which no shock could move from its measured course. 

The courtly contemplative, however, appears as a far more pleasing person when we 
come upon him impromptu, away from the shackles of his versification. The existence 
of a “ School of Night,” founded by Raleigh and including besides the notorious Marlowe 
and less confident Chapman, two minor poets and three eccentric noblemen, is one which 
has met with a steady acceptance since the beginning of this century, and Miss Bradbrook’s 
own thesis is a well-timed development of the tenets advanced by Miss F. A. Yates in 
her recent Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost. The present author, in fact, goes so far as to 
identify Raleigh with Armado, and once the hypothesis that it was Shakespeare’s motive 
to assume the villain’s counterpart to the inspired separatists is granted, the details appear 
to assemble themselves without difficulty. The activities of the school comprised far 
more than aesthetics, and a new type of thought influenced by the mathematician Harriot 
began to blossom in this Elizabethan Bloomsbury. Its seizing of the relaxations afforded 
by the reformed doctrine as an opportunity for liberal speculation was an affront to the 
mystified bigotry of the age, its alleged atheism brought it more than once into disrepute, 
and only Raleigh’s rather ostentatious piety seems to have atoned for his sceptical 
exuberance. By dint of Miss Bradbrook’s analysis of the doctrine of the school and her 
exegesis of the contributions of its more prominent members, a valuable addition has 
been made to the elucidation of a critical problem. 


TWO PAMPHLETS OF NICHOLAS BRETON, Edited with an introduction and 
notes by E. G. Morice, M.A. Arrowsmith (for the University of Bristol). 5s. 


ICHOLAS BRETON claims our esteem as a great one among many lesser lights, 
N a wag who wrote poetry to dissipate the humours of those afflicted like himself 

with Elizabethan ennui. ‘These two pamphlets in dialogue form, hitherto 
inaccessible to the majority, should prove not only stimulating to the specialist, but 
may serve also as a pleasant aperitif to those unfamiliar with The Fantasticks and The 
Passionate Shepheard. 

Both pieces are concerned with the problems of the cultivated young man of the 
period and his perplexity at the contrast between the unscrupulous venality of the 
competitive worid and the Utopian security of Alma Mater. In each the problems are 
confided to an older person, who, as the questions arise in turn, parries with paternal 
tolerance. The debates proceed with piquant speed, do fitting justice to Breton’s powers 
of entertainment, and would well repay the consideration of contemporary educationists 
and economists. Grimello’s Fortunes is an echo of The Return from Parnassus, and is the 
plaint of a young scholar, obsessed with the ideal of honesty, who meets with adversity 
after adversity in professional life, until he is compelled to resort to menial employment 
where he fares even worse. To afford diversion, he breaks now and then into anecdotage, 
and the stories of the Blind and the Lame Man and the Eel and the Magpie have been 
apparently recast from other sources by the author. An Old Man’s Lesson consists of 
a dispute between father and son on the uses of money and the value of travel and 
scholarship. Pamphilius, diffident in disclosing his desire to obtain the hand of a pre- 
possessing Venetian lady, enters with voluble zest into the discussion and advances his 
cause by inventing a hypothetical instance. As in the former pamphlet, the catechetical 
method recurs, and Pamphilius’s unfaltering repartee confirms him in his parents’ good 
graces. Now and again, Breton lapses into drab sophistry which is, however outweighed 
by the warmth and humour which predominate in both narratives. 


THOMAS GOOD. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF MODERN VERSE (1892-1935). Chosén by W. B. Yzats. 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF SIR WILLIAM WATSON (1878-1935). Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


ULLNESS of time may reveal the reason why the twentieth century, of all, thought 

itself ‘‘ modern.” Enlightened men may then see in its sad use of that term of 

limitation something of the awareness of a gap, of failure to combine past with future, 
which is also illustrated by the contemporary fondness’ for the phrase “ affaire,”’ veiling 
what it stands between—love and lechery. 

Till then we may observe that this century exists between the nineteenth and the 
twenty-first, and remark, perhaps more pertinently, that Yeats’ anthology, though 
necessarily nearer the former than the latter, seems in some quarters to have been 
unnecessarily maligned. No doubt there were high expectations; no doubt they have not 
been entirely fulfilled—but what anthology ever could be “ modern,” unless it were one 
that contained all poetry that lives? It is a pity that the Oxford Press did not follow on 
their books of sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth century verse, with one of the 
twentieth—but the twentieth is not yet four decades old. Granted the anthology, at least 
let us acknowledge that it is called ‘‘ of Verse,” which explains some of its contents as 
fittingly as has the same word those of its predecessors. Let us also answer those who 
criticise the amount of Irish or of translations from Indian languages by recalling that at 
no point is the book called “‘ of English verse.” Tagore is thus included, and Ezra Pound, 
who is (rightly) not considered American. Robert Frost is omitted. 

But omissions—that way, as Lear might have said had there been traffic lights at Dover, 
that way danger lies. Omissions are many—Wilfrid Owen and Rosenberg being notable 
(Yeats has “a distaste for certain poems written in the midst of the Great War ”). 
Edward Thomas is represented by one piece, not his best; a decision that should be hard 
to reach is more becoming if less definite. My own preferences from Monro, Flecker, de 
la Mare, and Binyon are not represented; that was not Yeats’ aim; but a reviewer has a 
right to suggest that some works exemplify a poet at his best, others at his most typical, 
and there are many here whose representation comes into neither category. 

There is, however, plenty of opportunity to renew acquaintance not only with much 
that was in the Oxford Book of Victorian verse, but also with Q’s original oddity. How 
gay to re-read Newbolt (Drake, he’s in his hammock) and Cargoes; Lionel Johnson (but 
not Davidson), Wilfrid Gibson, J. M. Synge, Arthur Symonds, and the rest. By the 
time one has reached Francis Thompson, one is sighing for Swinburne—surely “ modern” 
enough to be preached against on the radio—and lest we wonder if anything has happened 
since then, we may discover that, without our noticing it, Dorothy Wellesley and W. J. 
Turner have become important poets. Some readers may feel one nip of Frost is worth 
the magnums Yeats gives us of these. But still it is nice to know his opinion. Nice, too, 
to meet Pater again and to find that the “ D ”s consist of Davies (W. H.), Davison 
(Edward), de la Mare (Walter), Dowson (Ernest), and—yes, Drinkwater (John). It 
should be added that there is a selection from younger poets, many of whom have yet to 
prove their claim to that title; among these, Dylan Thomas is not included. But Kipling 
is in earlier pages, and Oscar Wilde is there, and so also is Housman. s 

It is a pity that Housman could not have been accompanied by Barrie and William 
Watson. Thus would the three weird sisters of our fathers’ early middle age have played 
their part. But Yeats did not print Barrie’s prose as verse, and William Watson’s work 
was too expensive, “ even for an anthologist with the ample means of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press at his disposal.” So it is with pleasure that I find I have been sent the latter’s 
verse from another firm. 

At the same time, another than I should review it—one of those who regard that 
rewarding half-way quality, “ bitterness,” as the final human virtue, and then trick it out 
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with tags, till one longs to cry “ tartness for tarts’ sake.” Let such a one come on these 
poems, and we had best prepare for a revival. William Watson, latterly neglected, would 
be rediscovered were one of our best “‘ bitter-sweet ”’ critics to come on such lines as: 
“ One boon of Fortune I implore, 
With one petition kneel; 
At least caress me not before 
Thou break me on the wheel.” 

Take that most generally printed lyric, April. How happy could we be, were we but 
able to point out that “ April,” symbol of inconstancy, is repeated—what uncertainty, 
what comment on human life that the poet, having mentioned the most inconstant thing, 
summons next to it no consolation such as June, but is reminded again of—his “ bitter- 
ness ”! And “ girlish ”—to appreciate the solemnity of that, we would need only quote 
from our references “‘ uncertain, coy, and hard to please”; then could we see to it that 
this lyric, too, were cross-filed with middle Shakespeare, Donne, Ford, as well as such 
occasionally dejected romantics as Housman, Brooke, and de la Mare. Even the lines 
“ With one wise friend or one Better than wise, being fair” can be seen as the cry of disillu- 
sion. For, of course, it can be taken as no compliment to be fair; it can only be seen that 
the fair is never the wise, and, refusing ugliness, one has only the choice of—second-best. 

Which, indeed, most of our bitter-sweet school have never shown themselves backward 
in taking. I mean no disrespect to Sir William; it grieves me that others should be 
exalted at his expense. He was of the nineties, the period of disillusion, and the relicts 
of that era should rally round—as I feel they would do, were many of his lines reprinted 
under a less accepted name. For bitterness, these thirty-four-year-old lines to Italy 
might be remembered: 

“ Imperial Power, that hungerest for the globe, 
Restrain thy conquering feet, 
Lest the same Fates that spun thy purple robe 
Should weave thy winding-sheet.” 
And, I am tempted to ask, “‘ how about” these, “on excessive deference to foreign 
literary opinion ” (1889): 
“The prize of lyric victory who shall gain, 
If ours be not the laurel, ours the palm? ” 

I would recommend both critics and poets to read the sonnets on Gladstone, on 
America’s non-intervention in 1914, I would ask them, in view of recent activities, to 
remark these lines on “‘ the church to-day ” (1908): 

“ Outwardly splendid as of old— 
Inwardly sparkless, void and cold— 
Her force and fire still spent and gone— 
Like the dead moon, she still shines on.” 

Then I would ask them why it is Sir William himself had to complain of neglect? 
He was of his time, as topical as are ours to-day—for Abdul Hamid and Gladstone, 
substitute whom you like as easily as you do daggers in Elizabethan verse for dope to-day. 
Much of what he wrote has, as I show, again become topical; it might have been written 
for a weekly by either a young poet or one of the critics who dislikes them. Sir William, 
too, had his own views on rhyme; “ orchard ” went with “ tortured,” and “ callous ” 
with “ palace ” (which would get a laugh on an Auden night at the Westminster). To-day’s 
writers “enlarge the English language ” when they do that. Sir William is neglected, 
both by them and the bitter-sweets. Lest the reason should be thought to be that Sir 
William was musical, it can be denied ; that he was easy to read is refuted by 

“Glorious Sir Walter, Shakespeare’s brother-brain, 
Fortune’s unvanquishable victim, Scott, 
Mere lettered fame, ’tis said, esteeming not, 
Save as it ministered to weightier gain, 
Had yet his roseate dream, though dreamed in vain:”’ 
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By the time, buoyed up by the hope of a full-stop, I have reached that cheating colon, 
I feel I have either been listening to a B.B.C. New Year programme or had an unusually 
cut-in-on-’phone conversation, which is much the same thing. But I confessed that 
I was not the man for Sir William. It needs a bitterer, or it needs my betters, the younger. 
I remain bewildered why they themselves do not see it. For who am I to suggest to 
the one why he was forgotten or to warn the others to mend their ways, lest they be— 
before an addition to the Oxford Book of almost any kind of verse be even thought of ? 


TREVOR JAMES. 


THREE VICTORIAN VOLUMES 


THE ARABIAN KNIGHT. By Seton Dearpen. Barker. 12:5. 6d. 


MISS WEETON. Edited by Epwarp Hatt. Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford. 12s. 6d. 


VICTORIAN ENGLAND. Portrait of an Age. By G. M. Younc. Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford. 7s. 6d. 


HERE is a quarter of a century in time, but little difference in spirit, between Miss 

Weeton, working all day in her school, half-starved and without the pence to buy 

a poultice for her ulcered leg, and Burton, roaming through Sind, disguised as 
a beggar or a dervish. The society of the age judged both with equal severity; the one 
for a single error of judgment, when she exchanged the tribulations of her poorly-paid 
life as governess, for marriage with a man who was a sadist and a fool; the other, 
because he obtained, at Napier’s own request, a report upon the underworld of Karachi. 
The real creators of our own age, that in spite of war and unemployment has begun to 
think in terms of social insurance and collective responsibility, were men and women 
who lived against the stream of their own period, and were unknown, feared, or even 
disgraced. The judgments of fifty years ago may still be read in our text-books. Every 
schoolgirl has heard of Tennyson, few of William Morris. Burton is a name for the few, 
although, like another unpopular traveller, Doughty, it is said that his observations on 
the trade routes in Central Africa were used during the last war on account of their 
reliability. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting material of these three volumes is contained in 
The Arabian Knight. Some of us have read and respected Burton more than any other 
traveller of his century, but the majority of people think, if they remember him, only of 
his journey to Mecca. Actually, his expedition to Harar, his journey into Central Africa, 
and his many adventures, during his seven years of disguise and study in India, are 
possibly more important contributions to science and to history. He was a link between 
eighteenth-century India, almost unchanged since Marco Polo, and the clerks of the 
nineteenth, who found it merely a hot land where no primroses grew, where they chattered 
of leave, social position and eventual return to England. If Burton had been born thirty 
years sooner, he would have been ruler of a state. As it was, he was discarded after 
nineteen years of service, without pension or thanks. : 

It is unfortunate that though Mr. Dearden gives us an impartial and concise account 
of the main events of a crowded life, particularly with regard to Speke and the dismissal 
from Damascus, his book is placid and devoid of enthusiasm. The present reviewer 
read Lady Burton’s biography at the age of nine, with the result that, believing the study 
of languages to be a passport to adventure, many hours were spent in later life as tem- 

rary interpreter, guiding elderly spinsters between custom houses and trains. In spite 
of its faults of chaotic thinking and exuberance, apparent even to a child, Lady Burton 
quoted from Burton’s journals, and gave something of the vitality of the man. 
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It is easily understood that Burton must have been unpopular with his contemporaries. 
He would obviously to-day have been with the left, with his indifference to class dis- 
tinctions, and his sense of justice. Mr. Dearden might well have added a further chapter 
and dealt with the relationship between the economic policy of the Foreign Office and 
its influence upon Burton’s career. 

Miss Weeton to-day would be a best-seller. Born a century too soon, she had largely 
to be her own audience. It is a bleak but true picture she gives in her letters of an England 
still at war with Napoleon, though such were the conditions of her life that she mentions 
him only once. In these days, when progress is questioned, it is good to note what has been 
accomplished in a century, largely through the efforts of unknown workers, such as this 
little governess was. She was cut off from intellectual society, had few books and little 
leisure to read, yet her journals are modern in expression, vivid in their portrayal of 
employers, maids and friends, entirely free from copy-book moral sentences. It is 
a valuable volume, not only for all those interested in the evolution of women’s education, 
but for the general reader and the historical student. 

The work of Mr. G. M. Young on the Victorian age is widely known, and this brief 
summary of the period is valuable for reference. The chronological table giving the chief 
events, books, and the main intellectual influences of each year, are particularly helpful. 
The year of Miss Weeton’s death is not known, but is thought to have been about 1850, 
perhaps the same year that Wordsworth died, and just before Burton made his pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Apart from the summary, the book is written from the point of view of the 
academic historian, it records certain facts, disregards others that we should to-day 
consider of more importance. There is little mention, for instance, of the appalling 
conditions against which the workers struggled. After the colour of the mere facts in 
Miss Weeton’s life, liable to instant dismissal by drunken employers, it is difficult to 
concentrate upon pages that scarcely record the virtual slavery of many classes of the 
community, particularly women and children, during the nineteenth century. 

These books fit only chronologically together, but each adds something more to the 
composite picture of Victorian England. 

ERNEST HUDSON. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


emer VICTORIAN DRAMA, 1830-1870. By Ernest REYNOLDS. Heffer, Cam- 
ridge. 6s. 


THE ENGLISH THEATRE. By ALtarpyce NicoLt. Nelson. 6s. 


HE little-studied period in English drama of which Ernest Reynolds writes was not 
undistinguished. One W. B. Barnard wrote one hundred and fourteen plays, many 
of which have never been printed. Jerrold was able to call a piece Fifteen Years of 
a Drunkard’s Life, and a stage direction could run Tom receives Biddy in his arms— 
Trevanion regards the body of Anne in dumb amazement—General picture of grief and 
consternation. Faced with this, and much other wealth, Ernest Reynolds complains that 
the period was “ barren.”” It was—in what he was seeking: signs of a Sheridan, a Tchekov, 
an Ibsen. That, in a sense, is the point. One can either relate the vulgarity and vapidity 
to the life of the time, which the limits of his book prevent him from doing; or one can take 
pleasure in the fact that it occurred to people to write and deliver such lines as: 
“ Editha, is it thou?—so fair and lovely— 
Aside, stern king !—despite thy ghastly brow 
Thou part us not again. Away! She’s mine! 
I hold her in these arms !—ha, ha!—ha, ha! 
She’s mine! She’s mine, mine!—Editha! cold, cold, dead! ” 
and from this Mr. Reynolds is forbidden by his temper. He is so concerned with what 
is not in the drama of the time that he misses much of the flavour of what, so surprisingly , 
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was there. But he has assembled much curious information; he has filled in a gap in the 
history of the English theatre, for which lovers of the “ paper drama ” should be particu- 
larly grateful, and though the full history, taking into account playgoers and playhouses 
as well as plays and players, is still to be written, Mr. Reynolds makes a useful prologue. 
If my applause seem lukewarm, it is because his lack of humour makes him speak a little 
in the accent of Allardyce Nicoll. 

As to that one, whom among dramatic historians one is tempted to call “ the old 
original,’’ what is there to say but that his latest addition to an impressive record of 
devotion to the theatre is “ typical ”? He would bid fair to become the Saintsbury of the 
stage, were it not that Saintsbury never played safe. Professor Nicoll, encumbered with 
qualifying clauses, usually does. He could, I feel, write of a music-hall as if it were 
a mausoleum. But we know that by now; we know that his style is apparently set, and 
though we may regret the lack of entertainment it offers, we can continue to be grateful 
for the instruction he provides. 

H. K. FISHER. 


ART 


A SCULPTOR’S ODYSSEY. By Matvina HorrMan. Scribner, London. 245. 


HE Field Museum of Chicago noticed that while the snake and monkey houses 

were crowded, few troubled to visit the anthropological rooms of a museum. The 

reason was that monkeys climbed and were alert, whereas the usual row of rather 
dusty cases depressed the average visitor and drove him away. They proposed to 
Miss Hoffman, therefore, that she fill a hall with sculptures, to be made as life-like as 
possible, to illustrate the races of mankind. 

At first, Miss Hoffman would not agree to their proposals and plans and counter-plans 
were discussed and rejected. Finally, a project of her own was accepted, and she spent 
several years in continuous travel, to sketch and model in their own environment different 
racial types, from Bushman to Negro, from Solomon Islander to Indian, till the Hall of 
Man in Chicago was filled with over 1o1 portraits of individuals, representing the basic 
divisions of the human races. 

Although this volume is primarily a description of the author’s travels, it is as well a 
record of her life. She grew up in a New York it is now hard to imagine, went to Paris, 
and became one of the first woman sculptors to study anatomy. Her account of her first 
meeting with Rodin is particularly delightful, when he advised her to study and to eat 
plenty of steak and potatoes; and her pages on the declaration of war, with Rodin’s 
prophecy that it was the finish of one epoch of civilisation, are of great interest. There is, 
as well, an exciting chapter upon the carving of marble, and the methods of casting 
plaster figures in bronze. ; ; 

There are many illustrations, and though it is hard to judge of Miss Hoffman’s work 
from photographs, the Field Museum must have attracted many visitors to the study of 


the different races of the world. 
LAMBERT STONE, 


THE CLEAR MIRROR. By Evetyn Hurcuison. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


HE clear, limpid prose of this book seeps into the blood so that you feel the colours 
of the patterns it describes, in all their subtle dispositions, and with all the sub- 
liminal associations of the looker-on, whether they be medallions of the Virgin, 

or Tibetan paintings. 

“ , , as the tropical night so quickly approaches, these dreams must fade. The fish 
in the circumambient ocean slough off the picturesque skins that the medieval artists 
fashioned for them, and take on their natural shapes. Rapidly their forms pass through 
centuries of knowledge until the time when Block published his great monument of 
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zoological iconography, and when they became related scale to scale, fin ray to fin ray, 
with the fish of the mind. Then the water darkens; the superb colour of Block’s pages 
are hidden. All the learning, all the knowledge, that man has sought out, seem to have 
stolen with the dying sun into the deserts of Arabia. . . .” | 

This intuitive interpretation is not archaeology, nor the soporific meandering of 
a Pater or a Symons, but rather the intellectual awareness by a very sensitive man of 
certain miscellaneous pictures of the Christian saints in Goa, and of the esoteric art of 
Tibet in the light of the social and psychological influences which brought them about. 

I do not thereby mean to suggest that here is a self-conscious Marxist interpretation 
of European influence on Asiatic art. But Mr. Hutchison’s book is a model of the social 

- criticism of art in so far as it is deeply informed by the social origin of art influences, and 
has coherently blended rationality with the changing colours of the palette, and it does 
not strut or posture or flourish ready-made formulae across its pages to obtain instan- 
taneous effects. I do not know how far Mr. Hutchison is really conscious of what he 
has done, although I believe his whole method implies awareness. 

A book like this makes one wish for quiet hours, for loneliness, for brief moments in 
which to take in the grey-blues, the pale-greys, the mauves and the reds of its pictures, 
in which to revitalise one’s instincts, so that in tubes and on the tops of buses the hard 
deadness of others does not throttle one’s living impulse. 

MULK RAJ ANAND. 


SELECTED BOOKS 
PRELUDE ,TO CHEMISTRY. By Joun Reap, F.R.S. Bell. 12s. 6d. 


LCHEMY, the divine art, is a subject few modern scientists deign to study, yet 
Professor Read, in his latest book, Prelude to Chemistry, has made the theme 
absorbingly interesting. 

Formerly, the alchemist was poet, philosopher and medical writer, compiling manu- 
scripts, evolving prescriptions and drawing the most intricate and magnificent charts. 
Thus, while in the oldest book in the world, written fifteen hundred years B.c., there were 
remedies to prevent hair turning grey and to cure indigestion, there was also data of 
intense scientific and literary interest: minerals such as sulphur, soda, lapis lazuli, and 
saltpetre were in use, and there were a number of recipes dealing with the preparation 
of metals and alloys stimulating gold and precious jewels. 

No one can fail to find some field of interest in this book, which ranges from the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone to Noah’s Ark by way of the Tree of Life, Sun-worship and the Goose of 
Hermogenes. The pictures, selected from rare books and manuscripts, are wonderfully 
revealing, and an appendix on the music in Atlanta Fugiens should be studied by the 
sombre students in our arid though up-to-date laboratories. Symbols as well as systems 
and facts instead of formulae! : 


S. H. DOBSON. 


THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEP. By Eric WALTER WuiITtE, after the Silhouette 
Film by Lotte Reiniger. White and White, Bristol. 7s. 6d. 


ILM directors are not always lucky in their chroniclers; it is therefore fortunate 
that Lotte Reiniger’s work should have been recorded in illustrated book-form 
first with Achmed (Wasmuth, Berlin, 1926), then with Eric White’s Walking Shadows. 
The same author now tells both the tale and the story of the making of Lotte Reiniger’s 
Papageno, of which I have already expressed my pleased opinion. There is thus little 
to be said of the book save what should be enough—that it follows in words the gaiety 
of the scissor-cuts, more than twelve of which are reproduced. Two of these, it should 
be added, are now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The introduction. is full of 
illuminating facts concerning the coalescing of the various factors—music, scenario, 
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“ period ”—of this artist’s seventeenth film, and if the gaiety of her medium leave any 
doubt of her sincerity as an artist, it need only be recorded again that she is one of the 
few working in film who realise that in the eighteenth century, eighteenth-century houses 
were not antique. (Korda has hired genuine Elizabethan stuff for his film of that queen, 
which she herself would probably think wilfully shabby and dirty.) Lotte Reiniger also 
remembers that, oddly enough, Georgian London had rather more houses that were not 
Georgian than were; it seems kind of unfair that she should give us this without benefit 
of publicised studios, ‘‘ historical experts ”? and what-not. But this book, which shows 
she does, is in content, as well as format, an augury for a new firm which we can only 
hope will be lucky. a 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By C. E. K. Mees. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


HE director of Kodak Research speaks, in his portmanteau book, of the history of 

photography, the manufacture of photo materials, colour photography, kinemato- 

graphy, sound photography, animated cartoon work, etc. The trouble is that Mr. 
Mees “‘ speaks ”; for the volume is founded on Christmas lectures given at the Royal 
Institution for young people. Chapters have the appeal of the lecture—that is, they des- 
cribe somebody doing something; rather than tell the reader, as does the usual text-book, 
how to do something. As a Royal Institute lecturer, Mr. Mees is at his best when he is 
treating the applied chemistry of photography or the principles of physical optics. But 
because the book does not, at any point, become a practical manual, we feel that the 
public for Photography will unfortunately be limited. 

However, there is a lot of useful information in Mr. Mees’ asides. The storage space 
of newspapers in film form is less than one-fiftieth of that required for originals. Sir 
William Higgins, the great astronomer, made a single plate (four by five inches in size) 
last for a year, cutting it up into narrow strips, each of which was exposed for several 
weeks. And old Burgundy makes a developer. 

OoB: 


ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION. By H. M. Vernon. Cambridge 
University Press. 155. 


HAT accidents should exercise a peculiar fascination over the public is perhaps 
not strange, since they are thought to be events which no man can predict, but it 
is odd that the scientific analysis of accidents should be of such comparatively 
recent date. The change in attitude towards them is due to the great development in 
the present generation of two modes of thinking which do not appear to bear any relation 
to one another. The first is the increasing use of the conception of probability, the 
second is the increasing understanding of the part played by unconscious factors in the 
mind. The former represents an impersonal, the latter a personal, attitude towards 
events ; and these two modes of attack on the problem are undermining the strong 
tendency to believe that our lives (and deaths) are determined by forces over which we 
have no control and are strengthening the belief in what is called the Reign of Law. 
This book is concerned with the impersonal aspect of the problem, and is in the main 
devoted to collecting the facts on which, and only on which, a proper understanding can 
be based. The facts are astonishing; in Great Britain alone the number of accidents of 
sufficient seriousness to be reckoned amounts to fifty million every year not counting 
road accidents, and the cost, again excluding the road, probably runs to at least thirty 
million pounds. But this is not the end of the story; the loss to the individuals, their 
families and the community, in money, material comfort and sense of security is in so 
far as it is measurable, very much greater. 
In addition to collecting a prodigious amount of material the author shows the way to 
analyse the factors which combine to produce these results. He draws inferences and 
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illustrates from examples the methods of reducing the incidence of the disasters, many of 
which are, with even our present knowledge, preventable. That remarkable and fairly 
common creature, the “ accident-prone ” person, receives a great deal of consideration 
and the difficulty of finding him out beforehand is discussed. As the book does not 
deal with the personal psychological factors (incidentally they are also difficult to estimate 
accurately) the problem here presented is inevitably incomplete, but it would be hard 
to overestimate the value of the work collected in this volume—if only people took the 
problem seriously! That is the difficulty: in spite of the advances in our understanding 
of the causes of disaster we continue to leave them “ on the knees of the gods.” 
JOHN RICKMAN. 


WHY AEROPLANES FLY. By ArTHur ELTON and RoBERT FAIRTHORNE. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 2s. 6d. 


VERYONE agrees that the advance of knowledge can only be achieved by two 
Fanti processes. One demands the creative faculty, the inventive brain. The 

other calls for the technique of conveying to the larger public these new advances. 
The first is a rare gift, its possessors are men of genius; the second is a craft, which 
geniuses can sometimes learn, but which is often practised more successfully by trained 
craftsmen—educators, publicists, propagandists. 

This book is the first of a series which will attempt to explain as simply as possible the 
mechanism of modern inventions—aeroplanes, television sets, etc. It owes much to the 
experience already gained in the making of documentary films. On the whole, it is very 
good, though I suspect that it slightly under-estimates the intelligence of its readers in 
the text, and slightly over-estimates their capacity for reading three-dimensional figures. 
It is surprising how much of an aeroplane’s design and construction one takes for granted. 

The production—and, of course, the photographs are excellent. Even its moderate 
price is probably beyond the reach of most workers, but it is to be hoped that it will be 
stocked by all libraries, and will thus play its part in the education of the whole country. 


hb JOHN MADGE. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? By Atpous Huxtry. Chatto and 
Windus. 3d. 

WE’RE NOT GOING TO DO NOTHING. By C. Day Lewis. Left Review. 6d. 

ON INSANITY. By Leo Totstoy. C. W. Daniel Co. 1s. 


R. HUXLEY’S pamphlet was published nearly a year ago. It was well timed to 
Meee that general feeling of helplessness which followed the breakdown of 

Abyssinian resistance and Hitler’s more recent coups. It was well directed to 
overcome the common-sense, everyday objections of the ordinary reader by a barrage 
of information, often somewhat irrelevant and, by a firm use of analogy, often definitely 
misleading. On the other hand, it cannot be so easily dismissed, for it is an important 
event when an artist of the standing of Mr. Huxley, who has previously maintained 
a marvellously superhuman attitude to the life and social problems of the world outside 
the circle of his own experience, finally turns his mind to the solution of political questions. 
And it is well worth while to examine the solution which he puts forward, and to extract 
from it anything which promises to be of value. Unfortunately, Mr. Huxley’s remedy 
seems to me to be nothing short of suicidal. I have no opportunity here to analyse it in its 
entirety, but I should like to give a quotation which seems to me to contain the root of 
his argument. 

“From this description of non-violence it must be fairly obvious that non-violent 
resistance cannot be used to any considerable extent in modern war, which is waged 
almost exclusively by means of long-range weapons inflicting indiscriminate destruction. 
Once war has broken out, pacifists are almost helpless. Therefore it must be prevented 
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Books 


* 


I TREMBLE TO THINK 

Robert Lynd 
The author points his pen at a 
thousand and one things in this 


brilliant book.  Llustrated by 

Stephen Spurrier. 6/- 
THE GARDENER’S 
COMPANION 


Edited by Miles Hadfield 
An entirely original selection of 
garden-lore, with over 50 drawings 
by the Editor. 640 pages. 
Leather 10/6, Cloth 7/6 


THE MOTORIST’S 

COMPANION 

John Prioleau 
Utility and delight are in this brilliant 
‘omnibus’ of the road. 60 illus- 
trations by G. R. Worsdell. 512 
pages. Leather 10/6, Cloth 7/6 


RUGBY FOOTBALL 

Captain H. B. T. Wakelam 
“The best treatise on the strategy 
and tactics of modern play.’— 
Morning Post. Fully illustrated. 6/- 


CRICKET 

D. R. Jardine 
The author takes the reader behind 
the scenes and suggests a new ap- 
proach to cricket. Fully illus. 6/- 


LETTERS FROM LIMBO 
Collected by Ernest Rhys 
An illustrated volume of unpub- 
lished letters from famous men. 10/6 


* 
BRUSH UP YOUR OWN 
LANGUAGE 
Guy Pocock Illustrated. 2/6 
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from breaking out. But it can only be prevented from breaking out if at least one 
government of an important sovereign state chooses to act pacifistically towards its 
neighbours. The practical task before pacifists in this country is to persuade the govern- 
ment to act pacifistically towards other governments. In later sections we shall discuss, 
first, the sort of policy that a government determined to prevent an outbreak of war 
should pursue; second, the means by which individual pacifists should seek to induce 
their government to adopt such a policy.” 

His answer to the first is that the government should call a conference to redistribute 
the supplies of raw materials to suit the convenience of the aggressive powers; and to the 
second, that individual constructive pacifists should devote their energies to persuading 
their governments to adopt this policy. And, meanwhile, Abyssinia and China and Spain, 
and then the rest of the democratic world, must content themselves passively to await the 
firm, if necessary brutal and forceful, request of the expansionist powers, and pacifically 
to accept their terms; knowing, too, that ‘“‘ once war has broken out, pacifists are almost 
helpless.” What a prospect! 

The pamphlet, We’re not going to do nothing, by Mr. Day Lewis is intended as a direct 
answer to the questions which Mr. Huxley has brought up. It suffers from the fault 
of appearing a trifle incoherent and, at the same time, superficial. Mr. Day Lewis gives 
the impression of having attempted to attack Mr. Huxley in his own country, and this is 
a difficult feat when the territory is an imaginary one. Of course, his case, in so far as it 
is a real one, is an unassailable answer to Mr. Huxley’s theorising. But a still better case 
can be made on the immediate grounds of practical expediency. There can remain no 
doubt at all that the practice of pacifism, in England no less than in France, is playing into 
the hands of the potential aggressors. In spite of this criticism, it is fair to say that no 
one who has read and been impressed by Huxley’s pamphlet can afford to ignore Day 
Lewis’s retaliation. 

I have grouped with these two a translation of an article by Leo Tolstoy On Insanity. 
This was written in 1910, the year he died. It seems to me to be a not very important 
document. The foreword suggests that Tolstoy was really an anarchist, but not, however, 
in the sense of a political reformer. ‘Tolstoy possessed a tremendous sensibility, and 
enormous faith in humanity. But he grew too horrified to tolerate them close to him. 
Huxley uses a description of the “‘ State ” which passes as a hazy version of Lenin’s own 
definition. Tolstoy didn’t like the thing, and so succeeded in ignoring it; but this only at 
the expense of losing touch with politics in its widest sense. He saw insanity everywhere: 
in the suicide rate, in the conceptions of “ state ” accepted unthinkingly by the Press and 
the public, and in the universal amorality more suitable for dreams than for waking life. 
It is silly, but irresistible, to speculate on what Tolstoy would do if he were alive to-day. 
The answer surely is that he would approve, but hardly himself take part in, the pro- 
gramme of the constructive pacifists. JOHN MADGE. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MOORE. By JosepH Hone. Gollancz. 15s. 


EORGE MOORE, after emerging from Naturalism and the "Nineties, survived 

his earlier failures and successes to settle down at the age of fifty as a sort of St 
Simon Stylites of literature. The critics range themselves in two camps. 

Into controversy his latest and authentic biographer does not seem disposed to enter. 
Not that Mr. Joseph Hone ignores the issue entirely. Very sensibly, as one soon discovers 
after a few pages, he refrains from provocative comment on the many contradictory and 
confusing traits in Moore’s character. One frequently suspects, however, a chuckle of 
confidence behind the lines, that here is one more bombshell to confound the adversaries 
A certain un-Englishness, not always detected as such, very largely accounts for Moore °s 
unpopularity. The sensualist philosophy of Memoirs of my Dead Life, the concern with 
the processes and paradoxes of religious psychology as in The Lake and Evelyn Innes are 
far more suggestive of France than of England. On the other hand, the love of apocryphal 
reminiscence and protracted reverie are indubitable marks of the intractable Irishman. 
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On the whole of his work is the impress of this hybrid quality and on account of it there 
is every likelihood that he will continue to be misunderstood by Englishmen. Even in 
the specifically critical estimate of Mr. Shawe-Taylor due elucidation of this important 
point is wanting. Mr. Hone’s more intimate picture also becomes similarly limited, the bi- 
section of a personality on the Irish side rather than a complete view of the man and his work. 

What does become pre-eminently clear from the book, however, is the enormous 
expenditure of enterprise and zealous labour which George Moore, in spite of a restricted 
field, lavished upon his novels. Less pleasant to some ears perhaps will be Mr. Hone’s 


abundant confirmation of the exasperating quixotry which made Moore a difficult friend 
and an insignificant enemy. THOMAS GOOD. 


NO ESCAPE... By RANDALL SWINGLER. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

ANDALL SWINGLER’S first novel 'is the story of Rolf Taverner and Sonia 

Maturin. Rolf is the son of a vicar, Sonia the illegitimate daughter of a Russian 

ballet dancer and a Mr. Earle, the anemic grandson of a Transport Lord, living 
at the big house in the Vicar’s village. Mr. Earle has two sons, Hugh and Alan, aged 
eleven and thirteen, whom Rolf is employed to tutor. Rolf and Sonia fall in love, and 
when Mr. Earle dies, leaving his country house to his nurse, Sonia and Rolf flee to Paris 
and get married. Marriage resolves the indecision in Rolf, who has thrown up a job ina 
bank before the beginning of the book. He has now something to work for. He takes 
up his job again and the two set to creating a home. The war breaks out. And though 
he tries to ignore it, Rolf is at last forced into the position of going to the front, not because 
he believes in the war, but because he must follow those less fortunate than himself who 
are being driven to fight. At the front he distributes copies of the Communist Manifesto 
to soldiers in his platoon. He is not court-martialled, because his division is just going 
into action. But his officer is told that it would be better if he didn’t return. He is killed, 
though it is not certain whether by the enemy or by his commander. Sonia is left, 
without a husband. But she has a child in her; and the book closes with her giving birth 
to this child, the new hope for the next generation. 

Swingler is a communist ; and he approaches the novel with a definite political purpose. 
He wishes to show in the course of his novel, the latent class struggle, the waste, cruelty 
and horror of capitalism and the solution which rests in socialism. The task he has set 
himself is not easy, since in such a novel lack of actuality in characterisation or in situation 
repudiates the general thesis of which the novel is meant to be a particular example. In 
some incidents the author is triumphantly successful. The relation of Alan and Hugh to 
one another, and their reactions to the village children who steal Hugh’s clothes while he 
is bathing are portrayed with sensitiveness and subtlety. The home of the Haggy family, 
the characters of Rolf’s mother, Mr. Earle, Mrs. Wheatley, and the Vicar himself are 
clearly analysed. 

_ Rolf himself, perhaps because he is too close to the author, is a rather subjective crea- 
tion. Sonia is shadowy and romanticised. (In a stuffy county family, before the war, she 
uses lipstick at the age of seventeen, has short hair and short dresses. She is never seen 
in relation to the rest of the Earle family, except to the two children: and when she is 
with them, she knows no sign of her vagabond, Continental upbringing, but is for all the 
world like a pleasant, sensitive English girl.) The cards are stacked against capitalism. 
Mr. Earle’s nephew, who acts as agent for the estate, is a penny plain villain; and the 
gamekeeper is twopence coloured. For this reason, the eviction of the Haggys loses its 
dramatic quality, because one feels that it is engineered, just to show how rotten capitalism 
is. The indignation meeting at the pub has the same unreal quality. 

But No Escape is a book worth reading, if only for individual scenes and passages of 
beauty. But it is also a book which makes me keen to see what its author writes next, 
because it is obvious that as soon as Swingler has mastered the technique of his medium, 
he will be able to treat with confidence situations which have defeated him in this book. 

A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 
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